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PREFACE 



O F T H E 



FRENCH TRANSLATOR. 



THE Title of this zuork will perhaps give jome alarm 
to delicate ears : the word w Solitude" may in- 
Jpire melancholy and unfavourable ideas ; it is however 
only neceffary to read a few pages to be undeceived. The 
author is not one of thofe extravagant Mifanthropes who 
■would compel mankind, born for Society, and connected 
with it by a variety of indijjoluble ties, to retire into fo- 
refls, to inhabit dens and caves, and to live only with 
wild beajls ; he is a friend to humanity, a fenfible and 
virtuous individual, an honefl citizen, honoured by the 
efleem of his Prince, who endeavours to enlighten the 
minds of his fellow -creatures upon afubjecl the mojl in- 
ter efling to them, — the attainment o/"happiness. 

No writer ever appeared more completely fatisfied that 
man is born for Society, or feems to have better fludied 
all the focial duties of life, than M. Zimmermann. But 
what is Society ? What are the focial duties of life ? 
Thefe are the queflions which the author examines. The 
important characters of Father, Hvfband, Son and Ci- 
tizen, 
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tizen, impofa on man certain indifprnfable obligations 
which arc ever dear to the virtuous' heart ; they ejlablijh 
between him, his country and his family, relations too 
neceffdry and too agreeable to be. neglected. It is not how- 
ever in tumultuous joys, in the noify pleafures of public 
entertainments, in blindly following the chimeras of am- 
bition, the il'ufions cf f elf -love, or the f peculations of de- 
fire, that men mufll expect to feel the charms ofthofe reci- 
procal tics which unite them to Society ; to perceive the 
dignity of 'thofi duties which nature made productive of fo 
many'plcafures ; to tafle that true felicity which is accompa- 
Icpev.dcncc and content; a felicity fo feldom 
defined only becaufe it isfo Utile known, but which every 
man may cultivate within his own breafl. 

Alas ! who has not frequently experienced the neceffity 
of entering into that f acred afylum as a refuge from the 
misfortunes of I inmm^ as a relief from the fatigues of fa- 
tiated pie fares ^fs, all men, from the fordid fchemer 
who daily finks under the weight of his labours, to the 
proud flat f man intoxicated by the inceufe. of popular ap- 
plaufe, experience the define of terminating their preca- 
rious career ; every bof cm feels an anxiety for repefe ; 
every mind fondly rv/f lies to Jlcal from the vortex of a^ 
bufy and unquiet life, to enjoy tranquillity in the Solitude 
of retirement. Under the peaceful fliades of Solitude, 
the mind of man regenerates, and his faculties acquire 
new force ; it is there alone that the happy can enjoy 
the fulncfs of felicity, or tlje mi ferable forget his woe ; 
it is there that the be fin. of facility experiences its 
mojl delicious emotions ; that creative genius frees itfelf 
from the f hackles of Society, and darts forth the warmefl 
rays of imagination : all the ideas of our minds, every 
inclination, of our hearts, lean towards this defired goal. 
''• There is indeed, "fays a fenf.ble Englifhman, » fcarce- 
« ly any writer zuho has not celebrated the happinefs of 
" rural privacy, and delighted hi. mf elf and his readers 
« with the, melody of birds, the whifper cf groves, and the 

" murmur 
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" murmur of rivulets j nor any man eminent for extent 
" of capacity, or greatnefs of exploits, that has not left 
" behind him feme memorials of lonely wifdom andfi- 
" lent dignity." 

The part of the work to -which I am mofl attached is 
particularly addreffed to the attention of youth ; it is to 
them that it will perhaps be mofl ufefut, and I fondly 
flatter myfelf that to their minds it will alfo afford the 
highefl pleafure. Young myfelf and fenfible of the truly 
beautiful, 1 felt myfelf led on by the charms of a work 
which elevated my mind, -warmed my imagination, and 
touched my heart. May it produce the fame effects upon 
my young countrymen ! May it, nottoithflanding the 
weaknefs of this iranflation, mfpire them with the fame 
enthujiafm ! At leaf I may venture to exclaim in the 
words of M. Zimmermann, " Dear and virtuous young 
« man, into whofe hands this book ftuxhance may fall, 
« receive with affection the good w/^m it contains, and 
« reject all that is cold and bad ; all that does not touch 
" and penetrate the heart ; but if you thank me for the 
« performance, if you blefs me, if you acknowledge that I 
" have enlightened your mind, corrected your manners, 
" and tranquillized your heart, I fliall congratulate my- 
" f e f on thefincerity of my intentions, and think my la- 
" hours richly rewarded. If, m purfuing it, you find 
" y our f elf able to juflify your inclination for a wife and 
« actw& Solitude, your averfon from thofe focieties which 
" only ferve to deflroy time, and your repugnance to cm- 
" ploy vile and fliameful means in the acamfition of 
« riches, Ifhall afk no other benediction for my work" 
_ It will perhaps appear farprifing that, entertaining fo 
high a veneration for the writings of M. Zimmermann, 
I could permit myfelf with prof ane hand to retrench the 
greater part of his work : permit me therefore to difchft 
the reafons which influenced my conduct. Four large vo- 
lumes on the fubjett of Solitude appeared to me to be a 
work too arduous for the generality of French readers, 

and 
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and particularly for French bookfcllers to undertake ; for 
even this fix or t Efjay, without the recommendation cfM. 
Le Tourneur, could not have acquired the honour of 
the prefs. Befide, although the whole work bears the 
marks of genius, and the two fir Jl volumes, which princi- 
pally treat of monaftic Solitude, contain without doubt 
many judicious reflections, yet they are perhaps rather 
too long for many readers, and are even capable of dif- 
plcafing fome, whofe narrow prejudices might be Jhocked 
by the liberal fentiments of the Author, who has appealed 
to the decifion of reason alone upon the fubjeft of cer- 
tain abufes rendered facred by the motives from which 
they proceeded. Notwithstanding this, however, I could 
not determine to retrench the work before I had confult- 
edfeveral men of letters, of enlightened underflandings, 
and in high favour with the public : No, I never could 
have ventured, ot^ny oiun judgment, to have pruned any 
part of a work wWich has acquired the univerfal approba- 
tion of the German Empire*, and obtained the fuffr ages 
of an Emprefs celebrated for the fuperior brilliancy of 
her mind, and who has fignified her approbation in the 
mofl fatter in g manner. 

On the 26th of January, 1785, a Courier, difpatched 
by the Ruffian Envoy at Hamburg, prefented M. Zim- 
merman n with a f mall cafket in the name of her Ma- 
jefly the Emprefs of Ruffia. The cafket contained a ring 
enriched with diamonds of an extraordinary fze and 
lujire, and a gold medal, bearing on one fide the por- 
trait of the Emprefs, and on the other the date of the 
happy reformation of the Ruffian Empire. This pre- 
fent the Emprefs accompanied with a letter written in 
her own hand, containing thefe remarkable words : " To 
" M. Zimmerman n, Counfellor of State and Phy- 
" fician to his Britannic Majejly, to thank him for the 
« excellent precepts he has given to mankind in his Trea- 
« tife upon Solitude." 

* The Author i? already ir.ferted in the collettion of ClafGc Authors printed 
at Carlfrube, 
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CHAP. I. 

Introduction. 

IN this unquiet and tumultuous fcene of life, fur. 
rounded by the restraints of ceremony, the urgencies 
of bufinefs, the fhackles of fociety, and in the evening 
of my days, I feel no delight in tracing back the images 
of pleafures that pafs fo tranfiently away : my foul 
dwells with higher fatisfaftion on the memory of thofe 
happy days of my youth, when Solitude was my fole 
amulement ; when I knew no place more agreeable than 
the fequeftered cloifter and the filent cell, the lonely 
mountain and the fublimely awful grove ; nor any plea- 
fures more lively than thofe I experienced in converfing 
with the dead. 

I love to recall to my mind the cool and filent fcenes 
of Solitude ; to oppofe them to the heat and buftle of 
the world j to meditate on thofe advantages which the 
great and good of every age have acknowledged they 
poffefs, though perhaps too feldom experienced ; to re- 
flea on the powerful confolations they afford when 
grief corrodes the mind, when difeafe affliQs the body, 

B when 
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when the number of our years bends us to the ground ; 
to contemplate, in fhort, the benign influence of Soli- 
tude upon all the troubles of the heart. 

Solitude is that ftate in which the foul freely refigns 
itfelf to its own reflexions. The fage, therefore, who 
banifhes from his mind all recollection of the obje£b 
by which he is furrounded, and retires within himfelf, 
is not left folkary than he who foi lakes fociety, and de- 
votes himfelf entirely to the calm enjoyments of a lonely 
life. 

In retirement every man furrenders himfelf, without 
reflraint or limitation, to the guidance of his own ideas, 
and implicitly adopts the fentiments, which bis tafte, tem- 
per, inclination, and genius infpire. 

Obfervc the fhepherds of thole extenfive deferts : one 
chaunts the beauty which captivates his foul ; another 
moulds the clay into a rullic vafe ; the furrounding 
charms of nature form the fole dclisrbt and admiration of 
a third ; while a fourth inveftigates the precepts of the 
moral law, or contemplates the fublime truths cf our 
holy religion. If they were refpeclively to meet a love- 
ly fhepherdefs beneath the fhades of their retirement, 
feated on the borders of lb me gently-flowing ftream, the 
heart of each might perhaps become the flave of love ; 
but, deprived of all that is dear to man, and doomed to 
tafte involuntary Solitude, the bell: refource for each is 
to refign himfelf to the dictates of his inclination : a re- 
fource to which every well-difpofed and virtuous mind 
may conltantly refort without difmay or danger. 

Man in a ftate of perfect freedom poffeffes an innate 
right to follow the fuggeftions of his fancy : fome arc- 
delighted by the foft melody of the nightingale, while 
others liilen with equal pleafure to the hideous fhriek- 
ings of the owl. Some there are to whom even die vifits 
of friendfhip arc difplcafing ; who, to avoid the painful 
intercourfe, confine thcmfclvcs eternally at home, and 
confume their hours in writing books, or killing flies. 

The 
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The poor dejected heart conflantly attaches itfelf to 
fome favourite object, as far at leaft as circumftanees and 
fituation will permit, from which it draws its confolation 
and fupport. Roaming through the cloifters of the 
Magdalene Convent at Hildefhcim, I was furprilcd to 
obferve an aviary of Canary birds in the cell ofaReli- 
gieufe. A Brabancon gentleman, fearful of the effects 
of cold, and having the lame avcrfion from women that 
certain perfons are laid to feel from mice, lived five and 
twenty years at Bruffels immured within his houfe, with- 
out any other amufement than that of collecting a mag- 
nificent cabinet of paintings and pictures. 

Under the confinement even of the dungeon itfelf, 
men, deprived forever of their liberty, endeavour to 
beguile the Solitude in which they are forced to live, 
bv devoting their thoughts, as far as they are able, to 
thofe purfuits which afford them the higheft pleafure. 
The Swifs philofopher, Michael Ducre-t, meafured the 
heights of the Alps during his confinement in the prifon 
of Aarburg, in the canton of Berne in Switzerland ; and 
while Baroi> dc Trenck, a prifoner in the tower of Mag- 
deburg, was every moment anxioufly employed in form- 
ing projects to effect his elcape, general Walrave, the 
companion of his captivity, contentedly paffed his time 
in the feeding of chickens. 

The term Solitude does not, .1 conceive, always im- 
port a total abfence from the world. Sometimes it 
conveys to my mind the idea of dwelling in a convent, 
or a country village : fomctrmes I underftand.it to mean 
the library of a man of learning ; and fometimes an oc- 
cafional retreat from the tumults of active life. 

Men are frequently Solitary without being alone ; for, 
to constitute a ftate of Solitude, it is fufficient if the mind 
be .entirely abforbed by thofe ideas which its own re- 
flections create. 

The haughty baron, proud of the diftinctions of birth, 
feels himfelf alone in every fociety, whofe members are 

not 
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not ennobled by an equal number of titles derived 
through a long line of hereditary defcents. A profound 
reafoner is, in general, Solitary at the tables of the witty 
and the gay. The mind, even amidft the clamours of a 
popular affembly, may withdraw its attention from the 
furrounding objects, may retire as effectually within it- 
felf, may become as Solitary as a monk in his monafte- 
ry, or a hermit in his cell. In fhort, Solitude may be as 
eafily attained amidft the gayeft circles of the raoft bril- 
liant city, as in the uninterrupted filence of a poor,defert- 
ed village ; at London and at Paris, as well as on the 
plains of Thebais, or in the deferts of Nitria. 

A treatife, therefore, upon the real advantages to be 
derived from Solitude, appeared to me a proper means 
to aflift men in their fearch after happinefs. The fewer 
external refources men poffefs, the greater efforts they 
make to difcover inthemfelvesthe power of being happy; 
and the more they are enabled to part, without regret, 
from their connections with each other, the nearer they 
moil certainly approach to true felicity. The pleafures 
of the world appear to me unworthy of the avidity with 
which they are purfued ; but it is equally true, that, up- 
on a ferious examination, all thofe Catholic notions, once 
fo celebrated, of a total feclufion from the world and 
its concerns, appear altogether impracticable, and equal- 
ly abfurd. To render the mind independent of human 
afliftance, and teach it to rely entirely upon the ftrength 
of its own powers, is, I acknowledge, a noble exertion ; 
but it is certainly as meritorious to learn the art of 
living happily in the bofom of fociety, and of rendering 
ourfelves ufeful and agreeable to the reft of mankind. 

While, therefore, I defcribe the allurements of Soli- 
tude, I mail endeavour to warn my readers againft thofe 
dangerous exceffes into which fome of its difciples have 
been betrayed ; exceffes as repugnant to the voice of 
reafon, as they are condemned by the precepts of our 
holy religion. 

Happily 
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Happily to avoid all the dangers by which my fubjeft 
is furrounded, to facrifice nothing to prejudice, to ad- 
vance nothing in violation of truth, to obtain the appro- 
bation of the peaceful difciplcs of reafon and philofophy, 
will be my anxious endeavour ; and if affliction fhall 
derive a ray of confolation from my labours ; if melan- 
choly, in forgetting the horrors of its fituation, fhall 
raife its dejecied head to blefs'me ; if I fhall be able to 
convince the innocent votaries of rural retirement, that 
the fprings of pleafure foon dry up in the heat of the me- 
tropolis ; that the heart remains cold and fenfelefs in the 
midfl of all its noify and fa&itious joys ; if they fhall 
learn to feel the fuperior pleafures of a country life, be- 
come fenfible of the variety of refources they afford a- 
gainft idlenefs and vexation ; what purity of fentiment, 
what peaceful thoughts, what unfading happinefs, the 
view of verdant meads, the fight of numerous flocks ..and 
herds quitting the fertile meadows on the clofe of day, 
inftil into the mind ; with what ineffable delight the 
fublime beauty of a wild romantic country, interlperfed 
with diflant cottages, and occupied by freedom and con- 
tent, ravifhes the foul ; how much more readily, in 
fiiort, we forget all the pains and troubles of a wounded 
heart on the borders of a gentle ft ream, than amidft the 
concourfe of deceitful joys fo fatally followed in the 
courts of princes ; my tafk will be accomplifhed, and all 
my withes amply gratified ! 



CHAP. ir. 

The general Advantages of Solitude, 

SOLITUDE engages the affeciions of men, whenever 
it holds up a picture of tranquillity to their view. 
The doleful and monotonous found of the clock of a 
fequeftered monaftery, the filence of nature in a ftill 

night, 
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night, the pure air on the funnnit of a High mountain, 
the thick darknefs of an ancient fore ft, the fight of a 
temple fallen into ruins, infpire the foul with a foft me- 
lancholy, and banifli all recollection of the world and 
its concerns. But the man who cannot hold a friendly 
correfpondence with his own heart, who derives no 
comfort from the reflections of his mind, who dreads the 
idea of meditation, and is fearful of pairing a fingle mo- 
ment with himfelf, looks with an equal eye on Solitude 
and on death. He endeavours to enjoy all the volup- 
tuoufnels which the world affords ; drains the pernici- 
ous cup of pleafure to its dregs ; and until the dreadful 
moment approaches when he beholds his nerves {natter- 
ed, and all the powers of his foul defhoyed, he has not 
courage to make the delayed confeffion, " I am tired 
of the world and all its idle follies, and now prefer the 
mournful /hade of the cyprefs to the intoxication of its 
noify pleafurcs and tumultuous joys" 

The dangers to- which a life of Solitude is expofed, 
for even in Solitude many real dangers exift, afford no 
fubftantial argument againlt it ; as by a judicious employ- 
ment of the hours of activity and repofe, and a proper 
vigilance upon the defires of the heart, they may be 
eafily eluded. The adventurous navigator, when ac- 
quainted with the fignal of approaching dangers, and the 
fituation of thofe rocks and fhoals which threaten his 
fafety, no longer fears the perils to which he was before 
expofed. The advantages of Solitude are flill lefs dif- 
proved by the complaints of thofe who, feeling a conti- 
nual defire to efcape from themfelves, are incapable of 
every enjoyment but what the world affords ; to whom 
retirement and tranquillity appear vapid and fatiguing ; 
and who, unconfeious of any nobler pleafure than that 
of paying or receiving vifits, have of courfe no idea of 
the delights of Solitude. 

It is, therefore, only to thofe diftinguiihed beings who 
can refort to their own bofoms for an antidote againit dif- 

quict, 
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quiet, who are fearlefs of the numerous facrifices which 
virtue may demand, whofe fouls are endowed with fufft- 
cient energy to drive away the dread of being alone, and 
whofe hearts are fufceptible of the pure and tranquil de- 
lights of domeftic felicity, that I pretend to recommend 
the advantages of Solitude. The miferable being in 
whofe bofom the corruptions of the world have already 
deftroyed thefe precious gifts of nature ; who knows no 
other pleafure, is fcnhble to no other happinefs, than 
what cards or the luxury of a richly-furnifhed table af- 
ford ; who difdains all exercife of the underftanding, 
thinks all delicacy of fentiment unnatural, and, by a bru- 
tality almofl; inconceivable, laughs at the facred name of 
fenfibility ; mull be loft to virtue, and utterly incapable 
of pleafure from any operations of his own mind. 

Philofophers and minifters of the gofpel, if they were 
entirely to deprive themfelves of the pleafures of fociety, 
and to fliun, with rigid feverity, the honeft comforts and 
rational amufements of life, would, without doubt, effen- 
tially injure the interefts of wifdom and virtue ; but there 
are not, at prefent, many preceptors who carry their doc- 
trines to this extent : on the contrary, there exifts a mul- 
titude, both in the country and the town, to whom foli- 
tude would be infupportable, who fhamefully devote 
their time to noify diffipations and tumultuous pleafures, 
altogether inconfiftent with their characters and func- 
tions. The celebrated sera is pafied when a life of retire- 
ment and contemplation was alone efteemed, and when 
the approaches to heaven were meafured in proportion 
as the mind receded from its attachments to the world- 
After having examined the influence of Solitude upon 
the general habits of life, and upon thofe ordinary plea- 
fures which are purfued with fuch unceafing avidity, I 
mail (hew, in the firft divifion of this chapter, that it ena- 
bles man to live independent and alone ; that there is no 
misfortune it cannot alleviate, no forrow that it will not 
{'often*; that it adds dignity to' his character, and gives 

frefb 
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frefh vigour to the powers of his mind ; that he cannot, 
in any other fituation, acquire fo perfect a knowledge of 
himfelf; that it enlarges the fphere of attention, and ri- 
pens the feeds of judgment ; in fhort, that it is from the 
influence of Solitude alone that man can hope for the 
fruition of unbroken pleafures and never-fading felicity. 

The enjoyments of aftive life may eafily be blended 
with the moft ordinary advantages of Solitude ; and we 
mail foon difcover upon what foundations the opinions 
of thofe philofophers are built, who maintain that the tu- 
mults of the world, and the difTipation of its votaries, are 
incompatible with the calm exercife of reafon, the deci- 
fionsof a fober judgment, the inveftigation of truth, and 
the ftudy of the human heart. 

The legion of fantaftic fafhions to which a man of 
pleafure is obliged to facrifice his time, impairs the ra- 
tional faculties of his mind, and deftroys the native ener- 
gies of his foul. Forced continually to lend himfelf to 
the performance of a thoufand little triflings, a thoufand 
mean abfurdities, he becomes by habit frivolous and ab- 
furd. The face of things no longer wears its true and 
genuine afpeft; and his depraved tafte lofes all relifh for 
rational entertainment or fubftantial pleafure. The in- 
fatuation feizes on his brain, and his corrupted heart 
teems with idle fancies and vain imaginations. Thefe il- 
lufions, however, through which the plaineft objeft 
comes diftorted to his view, might eafily be difpelled. 
Accuftomed to a lonely life, and left to reflect in calm- 
nefs and fobriety, during the (ilence of the folitary hour, 
upon the falfe joys and deceitful pleafures which the pa- 
rade of vifiting and the glare of public entertainments of- 
fer to our view, he would foon perceive and candidly 
acknowledge their nothingnefs and infipidity : foon 
would he behold the pleafures of the world in their true 
colours, and feel that he had blindly wandered in purfuit 
of phantoms ; poffeffmg fomething in appearance, but 
nothing in reality. 

Languor 
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Languor and diffatis faction arc ever die inevitable con- 
fequences of this ardent purfuit of entertainments and 
diverfions. He who has drained the cup of pleafure to 
its laft drop ; who is obliged to confefs that his hopes 
are fled, and that the world no longer contains an object 
worthy of his purfuit ; who feels difappointments and 
difguft mingled with all his enjoyments; who feems afto- 
nifhed at his own infenfibility ; who no longer poffeffes 
the magic of the enchantrefs Imagination to gild and de- 
corate the fcene ; calls in vain to his afliftance the daugh- 
ters of fenfuality ; their careffes can no longer charm his 
dark and melancholy mind ; the foft and lyren fong of 
luxury no longer can difpel the cloud of difcontent which 
hovers round his head. 

Behold yon weak old man ! his mind enervated and 
- his conftitution gone, running after pleafures that he no 
more muft tafte. The airs of gaiety which he affecls ren- 
der him ridiculous. His attempts to fhine expofe him 
to derifion. His endeavours to difplay the wit and elo- 
quence of youth, betray him- into the garrulity of old 
age. His converfation, filled with repetitions and fa- 
tiguing narrative, creates difguft, and only forces the 
fmile of pity from the lips of his youthful rivals. To 
the eye of wifdom, however, that faw him through all 
the former periods of his life, fparkling in all the circles 
of folly, and rioting in the noify rendezvous of extrava- 
gance and vice, his character always appeared the fame. 

The wife man, m the midft of the molt tumultuous 
pleafures, frequently retires within himfelf, and filently 
compares what he might do with what he is doing. Sur- 
rounded even by the exceffes of intoxication, he affo- 
ciates only with thofe warm and 'generous fouls, whofe 
highly-elevated minds are drawn towards each other by 
wimes the moft virtuous and fentiments the moll fublime. 
The filence of Solitude has more than once given birth 
to enterprizes of the greateft importance and utility ; and 
fome of the moft celebrated actions of mankind were 

C perhaps 
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perhaps firft infpired among the founds of mufic, or 
conceived in the mazes of the dance. Senfibic and 
elevated minds never commune more clolcly with 
themfelves than in thofe places of public refort in 
which the low and vulgar, abandoned to the caprice of 
fafhion and the illufions of fenfuality, become incapable 
of reflection, and blindly fuffer themfelves to be over- 
whelmed by the torrent of folly and diftraftion. 

Vacant fouls are always burthenfome to their poffef- 
fors; and it is the weight of this burden that impels them 
inceffantly in the purfuits of dififipation for relief. The 
irrefiftible inclination by which they are carried conti- 
nually abroad, the anxiety with which thev fearch for fo- 
ciety, the trifles on which from day to day they fpend 
their time, announce the emptinefs of their minds and the 
frivolous affection of their hearts. Poffeffing no refour- 
ces within themfelves, they are forced to rove abroad, 
and faflen upon every object that prefents itfelf to their 
view, until they find the wifhed-for harbour to protect 
them againfl the attacks of difcontent, and prevent them 
from reflecting on their ignoble condition. 

The enjoyments of fenfe, therefore, are thus indefa- 
tigably followed only as a means of cfcaping from them- 
felves. They feize with avidity upon every object that 
promifes to occupy the prefent hour agreeably, and pro- 
vide entertainment for the day that is paffing over their 
heads : this muft ever be (bine external object, fome new 
phantom, fomething that mall prevent them from re- 
maining with them lei ves. The man whole mind is fuf- 
ficiently fertile to invent hour after hour new fchemes 
of pleafure, to open day after day frefh fources of amufe- 
ment for the lazy and luxurious) is a valuable compani- 
on ; indeed he is their heft, their only friend ; not that 
they are themfelves deffitute of ability to find inch em- 
ployment as might prevent the total facrifice of time, 
and relieve their bofoms from the burthen of themfelves ; 
But having always indulged the inclination of being led 

continually 
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continually from one new object to another, the call of 
pleafure becomes the full want and moft ardent wifh of 
their lives. From that moment they inienhbly lofe the 
power of afting from themfelves, and depend for every 
thing on thole about them, without being able to direct 
or determine the impreflions they ought to receive. 
This is the reafon why the rich, who are feldom acquaint- 
ed with any other pleafures than thofe of fenfe, are, in 
general, the molt miferable of men. 

The nobility and courtiers of France think their en- 
joyments appear vain and ridiculous only to thofe who 
have not the opportunity of partaking in them ; but I 
am of a different opinion. 

Returning one Sunday from Trianon to Verfailles, I 
perceived at a diftance a number of people alfembled 
upon the terrace of the caftle, and on a nearer approach 
I beheld Louis the Fifteenth furrounded by his court at 
the windows of the palace. A man very richly dreffed, 
with a large pair of branching antlers fattened on his 
head, whom they called the (lag, was purfued by about a 
dozen others, who compofed the pack. The purfued 
and the purfuers leaped into the great canal, fcrambled 
out again, and ran about to all parts, while the air re- 
founded with acclamations and clapping of handy, to 
encourage the continuance of the fport. " What can all 
this mean ?" faid I to a Frenchman who flood near me. 
" Sir," he replied with a very ierious countenance, " it is 
"for the entertainment of the court." 

The mod obfeure and indigent perfons are certainly 
happier than thefe foverei^ns of the world, and their 
flavifh retinue, when reduced to the neceflity of adopting 
fuch mean and abjeel modes of entertainment. 

The courtier, when he appears at a levee, outwardly 
affefts the face of joy, while his heart is inwardly a prey 
to the moft excruciating forrows ; and {"peaks with the 
liveliest intereft of tranfaclions in which he had no con- 
cern ; but perhaps it is neceflary to his confequence that 

he 
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he fhould raife falfe appearances to the minds of his vi- 
sitors, who on their fide impofe equally on him in re- 
turn. The fuccefs, alas ! of all his fchemes affords him 
no other pleafure than to fee his apartments crowded 
with company, whole only merit and recommendation 
in his eyes is a firing of hereditary titles, of perhaps no 
very remote antiquity or honourable origin. 

On this privation of the light of human reafon do the 
felicities of a worldly life moft frequently depend. From 
this dark fource fpring the inordinate pride of the haugh- 
ty noble, and the no lefs unbounded ambition of the 
fimple mechanic. Hence arife the difdain of fome, the 
haughtinefs of others, and the folly of all. 

To men of diflipated minds, who dread, beyond 
every other fear, the painful intrufion of a rational 
fentiment, thefe numerous and noily places of pub- 
lic refort appear like temples dedicated to their idol, 
pleafure. He who feeks happinefs on the couch of in- 
dolence ; who expends all the activity of his mind, all 
the energies of his heart, upon trifling objefts ; who 
fuffers vain and frivolous purfuits to abforb his time, to 
engage his attention, to lock up all the functions of his 
foul, cannot patiently endure the idea of being for one 
moment by himfelf. 

Direful condition ! Is there then no occupation vvhat- 
foever, no ufeful employment, no rational recreation 
fufficiently high and dignified for fuch a character ? Is 
he ofneceffity reduced to the afflicting fituation of not 
being able to perform a good and virtuous action during 
the intervals of fufpended pleafure ? Can he render no 
fervices to friendship ? to his country ? to himfelf? Are 
there no poor and miferable beings, to whofe bofoms he 
might afford a charitable comfort and relief? Is it, in 
fhort, impoflible for fuch a character to become, in any 
wav, more wife or virtuous than he was before ? 

The powers of the human foul are more extenfive 
than they are in general imagined to be j and he who, 

urged 
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urged by inclination, or compelled by neceffity, moft 
frequently exerts them, will loon find that the higheft: 
felicities, of which our nature is capable, refide entirely 
within ourfelves. The wants of life are, for the greater 
part, merely artif cial ; and although fenfual objects moil 
efficacioufly contribute to our pleafure and content, it is 
not becaufethe enjoyment of them is abfolutelyneceffary, 
but becaufe they have been rendered deniable by the 
effect of habit. The gratifications they afford eafily per- 
fuade us, that the poffeffion of them is effential to hap- 
pinels ; but if we had fortitude to refill their charms, and 
courage to look within our own bofoms for that felicity 
which we fo anxioufly expect to derive from external 
objects, we mould frequently find a much greater variety 
of rcfources there than all the objects of fenfe are capa- 
ble of affording. 

Men of fuperficial minds may indeed derive fome a- 
mufement from affemblies, to which the company in ge- 
neral refort merely to fee and to befeen : but how many 
women offaihion expire in fuch affemblies, under all the 
mortification of difappointed vanity ! how many neglected 
wits fullenly retire into fome obfeure corner of the room! 
The mind, on entering the circles of the great and gay, is 
apt to flatter itfelf too highly with hopes of applaufe ; to 
wait with too much anxiety for the promifed pleafure. 
Wit, coquetry, fenfuality, it is true, are, at thefe meetings, 
frequently exercifed with confiderable fuccefs. Even- 
candidate difplays the little talent he pofielies to the belt 
advantage ; and the leaft informed are not unfrequently 
confidered the molt Alining characters. The eye, how- 
ever, may occafionally be gratified by the fight of ob- 
jects really agreeable ; the ear may liften to obl'erv ations 
truly flattering. Lively thoughts and fenfible remarks 
now and then prevail. Characters equally amiable and 
intereiting, occafionallv mix among the group. We 
may form acquaintance with men of drftinguifhed merit, 
whom we fhould not otherwise have had au opportunity 

of 
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of knowing ; and meet with women of eftimable qualities 
and irreproachable conduct, whole refined converfation 
ravifhes die mind with the # fame delight that their exquitke 
beauty captivates the heart. 

But by what a number of painful fenfations muit this 
chance of pleafures be purchafed ! He whom a filent for- 
row, a fecret difcontent, a rational difpofition prevents 
from mixing in the common diffipations of life, cannot 
fee without a figh the gay conceit, the airy confidence, the 
blind arrogance, and the bold loquacity, with which thefc 
votaries of worldly pleafures proclaim a felicity, that leads 
them, almofl: inevitably, to their ruin. 

It is, indeed, irreiiftibly laughable to obferve the ex- 
ceffive joy of fo many men in place, the abfurd airs of fa 
many old dowagers, the prefumptuous and ridiculous 
fopperies of fo many hoary-headed children; but Avho, 
alas ! is there, that will not grow tired even of the plea- 
fantefl: comedy, by feeing it too frequently ? He, there- 
fore, who has often been an eye-witnefs of thefc fcenes, 
who has often yawned with fatigue in thefc temples of 
pleafure, and is convinced that they exhibit rather the il- 
lufion and appearance than the fubftance and reality of 
pleafure, becomes fad and forrowful in the midft of all 
their joys, and haftily retires to domeftic privacy, to talte 
of pleafures in which there is no deceit; pleafures, which 
leave neither difquietude nor diflatisfaclion behind them. 

An invitation to the board of Luxury, where Difeafe 
with leaden fceptre is known to prefide, where painful 
truths are blurted in the ears of thofe who hoped they 
were concealed, where reproach and calumny fall with- 
out discrimination on the bell and worit of characters, is 
in the eltimation of the world, conceived to confer the 
higheft honour and the greateft pleafure. But he who 
feels the divine energies of the foal, turns with abhor- 
rence from thofe focieties which tend to diminifh or im- 
pair their operations. To him the fimpleit fare, with 
freedom and content, in the bofom of an affeBionate 
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family, is ten thoufand times more agreeable than the 
rarefl. dainty and the richer!, wine, with a foeiety where 
politenefs impofes a filent attention to fome vain wit, 
from whofe lips nothing but 'fatiguing nonfcnfe ever 
proceeds. 

Confidence unlimited, fentiments mutually interchang- 
ed and equally (incere, are the only fources from which 
the true pleafures of foeiety can fpring. The fpiritie& 
and crowded affemblies of the world, where a round of 
low and little pleafures fills the hour of entertainment, and 
pride only alpires to difplay a pomp of drefs and levity 
of behaviour, may perhaps afford a glimpfe of joy to light 
and thoughtlefs minds, eagerly impatient to remove the 
weight which every vacant hour accumulates. But men 
ofreafon and reflection, who, initead offenfible conver- 
fation, inlteadof any rational amufement, find only a dull, 
unvaried jargon, a tirefome round of compliments, feel 
averfion from thefe temples of delight, and refort to them 
with coldnefs, diffatisfaclion, and difguft. 

How tirefome.do all the pleafures of the world appear, 
when compared with the happinefs of a faithful, tender, 
and enlightened friendfhip! How joyful do we make off 
the (hackles of foeiety for that high and intimate connec- 
tion of the foul, where our inclinations are free, our feel- 
ings genuine, our fentiments unbiaffed; where a mutual 
confidence of thoughts and actions, of pleafures and of 
pains, uninterruptedly prevails; where the heart is led 
with joy along the path of virtue, and the mind con- 
ducted by happinefs into the bowers of truth ; where 
every thought is anticipated before it efcapes from the 
lips; where advice, confoladon,fuccour, are reciprocally 
given and received in all the accidents and misfortunes 
of life ! The foul, thus animated by the charms of 
friendfhip, fprings from its (loth and apathy, and views 
the irradiating beams of hope breaking on its repofe. 
Calling a retrofpc£tive eye on the time that has paffed, 
the happy pair mutually exclaim with the tenderer! 
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emotions : " Oh ! what pleafures have we not already 
" experienced, what joys have we not already felt?'' 
Does the tear of forrow Ileal down the cheek of the 
one ; the other, with affection, wipes it tenderly away. 
The decpeft forrows of the one are felt with equal 
poignancy by the other : but what forrow can refill the 
confolation which flows from an intercourfe of hearts 
fo tenderly, fo intimately, fo clofely united ! Day after 
day they communicate to each other all that they have 
feen, all that they have heard, all that they feel, and 
every thing that they know. Time flies before them 
on his fwiftcft pinions. The car is never tired of the 
gratifications of liftening to each others converfation. 
The only misfortune of which they have any fear, is the 
greatcft they can poffibly experience, the misfortune of 
abfence, feparation, and death. 

Poffefled of fuch refined felicity, it mud not be attri- 
buted to auflerity of character, or incivility of manners, 
but to a venial error of imagination, if the intcrcourfes 
of ordinary minds no longer charm us ; if we become 
infenfible to their indifference, and carelefs of their a- 
verfion ; if, in confequence of the fuperiority of our 
joys, we no longer mix in the noily pleafures of the 
world, and fhun all focicty which has numbers only for 
its recommendation. 

But it is the lot of human blifs to be unliable. Of- 
tentimes, alas ! when we conceive our enjoyments moft 
certain and fecure, an unforefcen and hidden blow ftrikes, 
even in our very arms, the unhappy victim of its fate. 
On fuch an event all the pleafure of our lives appears to 
be forever cxtinguifhed ; the furrounding objects feem 
defert and forlorn ; every thing we behold excites terror 
and difmay. The arms of friendship are in vain extend- 
ed to embrace the friend that is no more ; in vain the 
voice of fondnefs articulates the beloved name. The 
Hep, the well known Hep, fcems fuddenly to ftrike up- 
on our liftening car ; but reflection interpofes, and the 
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fancied founds are heard no more : all is hufhed, ftill, 
and lifelefs : we are rendered almoft infenfible of exift- 
ence. Solitude appears on every fide, and the bleed- 
ing heart withdraws the attention of the mind from eve- 
ry living object. The wearied fpirits, in the hour of 
dejection, perfuade us that affeftion is gone, and that we 
are no longer capable of loving or of being beloved; and 
to a heart that has once tailed the fympathies of love, 
life, without affe£tion, is death the moll horrible. The 
unfortunate being, therefore, who has experienced this 
mifery, is inclined to live in Solitude and die alone. In 
thefe reflecting moments, in this fudden tranfition from 
the height of happinefs to the deepeft mifery, no perfon 
feems anxious to offer him the fmalleft confolation, to 
participate in his fufferings, or to be capable of forming 
an adequate idea of his diftrefs : the grief, indeed, which 
fuch a lofs inflicts, cannot be conceived until it has been 
felt. 

It is, however, under circumftances like thefe that 
Solitude enjoys its higheft triumph ; it is here that all the 
advantages which remit from it may be fully experienc- 
ed ; for affli&ion has no wounds to which, when wifely 
applied, it will not give immediate eafe, and in the event 
completely cure. 

The wounds of affli&ion, it is true, admit only of a 
flow and gradual remedy. The art of living alone re- 
quires fo much initiation before it can be acquired, is 
fubjeft to fuch a variety of accidents, and depends fb 
much upon fituations fuitable to the bent of particular 
characters, that the mind mufl have attained a high de- 
gree of maturity for Solitude, before effects fo confider- 
aWe and advantageous can be expe&ed from it ; but he 
who has acquired fufficient vigour to break the galling 
chains of prejudice, and from his earliefl youth has felt 
efteem and fondnefs for the pleafures of retirement, will 
not, under fuch circumftances, be embarraffed in his 
choice. From the moment he perceives himfelf indif- 
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ferent to the objecls which furround him, and that the 
gaieties of public fociety have loll their charms, he will 
then rely on the powers of his foul, and never be lefe a- 
lone than in the company of himfelf. 

Men of genius are frequently condemned to employ- 
ments as difagreeable to the temper of their minds as a 
naufeous medicine is to an empty ftomach. Forced to 
toil upon fome dry and difgufting fubjefct, confined to a 
particular fpot, and utterly unable to releafe themfelves 
from the troublefome and impeding yoke, fuch characters 
feldom expecl tranquillity on this fide of the grave ; for 
deprived of the opportunities of engaging in the diifipa- 
tions of life, every objecl which the world prefents to 
their view increafes their difguft. It is not for them, 
they exclaim, that the young zephyrs open the budding 
foliage with their carefling breath ; that, the feathered 
choir pour fordi, in enlivening drains, their rural fongs ; 
that odoriferous flowers deck the enamelled meads. But 
leave thefe complainants to themfelves, give them their 
liberty and leifure, and you would foon obferve the na- 
tive enthufiafm of their minds regenerate, and fee them 
in the higheft region foaring with the bold wing and pe- 
netrating eye of the bird of Jove. 

If Solitude be capable of diflipating griefs of this com- 
plexion, what effect will it not produce on the minds of 
men who have the opportunity of retiring at pleafure 
to its friendly fhades, who only feek for the enjoyments 
of a pure air,, and whofe only defire isdomeflic felicity I 
When Antifthenes was afked, what fervice he had re- 
ceived from philofophy, he anfwered, " It has taught 
" me to fubdue myfelf." Pope fays, that he never laid 
his head upon his pillow without re fie cling, that the moft 
important leffon of life was to learn the art of being 
happy within himfelf. It Jecms to me that all thofe who 
are capable of living contentedly at home, and of 
loving every objecl by which they are furrounded, even 
to the dog and the cat, have found what Pope looked for. 

Thofe 
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Thofe plcafures and diflipations which are fought af- 
ter with fo much cagernefs and anxiety, have, in truth, 
the effect, of producing the mod ferious reflection in our 
minds, when we commune with ourfelves. It is then 
that we learn in what the true felicity of life properly 
confifts, whether in the poffeffion of thofe external ob- 
jects which we have no power either to alter or reform, 
or in a due and proper regulation of ourfelves. It is 
then that we begin to perceive how fall'e and faithlefs 
thofe flattering illufions prove, which feem to promife. 
us fo much happinefs. A lady, poffeffed of youth and 
beauty, wrote to me one evening on returning from a 
celebrated ridotto, " You obferved with what gaiety 
" and content I quitted the fcene. Believe me, I felt a 
" void fo painful in my bread at the fight of thofe fact.1- 
" tious joys, that I could willingly have torn the flowery 
*' decorations from my drefs." 

All the pleafures of the world are nothing, if they do 
not render the heart more happy in itfelf, and tend to 
increafe our domedic felicity. On the contrary, every 
fpecies of misfortune, however accumulated, may be 
borne by thofe who are capable of enjoying the privacy 
of ftudy, and the elegant recreation which books afford. 
To have obtained this refource, is already to have made 
confiderable advances towards happinefs ; for it would 
be prefumptuous to exact more from us than an inclina- 
tion to regulate the affeclions of the heart, and to con- 
troul the paffions of the mind. A celebrated philofo- 
pher, therefore, has with great judgment obferved, that 
there is both pride and falfhood in pretending that man 
alone is capable of effecting his own happinefs. We 
are, however, mod certainly capable of modifying the 
natural difpofitions of our fouls ; we are capable 
of forming our tades, varying our fentiments, directing 
our inclinations, of fubduing even the paffions thcm- 
felves ; and we are then not only lefs fenfible of all the 
wants of life, but feel even fatisfaclion under circum- 
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fiances which to others would appear grievous and in- 
tolerable. Health is, without doubt, one of the moft pre- 
cious enjoyments man can poffefs ; and yet there are 
circumltances and fituations, under which even the pri- 
vation of it may be accompanied with real tranquillity. 
How many times have I returned my thanks to the Great 
Difpofer of human events for an indifpofition which has 
confined me at home, and enabled me to invigorate the 
weakened functions of my foul in quietude r.nd filence ! 
a happinefs that receded as my indifpofition quitted me. 
After having been obliged to drag through the ftreets of 
the metropolis every day of my life during a number of 
years, with a feeble constitution and weakened limbs, fuf- 
ceptible, on feeling the fmalleft cold, to the fame fenfa- 
tions as if knives were feparating the flefh from the 
bone; after experiencing day after day, in the courfe of 
my profeflion, forrows fo afflicting, that I offered up the 
gratitude of my heart with tears of joy, when it pleafed 
the Almighty to afford me a moment of eafe and qui- 
etude ; it will not be wondered that any indifpofition 
which occafioned my confinement fhould afford me in- 
expreflible happinefs. 

The phyfician whopoffeffes the leaft fenfibility, being 
continually employed in adminiflering relief to the fuf- 
ferings of others, muft, without doubt, frequently forget 
his own ; but, alas ! how often alfo muft he feel the hor- 
ror of his fituation where he is fummoned to exercife a 
power not within the reach of his art, and is obliged to at- 
tend, notwithstanding all the bodily and mental anguifh 
he may perfonally feel. Under fuch circumftances, the 
difeafe which relieves the mind from the diftra&ion 
of anxiety, is to me a foft repofe, a pleafing Solitude, 
provided peevifh friends do not intrude, and politely 
difturb me with their fatiguing vifits. In thefe moments 
I pray the benediction of Heaven on thofe who negle6l to 
overwhelm me with their idle converfation, and, with 
the kindeft compafiion, forget to difturb me by enquiries 

after 
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after my health. A fingle clay in which I can remain 
quietly at home, without being obliged to receive a vifi- 
tor, and employ my mind on literary fubjects, affords 
me, notwithstanding my bodily pain, more realpleafure 
than our women of quality and men of faihion ever felt 
from all their feaflings and entertainments. 

The diminution which our fufferings experience in 
Solitude, is initfelfa confiderable advantage ; for quie- 
tude of mind to men, whofe duties depend on the public 
voice, from whom an indefatigable activity is exacted, 
and who unavoidably pafs their days in the midft of con- 
tinued anxieties, is in effect tranfeendent felicity. 

The mind, whether of the young or of the old, no 
longer feels the fear of being alone when it is capable of 
occupying itfelf in privacy on fome ufeful or agreeable 
fubject. 

If the temper mould be foured by ill-humour, we 
mould endeavour to create a diverfion of the mind by 
reading with fome fixed and particular defign ; and it is 
impoffible to read without deriving fome advantage, pro- 
vided we have a pen or pencil ready to mark the new i- 
deas as they occur, or the obfervations which illuflrate 
and confirm thofe we already poffefs; for unlefs we ap- 
ply what we learn to our own difpofitions, or the cha- 
racters of other, men, ftudy of every kind foon becomes 
fatiguing : exercife, however, will eafily lead to this 
habit, and then reading is perhaps one of the moll fure 
and certain remedies againft laflitude and difcontent. 

The mind having once acquired the habit of fixing its 
attention, is always capable of driving away unpleafant 
and painful ideas. The fight of a noble and interesting 
object, the ftudy of an ufeful fcience, a picture in which 
the -various revolutions of fociety are hiftorically dif- 
played, and the progrefs made in any particular art, agree- 
ably rivet attention, and banifli the forrows of the mind. 

Pleafures of this defcription, it is certain, greatly tran- 
fcend all thofe which adminifter merely to the fenles. I 
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am aware, that in fpeaking of the pleafures of the mind, 
fublime meditation, the profound dedu&ions of reafon, 
and the brilliant effufions of fancy are in general under- 
ftood ; but there are alfo others, for the perfeft enjoy- 
ment of which neither extenfive knowledge nor extraor- 
dinary talents are neceflary. Thefe are the pleafures 
which remit from activity and employment ; pleafures 
that are equally within the reach" of the ignorant clown 
or learned philofopher, and which produce enjoyments 
no lefs exquifite than thofe we firft mentioned : the ex- 
ertion of manual labour, therefore, ought never to be 
defpifed. I am acquainted with gentlemen who are in- 
ftruclcd in the mechanifm of their own watches ; who 
are able to work as painters, lockfmiths, carpenters ; and 
who are not only furnifhed with almolt all the tools pro- 
per to every branch of trade, but know alfo how to ufe 
them : fuch characters never feel the leaft difquietude 
from the want of fociety, and are in confequence the 
happieft of men. 

The labours we experience in any art or fcience form 
the recreation of it ; and, when carried to a certain de- 
gree of perfection, render man focial with himfelf, and 
counterbalance the greatefl: of moral evils. To conquer 
difficulties is to promote our pleafures ; and every time 
our efforts attain to a certain point, from whence we can 
view with complacency the end of our labours, the foul 
feels an inexpreffible tranquillity and fatisfaftion, and, be- 
ing contented within itfelf, feeks for no higher pleafure. 

The enjoyments of the heart are within the reach of 
all men who, free, eafy, and affeftionate, are contented 
with themfelves, and pleafed with thofe about them. A- 
las ! how much fuperior, therefore, for this reafon, is the 
happinefs which a country life affords, to that deceitful 
felicity which is affe£ted in the courts of princes, and in 
the brilliant circles of the great and gay ; a truth feverely 
felt by men of worldly pleafure, and confeffed by their 
frequent complaints of reftleifnefs and languour ; com- 
plaints 
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plaints unknown among the vallies of the Alps, or upon 
thofe mountains where innocence yet dwells, and which 
no vifitor ever quitted without the tribute of a tear. 

The fatal poifon, however, which lurks beneath the 
manners of luxurious cities, might eafily be avoided, by- 
renouncing the infipid life in which the inhabitants are 
engaged. Virtuous actions convey tranquillity to the 
foul ; and a joy equally calm and permanent accompanies 
the man into the clofeft receffes of retirement, whole 
mind is fixed upon difcharging the duties of humanity. 
With what delight alio do we dwell upon the recital of 
our fchool adventures, the wanton tricks of our youth. 
The hiftory of the early periods of our lives, the remem- 
brance of our plays and paftimes, of the little pains and 
puerile wifhes of our infancy, always recall to our minds 
the molt agreeable ideas. Ah ! with what complacent 
(miles, with what (oft regret, a venerable old man turns 
his eyes upon the happy aera when the incarnation of 
youth animated all his joys; when he entered into every 
enterprise with vigour, vivacity and courage; when he 
fought difficulties only to difplay his powers in furmount- 
ing them I 

Let us contraft the character we formerly bore with 
that which we at prefent poffcfs; or, by giving a freer 
range to our ideas, let us rather call our thoughts upon 
the various events of which we have been witneifes ; upon 
the means which the Almighty has thought proper to em- 
ploy in the exaltation or debafement of empires ; upon 
the rapid progrefs which the arts and fciences have made 
within our own remembrance ; upon the advancement of 
philofophy and the retreat of prejudice; upon the afcend- 
ancy which ignorance and fuperltition ftill maintain, not- 
withflanding the fublime efforts of genius to fupprefs 
them ; upon the bright irradiations of intellect, and the 
moral depravation of the heart, and we lhall loon per- 
ceive the clouds of languor difappear, and tranquillity, 
peace, and good humour prevail, 

The 
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The inexpreflible felicity, that variety of delightful 
enjoyments, i'o fuperior to the gratifications of fenfe, 
which Solitude affords to every reflecting mind, are ca- 
pable of being relifhed at every period of our live* ; in 
the laft decay of age as well as in the earliefl prime of 
youth. He who to a vigorous conftitution, a free fpirit, 
an eafy temper, has added the advantages of a cultivated 
understanding, will here experience, while his heart con- 
tinues pure and his mind innocent, the higheft and mod 
unalterable pleafure. The love of exercife animates all 
the faculties, of the foul, and increales the energies of 
nature. Employment is the firft defire of every active 
mind. It is the filent confcioufnefs of the fuperiority of 
our nature, of the force of our intellectual powers, of 
the high dignity of our character, which infpire great 
fouls with that noble ardour which carries them to the 
true fublime. Conftrained by the duties of their fitua- 
tion to mix in the intercourfe of fociety ; obliged to fub- 
mit, in fpite of their inclination, to the frivolous and fa- 
tiguing diffipations of the world, it is in withdrawing 
from thefe tumultuous fcenes into the filence of medi- 
tation, that men become fenlible of the divine effervef- 
cence of their fouls, feel a wiih to break their chains, to 
efcape from the fervility of pleafure, and from all the 
noify and tumultuous joys in which they are engaged. 
We never feel with higher energy and fatisfaclion, with 
greater comfort and cordiality, that we live, think, are 
reafonable beings, felf-aclive, free, capable of the mod 
fublime exertions, and partaking of immortality, than in 
thofe moments when we (hut the door againd the intru- 
fions of impertinence and fafhion. 

There are few vexations fo infupportable as thofe 
taftelefs vifits, thofe annoying partialities, by which a life 
of lazy opulence and wanton pleafure is occupied. 
" My thoughts," fays RoufTeau, " will only come when 
they pleafe, and not when I choofe." Obliged, there- 
fore, to wait for their arrival, the intrufion of a ftranger, 

or 
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or even the vifit of an acquaintance by whom he was 
not intimately known, was always dreadful to him. It 
was for this reafon alone, that this extraordinary charac- 
ter, who feldom experienced an hour of tranquillity un- 
accompanied by pain, felt fuch petulant indignation a- 
gainft the importunate civilities and empty compliments 
of common converfation, while he enjoyed the rational 
intercourfe of fenfible and well-informed minds with the 
higheft delight.* 

How foon, alas ! the dignity of the human chara&er 
becomes debafed by aflbciating with low and little 
minds! How many rays of thought, precious rays! 
emanating immediately from the Deity upon the mind 
of man, are extinguished by the noxious vapours of flag- 
nated life ! JBut it is mediation and reflection that muft 
give them birth, elevate them to the heights of genius, 
make them fubfiftent with the nature of the human 
mind, and conformable to the fpirit of the human cha- 
racter. 

. Virtues, to which the foul cannot raife itfelf, even 
in the molt amiable of all focieties, are frequently 
produced by Solitude. Separated by diftance from 
our friends, we feel ourfelves deprived of the company 
of thofe who are deareft to our hearts ; and, to relievo- 
the dreary void, we afpire to the moft fublime efforts, and 
adopt the boldeft refolutions. On the contrary, while 
we are under the protecting care of friendfhip and of love, 
while their kind offices fupply all our wants, and their 
affectionate embraces lock us eternally in their arms, we 
forget, in the blandifhments of fuch a ftate, almoft the 
faculty of felf-motion, lofe fight of the powers of afting 
from ourfelves, and feldom reflect that we may be re- 
duced 

* " I never could endure," fays Roufleau, " the empty and 
" unmeaning compliments of common converfation ; but from 
*' converfations alfeful or ingenious, I have always felt the high- 
" eft pleafure, and have never refufed to partake of them." 

E 
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duced to the necefihy of fupporting ourfelves under the 
adverfities of life. To guard againft this event, there- 
fore, it is proper, by retiring into Solitude, to experience 
and rely upon the ftrength of our own powers. The 
foul, weakened by the ftorms of life, then acquires new 
vigour, fixes the fteady eye of fortitude on the frowns 
of adverfity, and learns to elude the threatening rocks on 
which the happinefs of vulgar minds fo frequently is 
wrecked. He who devotes his days to Solitude, finds 
refources within himfelf of which he had no idea, while 
philofophy infpires him with courage to fuftain the mod 
rigorous fhocks of fate. 

The difpofition of man becomes more firm, his opi- 
nions more determined and correct, when, urged by the 
tumults of life, he reflects, i>» the quietude of his heart, 
on his own nature and the manners of the world. The 
constitution of a verfatile and undecided character pro- 
ceeds entirely from that intellectual weaknefs which pre- 
vents the mind from thinking for itfelL Such characters 
confult upon every occafion the oracle of public opi- 
nion, fo infallible in their ideas, before they know what 
they ought to think, or in what, manner their judgment 
fhould be formed, or their conduct regulated. 

Weak minds always conceive it molt fafe to adopt the 
fentiments of the multitude. They never venture an o- 
pinion upon any fubject until the majority have decided* 
Thefe decifions, whether upon men or things, they im- 
plicitly follow, without giving themfelves the trouble to 
enquire who is right, or on which fide the truth lies* 
The fpirit of truth and love of equity, indeed, are only 
to be expected from thofe who are fearlcfs of living a- 
lone. Meri'bf diffipated minds are never the protectors 
of the weak, or the avengers of the oppreffed. Are the 
various and powerful holts of fools and knaves your ene- 
mies ? Are you injured in your property by injuftice, 
or in your fame by calumny ? You rauft not hope for 
redrefs from light characters, or for fupport from men of 
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tSi'ffipation ; for they only repeat the- voice of error, and 
propagate the fallacies of prejudice. 

To live in Solitude, to feel ourfeves alone, only in- 
fpires fears, infomuch as it contributes to extinguifh one 
corporeal power by giving birth to another. The powers 
of the mind, on the contrary, augment in proportion as 
they become more concentrated, when no perfon is u- 
nited to us, or ready to afford proteftion. To live un- 
diflurbed, to mitigate the fuffering of prefent impref- 
fions, to render the mind fuperior to the accidents of 
life, and to gain fufficient intrepidity to oppofe the dan- 
ger of advcriity, it is abfolutely neceffary to live alone. 
How fmoothly flows the ftrearn of life when we have no 
anxiety to enquire " Who did this?" " Who faid that?" 
How many rniferable prejudices, and ftill more con- 
temptible paflions, has one ferious refle&ion fubdued ! 
How qukkly, in fuch a fituation, that flavifh, fhameful, 
and idolatrous veneration for every unworthy objecl dif- 
appears 1 With what noble fpirit the votary of Solitude 
fearlefsly difdaiivs thofe characters who conceive that 
high birth and ilkrftrious defcent confer a privilege to 
tyrannize over inferior men, to- whom they frequently 
afford fo many reafons to hold them in contempt. 

An ingenious and celebrated oblerver of men and 
things informs us, it is in leifure and retirement alone, that 
the foul exalts itfelf into a fublimc fuperiority over the 
accidents of life, becomes indifferent to the good or evil 
it may experience, the praife or cenfure it may receive, 
the life it may enjoy, or even the death it may fuffer. — 
It is in Solitude alone that thofe noble and refined ideas, 
thofe profound principles and unerring axioms, which 
form and fupport every great character, *are developed. 
Even philofophy itfelf, continues this excellent philofo* 
pher in his obfervations upon Cicero, and thofe deep 
theories upon which the fublime conduct of the ftatefman 
is founded, and which enables him to perform with ex- 
cellence the important duties with which he is charged, 
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are formed in the filence of Solitude, infome diflant re- 
tirement from the great theatre of the world. 

As Solitude, therefore, not only gives firmnefs to the 
characters, and propriety to the fentiments, of men, but 
leads the mind to a true degree of elevation ; fo likewife 
there is no other fituation in which we fo foon acquire 
the important knowledge of ourfelves. 

Retirement connects us more clofely with our own 
bofoms, and we live in habits of the ftri£left intimacy 
only with ourfelves. It is certainly poffible for men to 
be deliberate and wife, even amidft all the tumults of the 
world, efpecially if their principles be well fixed before 
they enter on the ftage of life ; but it is much more diffi- 
cult to preferve an integrity of conduct amidft the cor- 
ruptions of fociety than in the fimplicitv of Solitude. 
How many men pleafe only by their faults, and recom- 
mend themfelves only by their vices I How many pro- 
fligate villains and unprincipled adventurers, of infinu- 
ating manners, are well received by fociety, only becaufe 
they have learned the art of adminiftering to the follies, 
the weakneffes, the vices of thofe who give the lead to 
fafhion ! How is it poffible that the mind, intoxicated 
with the fumes of that incenfe which Flattery burns to 
its honour, fhould be capable of knowing or appreciat- 
ing the characters of men I But, on the contrary, in the 
filence and tranquillity of retirement, whether we are led 
by inclination to the ftudy of ourfelves, awakened to re- 
flection by a fenfe of mifery, or compelled to think feri- 
oufly on our fituation, and to examine the inward com- 
plexion of the heart, we can learn what we are, and what 
we ought to be. 

How many new and ufeful difcoveries may be made 
by occasionally forcing ourfelves from the vortex of the 
world to the calm enjoyments of ftudy and reflection ! 
To accomplifh this end, it is only neceffary to commune 
ferioufly with our hearts, and to examine our conduct 
with candour and impartiality. The man of worldly 

pleafure 
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plcafure, indeed, has reafon to fhun this felf-examination, 
conicious that the refult of the enquiry would be extreme- 
ly unfavourable : for he who only judges of himfelf by 
the flattering opinion which others have been pleafed to 
cxprefs of his character, will in fuch a fcrutiny behold 
with furprize, that he is the miferablc (lave of fafhion, 
habit, and public opinion, fubmitting with laborious dili- 
gence, and the utmoft poffible grace, to the exactions of 
politenefs, and the authoritative demands of eftablifhed 
ceremony ; never venturing to contradict the imperious 
voice of fafhion, however fenfelefs and abfurd its dic- 
tates may appear; obfequioufly following the example 
of others, giving credit to every thing they fay, doing 
every thing they do, and not daring to condemn thoie 
purfuits which every one feems fo highly to approve. 
If fuch a character pofiefs that degree of candour he 
ought, he will not only perceive, but acknowledge, that 
art infinite number of his daily thoughts and aftions are 
infpired by a bale fear of himfelf, or arife from a fervile 
complaifance to others j that in the company of princes 
and ftatefmen he only feeks to flatter their vanities, and 
indulge their caprices ; that by his devotion to politenefs, 
he fubmits to become the minifter of their vices, rather 
than offer them the fmalleft contradiction, or hazard ait 
opinion that is likely to give them the leaft difpleafure. 
Whoever with calm confideration views this terrifying 
picture, will feel in the filent emotions of his heart the 
neceffity of occafionally retiring into Solitude, and feek- 
ing fociety with men of nobler fentiments and purer 
principles. 

The violent alternatives of pleafure and pain, of hope 
and fear, of content and mortification, inceflantly tor- 
ment the mind that has not courage to rife fuperior to 
the influence of the objects of fenfe. The virtues fly 
from the habitation of a heart that yields itfelf to firft 
impreflions, of a heart that is for ever obedient to the 
feelings of the moment, and incapable of exerting a 

dominion 
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dominion over them. The virtues alfo ceafe to dwell in 
the bofoms of the worldly* who, following the example 
of the times, are guided in all their aclions by fioifter 
motives, and dire&ed to every end by the mean confi- 
deration of fclf-intereft either immediate or remote. To 
exercife even virtue itfelf with advantage and effeel, it is 
neceffary to retire into Solitude ; to avoid the impedi- 
ments which the accidents of the pafling day may create ; 
to eftimate, by filent examination, the true value of 
things, and the real merit of human actions. The mind, 
debafed by the corruptions of the world, has no idea 
of relinquifhing the profpect of prefent benefit, and 
making a noble facrifice of glory and of fortune. They 
never appreciate any aftion by its intrinfic merit ; but 
conduct all their calculations upon a vile notion of lu- 
cre, and only affume the garb of virtue as a mean of 
matching fome poor advantage, obtaining fome paltry 
honours, or gaining fome fcrviceable credit : to thofe 
who, from their power and fuperiority, might, if they 
were equally bafe and contemptible, prejudice their in- 
terefts, they pay a fervile court, flatter, lie, calumniate, 
and cringe, and depart only to commit new bafenefs 
el fe where. 

Man difcovers with deeper penetration the extent and 
nature of the pamons by which he is fwayed, when he 
reflecls on their power in the calmnefs and filence of 
Solitude, where the loul, being lefs frequently fufpended 
between hope and fear, a£ls with greater freedom. How 
virtuous, alas ! do we all become under the preffure 
of calamity ! How fubmiffive, how indulgent, how 
kind is man, when the finger of God chaftifes his frail- 
ties, by rendering his hopes delufive, and his fchemes 
abortive; when the Almighty Power humbles human 
pride, converts our wifdom into folly, our profoundeft 
counfels into manifeft and (Inking inftances of mad- 
nefs ! At fuch a moment the careffes of a child, the mofl 
difiant civility from inferiors, afford us the highell com- 
fort. 
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fort. The fcene, however, prefently changes ; we view 
misfortune under a different afpeel, our foftnefs dies a- 
way, our bufferings decreafe, the foul begins to rife from 
its dejection, we acquire a knowledge of its faculties, 
become indifferent to every external object, and, feel- 
ing the extent of its powers, difcover our fuperiority 
over all thof'e circumltances which before gave inquie- 
tude to fear, and alarm to weaknefs. 

Sheltered in the retreats of Solitude from the ex- 
tremes of fortune, and lefs expofed to the intoxication of 
luccefs, or the depreflion of difappointment, life glides 
eafily along like the fhadow of a pairing cloud. Adver- 
fity need not here intrude, to teach us how infignificant 
we are in the eyes of God, how helplefs without his af- 
fiftance, how much our unchecked pride poifons the hap- 
pinefs of life, torments the heart, and becomes the end- 
lefs and increafing fource of human mifery; for in the 
calm regions of retirement, undifturbed by treacherous 
fondnefs, or groundlefs hate, if even hope fhould difap- 
pear, and every comfort vanifli from our view, we are 
ftill capable of fubmitting to the ftroke of fate with pa- 
tience and refignation. 

Let every one, therefore, who wifhes to think with 
dignity, or live with, cafe, feek the retreats of Solitude, 
and enter into friendly intercourfe with his own heart. 
How fmall a portion of true philofophy, with an enlight- 
ened understanding, will render us humble and compli- 
ant ! But in the mifts of prejudice, dazzled by the in- 
tellectual glimmer of falfe lights,' every one mistakes the 
true path, and feeks for happinefs in the fhades. of dark- 
nefs and the labyrinths of obfeurity. The habits of re- 
tirement and tranquillity can alone enable us to make a 
juft climate of men and things, and it is by renouncing 
all the prepoffefllons which the corruptions of fociety 
have implanted in the mind, that we make the firlt ad- 
vances towards the restoration of reafon, and the attain- 
ment of felicity. 

Solitude 
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Solitude will afford us this advantage, if- when we are 
there alone before God, and far retired from the ob- 
fervation of men, the filent language of confeience fhews 
to us the great imperfection of our characlers, and the 
many difficulties we have to furmount before we can 
attain the excellence of which our nature is capable. 
In fociety men mutually deceive each other : they make 
a parade of learning, affe£t fentiments which they do not 
poffefs, dazzle the obferver by borrowed rays, and in 
the end miflead themfelves by the illusions which they 
raife. But in Solitude, far removed from the guile of 
flattery and falfefhood, accompanied by truth and fol- 
lowed by virtue, the mind enters into a dole acquaint- 
ance with itfelf, forms its judgment with greater accu- 
racy, and feels the ineftimable value of fincerity and 
finglenefs of heart. Here the poffeflion of thefe quali- 
ties can never prove injurious ; for in the retreats of 
Solitude, moral excellence is not an objeel of either ri- 
dicule or contempt. We here compare the falfe appear- 
ances of the world with the reality of things, and per- 
ceive the advantages. they feemed to promife, and the 
fpecious virtues they appeared to poffefs, vaniih like an 
airy vapour. The pride of human wit, the falfe conclu- 
fions of reafon, the miffakes of vanity, and the weak- 
neffes of the heart, are developed to the eye of impar- 
tiality. All that is imperfeel in our faired virtues, in 
our fublimeft conceptions, in our mod generous ac- 
tions, all the orientations of felf-love, are here exhibited 
in their natural forms. Is it poffible to acquire fo per- 
fect a knowledge of out felves in the world, amidft the 
buftle of bufinejs, and among the encreafing dangers of 
focial life ? 

To fubdue the dangerous padions and pernicious in- 
clinations which agitate and miflead the heart, itisnecef- 
fary to fix the attention on other obje6ls, and turn our 
attachments to more laudable purfuits ; but Solitude is 
the only fituation in which new fentiments and new ideas, 
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arifmg from inexhauftible refources, inftil themfelves in- 
to the mind : here the foul acts with perfect freedom in 
every direction, and exerts all the force and energy of 
which it is fufccptible. And as Solitude to the idle may 
mitigate the intemperance of defire ; fo, on the contrary, 
to the active it affords a complete victory over all the 
moft irregular inclinations of the heart. 

Snatched from the illufions of fociety, from the fnares 
of the world, and placed in the fecurity of retirement, we 
view every object in its true form, as well under the dif- 
fractions of misfortune, as in the pangs of ficknefs and in 
the anguifh of death. The vanity and emptinefs of all 
'thofe advantages which we expect from external objects, 
appear in full view, and we difcover the neceffity of 
curbing the extravagance of our thoughts, and the li- 
centioufnefs of our defires. The veil of falfe appearance 
is removed; and he who in the world was raifed as much 
above others, as by his faults and vices he ought to have 
funk beneath them, here perceives the imperfections 
which flattery had concealed, and which a crowd of mi- 
ferable (laves had perhaps the bafenefs aud cowardice en- 
tirely to juftify. 

To acquire durable pleafures and true felicity, it is 
neceffary to adopt the judicious and rational philofophy 
which confiders life in a ferious point of view, courts en- 
joyments which neither time nor accident can deftroy, 
and looks with an eye of pity on the flupid vulgar, agitat- 
ing their minds and tormenting their hearts in fplendid 
naileries and childifh converfations. Thofe however, 
on the contrary, who have no knowledge of their own 
hearts, who have no habits of reflection, no means of 
employment, who have not perfevered in virtue, nor are 
able to liften to the voice of reafon, have nothing to 
hope from Solitude : their joys are all annihilated when 
the blood has loft its warmth, when the fenfes are blunt- 
ed, and their powers diminifhed : on experiencing the 
ieaft inconvenience, the moft trifling reverfe of fortune, 
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they fall into the decpeft diftrefs, the mod horrid ideas 
fill their minds, and they are tormented with all the agita- 
tions of an alarmed imagination. 

We have hitherto only pointed out one portion of the 
general advantages of Solitude ; there are, however, ma- 
ny others which touch men more nearly. Ah! who has 
not experienced its kind influence in the adverfities of 
life ? Who has not in the moment of convalefcence, in 
the hour of melancholy, in the age when feparation or 
death has deprived the heart of the intercourfes of friend- 
ship, fought relief under its falutary fhades ? Happy is 
the being who is fenfibk of the advantages of a religious 
retirement from the world, of a facred tranquillity, where 
all the benefits to be derived from fociety imprefs them- 
felves more deeply in the heart, where every hour is 
confecrated to the practice of the mild and peaceful vir- 
tues, and where every man, when he is on the bed of 
death, wifhes- he had lived I But thefe advantages be- 
come much more confpicuous when we compare the 
modes of thought which employ the mind of a folitary 
philofopher with thofe of a worldly fenfualift ; the tire- 
fomeand tumultuous life of the one with the foft tranquilli- 
ty of the other ; when weoppofe the fear and horror which 
difturb the death-bed of the worldly-minded man with 
the peaceable and eafy exit of thofe pious fouls who fub- 
mit with refignation to the will of Heaven. It is at this 
awful moment that we feel how important it is to turn the 
eye inwardly upon ourfelves, and to hold a religious 
communion with our Creator, if we would bear the fuf- 
ferings of life with dignity, and the pains of death with 
eafe. 

Solitude affords us the moft inconteftible advantages 
under the greateft adverfities of life. The convalefcent, 
the unfortunate, the mifanthrope, here find equal relief, 
their tortured fouls here find a balm for the deep and 
painful wounds they have received, and foon regain 
their priftine health and vigour. 

Sicknefs 
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Sicknefs and affliaion would fly with horror from the 
retreats of Solitude, if their friendly fhades did not afford 
them that confolation which they are unable to obtain in 
the temples of pleafure. The fubtile vapour which fen- 
fuality and intoxication filed upon the obje&s that fur- 
round a ftate of health and happinefs entirely difappears ; 
and all thofe charms, which fubfift rather in imagination 
than in reality, lofe their power. To the happy every 
objeft wears the delightful colours of the rofe; but to 
the miferable alt- is black and dreadful The two con- 
ditions are equally in the extreme; but neither of them 
difcovcr the errors into which they are betrayed, until 
the moment when the curtain drops; when the fcene 
changes, the illufion is difTipated, Both of them enjoy 
the dream, while the understanding continues filent and 
abforbed. The one feels that God employs his atten- 
tion to the prcfervation of his creatures, even when he 
fees them the moft abandoned and profligate ; the others 
devote themfelves to thole vanities and pleafures with 
which the fafhions of the world intoxicate the mind, e- 
ven although at the very moment they reflect ferioufly 
upon themfelves, upon their prefent fituation, their fu- 
ture defHny, and the means by which alone they can 
be conducted to perfect felicity. 

How unhappy fhould we be if the Divine Providence 
were to grant us every thing we defire ! Even under the 
veiy afflictions by which man conceives all the happi- 
nefs of his life annihilated, God perhaps purpofes fome- 
thing extraordinary in his favour. New circumftances 
excite new exertions. In Solitude and tranquillity, if 
we earneflly endeavour to conquer misfortune, the acti- 
vity of life, which, until the moment of adverfity, had 
been perhaps fufpended, fuddenly changes; and the mind 
regains its energy and vigour, even while it laments the 
ftate of inaftion to which it conceives itfclf to be irre- 
trievably reduced. 

But 
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But there are ftill greater advantages : if forrow forces 
us into Solitude, patience and perfeverance foon reftore 
the foul to its natural tranquillity and joy. We ought 
never to infpect the volume of futurity ; its pages will 
only deceive us : on the contrary, we ought for ever to 
repeat this experimental truth, this confolatory maxim : 
That the objects which men behold at a diftance with 
fear and trembling, lofe on a nearer approach, not only 
their difagreeable and menacing afpcct, but frequently, 
in the event, produce the moft agreeable and unexpected 
pleafures. He who tries every expedient, who boldly 
oppofes himfelf to every difficulty, who ftands flcady 
and inflexible to every obftacle, who neglects no exer- 
tion within his power, and relies with confidence upon 
the affiftance of God, extracts from affliction both its poi- 
fon and its fling, and deprives misfortune of its victory. 

Sorrow, misfortune, ficknefs, foon render us eafy and 
familiar with Solitude. How readily we renounce the 
world, how indifferent we become to all its pleafures, 
when the infidious eloquence of the paffions is filenced, 
when we are diftracted by pain, oppreffed by grief, and 
deferted by all our powers ! Under fuch ci re um fiances 
we immediately perceive the weaknefs and inftability of 
thofe fuccours which the world affords ; where pain is 
mixed with every joy, and vanity reigns throughout. 
How many ufeful truths, alas ! does ficknefs teach even 
to kings and minifters, while they fuffer themfelves to be 
deluded and impofed upon by all mankind ! 

The opportunity which a valetudinarian enjoys of em- 
ploying his faculties with facility and fuccefs in a manner 
conformable to the extent of his defigns, is undoubtedly 
fhort, and paffes rapidly away. Such happinefs is the lot 
only of thofe who enjoy robuft health : they alone can 
exclaim, " Time is my own ;" — But he who labours under- 
continual ficknefs and fuffering, and whofe avocation de- 
pends on the public neceffity or caprice, can never fay 
that he has one moment to himfelf. He muft watch the 

fleeting 
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fleeting hours as they pafs, and feize an interval of leifure 
when and where he can. Neceflky, as well as reafon, 
convinces him, that he mud, in fpite of his daily fuffer- 
ings, his wearied body, or his haraffed mind, firmly refill 
his accumulating troubles; and, if he would fave him- 
felf from becoming the victim of dejeftion, manfully 
combat the difficulties by which he is attacked. The 
more we enervate ourfelves the more we become the 
prey of ill health ; but a determined courage and obfH- 
nate refiflance frequently renovate our powers; and he 
who, in the calm of Solitude, vigoroufly wreftles with 
misfortune, is certain, in the event, of gaining confidera 
ble advantage. 

But under the pains of ficknefs, we are apt too eafily 
to liften to the voice of indulgence ; we negle6l to exer- 
cife the powers we poffefs; and, in (lead of directing the 
attention to thofe obje6ls which may divert diftrafction 
and flrengthen fortitude, we fofter fondly in our bo- 
foms all the difagreeable circumflances of our fituation. 
The foul links from inquietude to inquietude, lofes all 
its powers, abandons its remaining reafon, and feels, from 
its increafing agonies and fufferings, no confidence in its 
own exertions. The valetudinarian mould force his 
mind to forget its troubles ; mould endeavour to emerge 
from the heavy atmofphere by which he is enveloped 
and depreffed. By thefe exertions he will certainly find 
unexpected relief, and be able to accomplifh that which 
before he conceived to be impoffible. For this purpofe, 
however, he mult firfl difmifs the phyficians who daily 
vifithim to afcertain the ftate of his health ; feeling his 
pulfe with a ludicrous gravity, while they ferioully make 
their heads, and perform, according to their cultom, ma- 
ny other affecled and ridiculous tricks ; but who, from 
a great inclination to difcover what does not exifl, un- 
happily never difcern the fymptoms that arc mod plainly 
to be feen. Thefe pretenders to fcience ferve only to 
alarm the mind of the patient, to rivet his attention more 

clofely 
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clofely to thofe very objects which it is his intereft to 
forget, and to redouble his fufferings by the beneiicial 
danger into which they raife the raoft trifling circum- 
ftance of his diforder. He muft alfo avoid the company 
of falfe friends, and all thofe who only adminifter flattery 
to his frailties. He muft learn to alfure them, that he 
difbelieves all that they have told him; for if the fenfa- 
tions they excite are thought to have any foundation in 
truth, his own imagination immediately fuperinduces a 
variety of gloomy phantoms and terrifying chimeras. 

Thus, under fituations the molt difficult to fupport, 
there -Mill remain relburces and confolations in the bo- 
fom of Solitude. Are the nerves deranged ? Is the 
head pained by vertigos ? Has the mind no longer any 
power to think, the eye to read, the hand to write ? Has 
it become phyfically impoflible to exercife any of the 
functions of the foul ? In fuch a fituation we muft learn 
" jo vegetate," faid one of the moft enlightened philo- 
fophers of Germany, when he beheld me at Hanover, 
in a condition which rendered me incapable of adopting 
any other refource. O Gaive ! with what rapture I 
threw myfelf into your arms ! With what tranfports I 
heard "you fpeak ! when you fhewed me the neceflity of 
learning to fupport myfelf under my accumulated cala- 
mities, by convincing me that you had experienced 
equal fufferings, and had been able to practife the lef- 
fons which you taught. 

The lublimc Mendelfohm, during a certain period of 
his life, was frequently obliged to retire, when difcourf- 
ing on philofophical fubjects, to avoid the danger of 
fainting. In thefe moments it was his cuftom to neglect 
all ftudy, to banifh labour of thought entirely from his 
mind. His phyfician one day afked him, " How then 
« do you employ your time, if you do not think ?" — ** I 
" retire to the window of my chamber, and count the 
" tiles upon the roof of my neighbour's houfc." 

Without 
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Without thy tranquil wifdom, O my beloved Men- 
delfohm ! without thy rcfignation to the will of Heaven, 
we can never reach that elevated grandeur of character, 
can never attain to that dignified endurance of our 
fufferings, can never poffefs that ftoic fortitude which 
places human happinefs beyond the reach of mifery, and 
out of the power of fate. Thy great example pours 
confolation into the heart ; and humanity fhould behold 
with grateful joy the fuperiority which refignation af- 
fords to us, even under the fevereft of phyfical misfor- 
tunes. 

A flight effort to obtain the fainted ray of comfort, 
and a calm refignation under inevitable misfortunes, will 
mutually contribute to procure relief. The man whofc 
mind adheres to virtue, will never permit himfelf to be 
lb far overcome by the fenfe of misfortune, as not to 
endeavour to vanquifh his feelings, even when, fallen 
into the unhappy ftate of defpair, he no longer fees any 
profpect of comfort or confolation. The moll deje6led 
bofom may endure fenfations deeply afflicting, provid- 
ed the mind be not lazy and inactive, will exercife its 
attention on fome other object than itfelf, and make the 
finalleft effort to withdraw the foul from brooding over 
its torments and its forrows, by infpiring the mind with 
ideas of virtuous fentiments, noble actions, and generous 
inclinations. For this reafon, it is neceffary to cultivate 
in our minds the love of aftivity, and, after a dutiful 
and entire fubmiflion to the difpenfations of Heaven, 
force ourfelves into employment, until, from the warmth 
of our exertions, we acquire a habit of alertnefs. I con- 
fider a difpofition to be aftive amidft that difguft and 
apathy which deftroy the nerves of life, as the moft fure 
and efficacious antidote againft the poifon of a dejected 
fpirit, a foured temper, a melancholy mind. 

The influence of the mind upon the body is one of 
the moft confolatory truths to thofe who are the fubje£t 
«f habitual fufferings. Supported by this idea, they ne- 
ver 
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ver permit their reafon to be entirely overcome: reli- 
gion, under this idea, never lofes its powerful empire in 
the bread : and they are never inftru6led in the lamenta- 
ble truth, that men of the fincft fenfibilities and molt 
cultivated underftandings frequently difcover lefs forti- 
tude under afflictions than the moft vulgar of mankind. 
It is perhaps incredible, that Campanella fhould have 
been capable of deranging his mind by gloomy reflec- 
tions, to fuch a degree that he might have endured the 
tortures of the rack with lefs pain; but I can, from my 
own experience, affert, that even in the extremity of dif- 
trefs, every obje6l which diverts the attention foftens 
the evils we endure, and frequently drives them, unper- 
ceived, away. 

Many celebrated philofophers have by this means at 
length been able not only to preferve a tranquil mind in 
the rhidft of the moft poignant fufferings, but have even 
increafed the fhength of their intellectual faculties in 
fpite of their corporeal pains. Rouffeau compofed the 
greater part of his immortal works under the continual 
preffure of ficknefs and of grief. Gellert, who, by his 
mild, agreeable, and inftru&ive writings, has become the 
preceptor of Germany, certainly found in this interefting 
occupation the fureft remedy againft melancholy. At 
an age already far advanced in life, Mendelfohm, who, 
although not by nature fubjeft to dejeclion, was for a 
long time opprcfled by an almoft inconceivable derange- 
ment of the nervous fyftem, by fubmitting with pati- 
ence and docility to his fufferings, ftill maintains all the 
noble and fublime advantages of his youth. Garve, 
who had lived whole years without being able to read, 
to write, or to think, afterwards compofed his Treatife 
on Cicero; and in that work, this profound writer, fo 
circumfpeft in all his expreffions that he would have 
been fenfibly affected if any word too emphatic had 
dropped from his pen, with a fpecies of enthufiafm re- 
turns thanks to the Almighty God for the imbecility of 

his 
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his conftitution, becaufe it had convinced him of the ex- 
tensive influence which the powers of the mind poffefs 
over thofe of the body. 

A firm refokition, a fteady adherence towards fome 
noble and intereding end, will enable us to endure the 
mod poignant affliction. An heroic courage is natural 
in all the dangerous enterprizes of ambition, and in the 
little croffes of life is much more common than patience ; 
but a perfevering courage under evils of long duration, 
is a quality rarely feen, efpecially when the foul, ener- 
vated by melancholy, abandons itfelf to defpair, its mod 
ordinary refuge, and looks up to Heaven alone for its 
protection. 

It is this that renders melancholy the mod fevere of 
all the calamities of human life ; and of all the remedies 
againd it, there is none more efficacious than a calm and 
filent employment of the mind : for in Solitude the 
weight of melancholy is leffened by the feebleft effort, 
by the flighted refidance. The moment we make it a 
rule never to be idle, and to bear our fufferings with 
patience, the keened anguifh of the foul flies from our 
refignation, yields to our fubmiflion. While we en- 
courage a fondnefs for activity-, and endeavour to impel 
the incumbent mifery by moderate but continued efforts, 
the fpirits gain new powers : a fmall viclory leads to a 
greater conqued ; and the joy which fuccefs infpires, 
immediately dedroys the notion we had entertained of 
endlefs forrow. If the exertions of reafon and virtue 
prove ineffectual againd ficknefs and ill-humour, we 
fhould employ the mind upon fome engaging object 
which requires but little attention ; for the flighted is 
frequently capable of fubduing the fevered forrow. 
The fhades of melancholy difappear, the moment we 
fix attention on any object that intereds the mind. Of- 
tentimes, alas ! that extravagant defpair, that fupinenefs 
and apathy which reje&s all advice, and renders us in- 
capable of confolation, is only a concealment of our 

G vexations 
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vexations, and of confequence becomes a leal malady 
of the mind, which it is impoffible to conquer but by a 
firm and conftant perfeverance. 
£*• To men who poffefs a fenfibility too refined, an ima- 
gination too ardent, to mix with comfort in the fociety 
of the world, and who are continually complaining of 
men and things, Solitude is not only defirable, but abfo- 
lutely neceffary. He who fuffers himfelf to be afllicled 
by that which fcarcely excites an emotion in the breads 
of other men ; who complains of thofe misfortunes as fe- 
vere which others fcarcely feel ; whole mind falls into 
defpair unlefs his happinefs be inftantly reftored, and his 
wants immediately fatisfied ; who fuffers unceafing tor- 
ments from the illufions of his fancy ; who feels himfelf 
unhappy only becaufe profperity docs not anticipate his 
wifhes ; who murmurs againft the bleffingshe receives, 
becaufe he is ignorant of his real wants ; who flies from 
one amufement to another ; who is alarmed at every 
thing, and enjoys nothing : he, alas ! is not formed for 
fociety ; and if Solitude have not power to heal his 
wounded fpirit, the earth certainly contains no remedy 
to cure him. 

Men who in other refpccls are very rational, poffefled 
of excellent hearts, of pious difpofitions, frequently fall 
into difquietude and defpair, but it is almoft entirely 
their own fault. If their defpair arife, as is generally the 
cafe, from unfounded fears ; if they love to torment then?-, 
felves and others upon every flight inconvenience, upon 
the fmalleft derangement of their health ; if they con- 
ftantly refort to medicine for that relief which reafon 
alone can afford ; if they will not endeavour to reprefs 
the wanderings of their fancies ; if, after having fupport- 
ed the acuteft pains with patience, and blunted the great- 
eft misfortunes bv fortitude, thev neither can nor will 
learn to bear the punclure of the fmalleft pin, to endure 
the lighted accidents of mortal life ; they ought not to 
complain of the want of courage to any but themfelves : 

fuch 
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fuch characters, who by a Tingle effort of the undemand- 
ing might look with an eye of compofure and tranquilli- 
ty on the multiplied and fatal fires iffuing from the dread- 
ful cannon's mouth, fall under the apprchenfion of be- 
ing fired at by pop-guns. 

Firmnefs, refolution, and all thofe qualities of the foul 
which form a (toic hardnefs of character, are much (boner 
acquired by a quiet communion with the heart, than in 
the bufy intercourfes of mankind, where innumerable 
difficulties continually oppofe lis ; where duty, fervility, 
flattery, and fear, obit met exertion ; where every thing 
unites to deftroy our powers j and where, for this reafon, 
men of the weakeft minds and inoft contracted notions 
are always more active and popular, gain more attention, 
and are better received than men of enlarged and noble 
minds. 

The mind fortifies itfelf with impregnable ftrength un- 
der the (hades of Solitude againft fufferings and afflic- 
tion. In retirement, the frivolous attachments which 
Real away the foul, and drive it wandering, as chance 
may dire ft, into a dreary void, die away. The detract- 
ing multiplicity of enjoyments are here renounced; we 
have experienced how little we want; perhaps have made 
fo confjderable a progrefs in the knowledge of ourfehres, 
that we feel nodifcompofure when the Almighty chaftifes 
us with afflictions, humbles our proud fpirits and vain 
conceits, thwarts the violence of our paflions, and re- 
(tores us to a lively fenfe of our inanity and weaknefs. 
How many important truths do we here learn, of which 
the worldly-minded man has no idea; truths which the 
torrent of vanity overwhelms in his diffipated foul ! How 
familiarifed we become with the evils attached to a ftate 
of mortality, in proportion as we call the calm eye of re- 
flection on ourfelves and on the objects which (unround 
US ! In a (late of Solitude and tranquillity, how differ- 
ent every thing appears ! The heart expands to the molt 
virtuous fehtiments ; the blufh of confcicnce reddens on 

the 
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the cheek ; we reach the fublimcft conceptions of the 
mind, adopt the boldeft refolutions, and oblerve a con- 
duel truly irreproachable. 

The unfortunate being who deplores the death of fome 
beloved friend, conftantly feels a ftrong defire to with- 
draw from the intercourfe of fociety ; while all unite to 
deftroy the laudable inclination. They avoid all con- 
verfation with the unhappy fufferer on the fubject of his 
lofs, and think it more confolatory to furround him with 
a crowd of acquaintance, cold and indifferent to the 
event, who think their duties fufficiently difcharged by 
paying the tributary vifit, and chattering from morning 
till evening on the current topics of the town, as if each 
of their pleafantries conveyed a balm of comfort into the 
wounded heart. 

" Leave me to myfdj 7" I exclaimed a thoufand times, 
within two years after my arrival in Germany, where I 
loft the lovely idol of my heart, the amiable companion 
of my life. Her departed fpirit ftill hovers round me : 
the tender recollection of all that fhe was to me, the af- 
flicting remembrance of all that (he fuffered on my ac- 
count, are always prefent to my mind. What purity and 
innocence ! What mildnefs and affability ! Her death 
was as calm and refigned as her life was pure and virtu- 
ous ! During five long months the lingering pangs of 
diffolution hung continually around her. One day, as 
fhe reclined upon her pillow, while I read to her " The 
Death of Chrift" by Rammler, (he caft her eyes over the 
page, and filently pointed out to me the following paf- 
f a g e : — " My breath grows weak, my days are fhortened, 
" my heart is full of affliction, and my foul prepares to 
" take its flight." Alas ! when I recall all thofe circum- 
stances to my mind, and recollect how impoffible it was 
for me to abandon the world at that moment of anguifh 
and diflrefs, when I carried the feeds of death within my 
bofom, when I had neither fortitude to bear my afflic- 
tions, nor courage to refill them ; while I was yet pur- 

fued 
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fued by malice, and outraged by calumny; in fuch a fitu- 
ation, I caneafily conceive that my exclamation might 
be, " Leave me to myjelf!" , 

To be alone, far retired from the tumults and embar- 
raffments of fociety, is the full and fondelt deiire of the 
heart, when under luch misfortunes, we are unhappily 
fituated among men who, incapable of equal feeling, have 
no idea of the torments we endure. 

How ! to live in Solitude, to relinquifh the fociety of 
men, to be buried, during life, in forae wild deferted 
country ! Oh yes ! fuch a retreat affords a tender and 
certain confolation under all the afflictions which fallen 
on the heart. Such is the eternal feparation of fenfiblc 
and beloved friends ; a feparation more grievous and ter- 
rifying than the fatal period itfelf which terminates exift- 
ence : the heart is torn with anguifh, the very ground 
we tread on feems to fink beneath our feet, when this hor- 
rible and hidden event divides us from thofe who had 
for fo long a period been all in all to us in life, whole 
memory neither time nor accident can wipe away, and 
whofe abfence renders all the pleafures of the world o- 
dious to our fight. Solitude in fuch an event is our on- 
ly refource : but to foften the grief which this eternal 
feparation inflicts, to remove the forrows which prey 
upon the poor heart, to wipe away the tears from the 
cheeks, we muff, even in Solitude, continue to cinploy 
the mind, to excite its attention to the accomplilhmem 
of fome intereftin? end, and lead the imagination from 
one object to another. 

How many torments, alas ! are there that lie concealed 
from the obfervation of the world, which we mult learn 
to bear within our own bofoms, and which can only be 
foftened by Solitude and retirement ! 

Reprefent to youriclf an unfortunate foreigner placed 
in a country where every one was fufpicious of his cha- 
racter, borne down by misfortunes from every fide, at- 
tacked every moment by defpair ; who, during a long 

courfc 
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courfe of years, could neither {loop nor fit to write, with- 
out feeling the mod excruciating pains ; in a country, 
where, from a fanatic prejudice, every one ftrewed 
thorns and briers in his path ; where, in the midft of all 
his afflictions, he was deprived of the object which was 
deareft to him in the world. Yet it was in fuch a coun- 
try, and under thefe circumitances, that he, at length, 
found a perfon who extended the hand of affection to- 
wards him ;* whole voice, like a voice from Heaven, 
faid to him : w Come, I will dry up your tears, I will in- 
44 fpire courage into your wounded heart. I will be the 
44 kind comforter of all your fufferings, aid you to fup- 
44 port them, banilh the remembrance of forrow from 
44 your mind, recall your fenfibilitiy to the touching 
" beauties of nature, and force you to acknowledge, that 
<• the Religion we profefs is alfo inipired by a beneficent 
44 Deity, whofe goodnefs {trews flowers over the paths 
44 of life. You (hall afterwards afford affiftance to me, 
« become part of my family, and we will read, think, 
44 feel, and lift up our hands together in oraifons to God. 
« I will endeavour to charm away the filence of difgult 
" by entertaining converfation ; and, when tranquillity 
44 returns, collect; for you all the flowers which adorn 
44 the paths of life ; difcourfe with you on the charms 
« of virtue ; think of you with love ; treat you with 
'« efteem ; rely upon you with confidence ; prove to you 
44 that the people among whom you are htuated are lefs 
« wicked than you conceive them to be ; and perhaps 
44 that they are not fo at all. I will remove from your 
44 mind all anxiety about domeftic concerns ; do every 
" thing to relieve and pi cafe you : you fhall talte all the 
44 happinefs of an eafy, tranquil life. I will diligently 
44 endeavour to point out your faults, and you, in grati- 
44 tude, fhall alfo co-rreQ mine : you fhall form my mind, 

" communicate 

* The author here alludes to madame Doiine, wife of the 
Couniellor of State, and daughter to the celebrated Vice-Chan- 
cellor Strube. 
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" communicate to me your knowledge, and preferve to 
" me, by the affiftance of God and your own talents, the 
" felicities of my life, together with thofe of my hufband 
" and my children : we will love our neighbours with 
c< the fame heart, and unite our endeavours to afford 
" confolation to the afflicted and fuccour to the diftreff- 
" ed." 

But if, after having experienced all this pleafure dur- 
ing a great number of years; if, after having enjoyed 
thefc confolations under circumftances the mofl critical 
and cruel ; if, after flattering myfelf that her friendly 
hands would clofe my dying eye-lids, that I mould ex- 
pire in the arms of this heroic female ; if, for only obey- 
ing the divine impulfe of commifferation, my proteclrefs 
mould be torn for ever from the bofom of her family, 
obliged to leave her country, and feek a voluntary ex- 
ile in a foreign land ; if I mould behold myfelf for ever 
deprived of this dear friend, this protecting angel, what 
comfort would remain for me on the face of the earth ? 
Thus abandoned and forlorn, to what afylum could I fly ? 
To Solitude alone ; there I might combat my riling griefs, 
and learn to fupport my deftiny with courage. 

To a heart torn, by too rigorous a deftiny, from the 
bofom that was opened for its reception, from a bofom 
in which it fondly dwelt, from an object that it dearly 
loved, detached from every object, at a lofs where to fix 
its affection, or communicate its feelings, Solitude alone 
can adminifter comfort. To him who, in the cruel hour 
of feparation, exclaims in the bitternefs of his foul, " In 
" every exertion to do good, my only reward is to give 
" you pleafure ; all the happinefs of my life concentres 
" in the joys that you receive j" Solitude is the laft and 
only conlblation. 

There are, therefore, fituations from which nothing 
but Solitude and retirement can relieve us. For this 
reafon, it is frequently neceflary that thofe whom me- 
lancholy affects, mould be left alone ; for, as we fhall 

now 
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now proceed to (hew, they may find in Solitude an infi- 
nite variety of conizations, and many fources of com- 
fort, both for the mind and the heart. 

The healthy and the fick, the happy and the mifera- 
ble, the rich and the poor, all, without exception, may 
find infinite advantages in a religious retirement from 
the world. It is not, alas ! in the temples of Plcafure, 
in thole meetings where every one empties to its lad 
drop the cup of Folly, in" the Coteries occupied by 
vulgar gaiety, in brilliant affemblies, or at luxurious 
boards, that the mind grows familiar with thofe tender 
and fublime fentiments which fubdue the defires of fen- 
fuality, ennoble all the enjoyments of life, raife the pafs- 
ing moment into importance by connecting it with the 
events of futurity, and banifii from a tranfitory life the 
extravagant fondnefs for the diflipations of the world. 

In Solitude we behold more near and intimately that 
Providence which overlooks all. Silence continually 
recalls to our minds the confolatory idea, the mild and 
fatisfaaory ferttiment, that the eye of the Almighty is 
for ever viewing the aftions of his creatures ; that he 
fuperintends all our movements ; that we are governed 
bv his power, and preferved by his goodnefs. In Soli- 
tude, the Deity is every where before us. Emancipated 
from the dangerous fermentations of fenfe, guided by 
nobler inclinations, poffeffed of pure, unalterable joys, 
we contemplate with ferioufnefs and vigour, with free- 
dom and with confidence, the attainment of fupreme 
felicity, and enjoy in thought the happinefs we expect 
to reach. In this holy meditation every ignoble fenti- 
ment, every painful anxiety, every worldly thought and 
vulgar care, vanifh from the mind. 

Solitude has already brought us nearer to God, when, 
befide all the tender and humane feelings of the heart, 
we feel thofe falutary fehfations which a diftvuft and 
jealoufy of our own abilities create ; fenfations which 
in public life make light and tranfient imprefTions, and 

fade 
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fade fo foon away. When at the bed of ficknefs I be- 
hold the efforts which the foul makes to oppofe its im- 
pending diffolution from the body, and, notwithftand- 
ing, difcover by the increafing tortures the rapid ad- 
vances of approaching death ; when I fee my unhappy 
patient extend his cold and trembling hands, to thank 
the Almighty for the fmalleft mitigation of his pains ; 
when I hear his utterance checked by intermingled 
groans, and view the tender looks and filent language of 
his attending friends ; all my powers abandon me, my 
heart bleeds, and I tear myfelf from the forrowful fcene, 
to pour my tears more freely over the unhappy fuffer- 
ings of humanity, to lament my own inability, and the 
vain confidence placed in a feeble art ; a confidence 
which men have been fo forward to abufe. Confcious 
of the inefficacy of art, I never rife from my bed with- 
out thinking it a heavenly miracle that I am ftill alive. 
When I count the number of my years, I exclaim with 
the livelier!: gratitude, that God has preferved my life be- 
yond my expectation. Through what a fea of dangers 
has his goodnefs conducted me ! Refle&ing every mo- 
ment on the weaknefs of my condition, and beholding 
men fuddenly fnatched away before me in the prime and 
vigour of life ; men who, but a few hours before, enter- 
tained no fear of death, and reckoned, perhaps, on an ex- 
pended length of days ; what can I do, but offer up my 
filent adorations to that Providence who has thus laved 
me from the menaces of Death ! 

Is it poflible to become wife, and ef6ape from all the 
perils with which the world abounds, without renounc- 
ing its diffipations, and entering into a ferious examina- 
tion of ourfelves ? It is then only that we are able ma- 
turely to reflect upon what we hear and fee ; it is only 
during the filent occupation of the mind that we can pro- 
perly view thofe interefting objects to which, in order to 
render them either ufeful or permanent, we can never 
devote an attention fufficiently ferious. 

H Wifdom 
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Wifdom is not to be acquired by the inceffant purfuit 
of entertainments ; by flying, w ithbiit reflection, from one 
party to another ; bv continual cbnverfations on low and 
trifling fubjects; by undertaking every thing and doing 
nothing. " He who would acquire true wifdom,'' fays a 
celebrated philofophcr, " muft learn to live in Solitude." 
An uninterrupted cbuffe of diflipation Rifles every vir- 
tuous fentiment. The dominion of reafon is loft ami cm the 
intoxications of pleafure; its voice is no longer heated ; 
its authority no longer obeyed. The mind no longer 
ftrives to furmount temptations ; but inftead of avoiding 
the fnares which the paflions lav in our way, we feek to 
find them. The precepts of religion are in no fituation 
fo little remembered, as in the ordinary diflipations of 
the world. Engaged in a variety of.ablurd purfuits, in- 
tranced in the delirium of gaiety and pleafure, inflamed 
by that continual inebriety which raifes the paflions, and 
ftirnulates the deiires, all connections between God and 
man are broken ; and we abandon the firft and only 
fource of true felicity, renounce the faculty of reafon, 
and never think of religious duties but with levity and 
indifference. On the contrary, he who, entering into a 
ferious felf-examination, in filent meditation elevates his 
thoughts on all occafions towards his God ; who confi- 
ders the amphitheatre of nature, the fpangled firmament of 
Heaven, the verdant meads enamelled with flowers, the 
ftupendous mountains, arid the filent groves, as the tem- 
ples of the Divinity ; who dire 61s the emotions of his 
heart to the Great Author and Conducicr of all thin 
who has continually before his eyes his enlightened Pro- 
vidence, mult mod affuredly have already learned to live 
in pious Solitude and religious meditation. 

Thus, by devoting daily only as many hours to filent 
reflection as are employed at the toilet or confirmed at 
the card table, Solitude ma)- be rendered inftrumental in 
leading the mind to piety, and the heart to virtue. Me- 
ditation and icfleclion convey every moment greater 

force 
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force and folidity to the intellect, excite abhorrence of 
too frequent intercourfes with mankind, and create dif- 
guft of their idle entertainments. We may cherifh 
the bell intentions towards our fellow-creatures', may fuc- 
cour them in difhefs, may do them all the good in our 
power, and yet (bun the luxury of their feafts, fly from 
their coteries, and difdain their frivolous purfuits. 

The opportunities of exercifing great virtues, of per- 
forming actions ofextenfive utility or univcrfal benevo- 
lence, are confined only to a few characters. But how 
many filent virtues are there, which every man has it in 
his power to perform without quitting his chamber ? He 
who can contentedly employ himfelf aUiome, may con- 
tinue there the whole year, and yet in every day of that 
year may contribute to the felicity of other men ; he 
may liftcri to their complaints, relieve their diftrefs, ren- 
der many fervices to thole who are about him, and ex- 
tend his benevolence in various ways, without being feen 
by the world, or known by thofe Oh whom he confers 
his favours. 

A ftrong and determined inclination for Solitude is fre- 
quently a happy omen of a pious difpofition. You.th 
frequently experiences a vague and indefinable gloom, 
which, as the miVid advances in reafon, dies progreffively 
away. It is during this interval that we begin to undcr- 
ftand the human character, to form an eftimate of ouf- 
felves, to perceive what we are, and learn what we 
ought to be. At this period, a phyfical change of con- 
ftitu'tion turns the operations of the ibul into a new di- 
rection ; conference, awakens itfelf, and ftrongly fug- 
gefts the neceflity of proltrating ourfelves before the 
throne of God. Mbdefty is the hi (1 leffon of adverfity, 
and felf-diftrufi the firft proof we receive of having ob- 
tained a knowledge of ourfelves. The fophiftry of the 
paffions is filent dining the lcrious, folitary hour's which 
we pals in a fineere felf-examination. If we fometimes 
probe too deeply, and become gloomy and difcontented 

at 
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at our fituation, or fall into fuperftitious phrenfies, the 
impreflions, alas ! are too often effaced. Yet even this 
excefs, when compared with its oppofite defeci, with 
that fatal fupinenefs which extinguishes every virtue, is 
a real advantage. The fincere mortification we feel on 
the difcovery of our defe&s, is converted by the light 
of a pure and rational faith into happy eafe and perfecl; 
tranquillity. The fanatic enthufiaft prefents himfelf be- 
fore the Almighty much oftener than the fupercilious 
wit, who feoffs at religion, and calls piety a weaknefs. 

The ftudy of ourfelves is fo extremely rare, that we 
ought to prize every thing we obtain by it as dear and 
precious treafures. To induce us to renounce our 
flighty, futile diffipations ; to conquer the difcontent 
which drives us wandering from place to place in fearch 
of new obje&s ; to force us into an examination of our- 
felves, Grief muft awaken us from our lethargic pleafures, 
Sorrow muft open our eyes to the follies of the world, 
and the cup of Adverfity often embitter our lips. From 
a conviction of this truth it was, that one of the greateft 
philofophers of Germany, the celebrated Mr. Gavve, ex- 
claimed to Dr. Spalding and myfelf, " I am indebted to 
" my malady, for having led me to make a clofer fcruti- 
" ny and more accurate obfervation of-*ny own charac- 
" ter." 

The powers of religion and philofophy are, in Soli- 
tude, united to conduci us to the fame end. Both of 
them teach us to examine our hearts ; both of them tell 
us that we cannot guard with too ferious an apprehen- 
fion againft the dangers of fanaticifm, nor decry them 
with too loud a voice ; fyut they alfo inftruft us, that if 
virtue cannot be inflilled into the' foul without its un- 
dergoing fome convulfions, yet we ought not to be dif- 
couraged by the fear of danger. It is not in the mo- 
ment of joy, when we turn our eyes from God, and 
think not of eternity, that we experience thefe falutary 
convulfions of the foul. Even Religion, with all her 

powers. 
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powers, cannot produce them fo foon as a corporeal 
malady or mental aliliftion. But if the foul advances 
too (lowly in the heroic courfe of virtue ; if, amidlt the 
buftle of the world, the fuggeftions of confeience lofc 
their power, let every one retire, as frequently as he 
poffibly can, into Solitude, and there proftrate himfell 
before God and his own heart. 

In the lad moments of life, it is certain that we all 
wifh we had lived more in Solitude, in a greater intima- 
cy with ourfelves, and in a clofer communion with God. 
Preffed by their recollection, we then clearly perceive, 
that all our faults have happened from not fhunning the 
fnares of the world ; from not having kept a watchful 
eye upon the wanderings of the heart, in the midft.of 
thofe dangers by which it was furrounded. If we were 
to oppofe the'fentimcntsof a folitary man, who had pafl- 
ed his life in pious conference with God, to the fenti- 
ments which occupy the minds ofdiffipated men, who 
never think of their Creator, and facrifice their whole 
exiftence to the enjoyment of the moment ; if we com- 
pare the character of a wife man, who reflects in filencc 
on the importance of eternity, with that of the fafhiona- 
ble being, who confumes all his time- at ridottos, balls, 
and affemblies ; we fhall then perceive that an inclina- 
tion for wSolitude, a dignified retirement, a defire of hav- 
ing a feleft. friend, and a rational fociety, can alone af- 
ford us true pleafure, and give us, beyond all the vain 
enjoyments of the world, conlblation in death, and 
hopes of eternal life. 

It is, however, upon the bed of death that we difco- 
ver, more than in any other iituation, the great differ- 
ence between the juft man, who has paffed his days in 
calm, religious contemplation, and the man of the world, 
whole thoughts have only been employed to feed his 
paffions, and gratify his deli res. A life palled amidlr 
the tumultuous diflipation of the world, even when un- 
fullied by the commidion of any crime, concludes, alas! 

very 
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very differently from that which has been/pent in So- 
litude, in innocence, in virtue. 

As example teaches more effectually than precept, as 
curiofity is more alive to recent facts than to remote 
tranfaftions, I (hall here relate the hiflory of a man of 
family and fafhion, who, a few years fince, Ihot bimfelf 
in London ; from which it will appear, that men, pof- 
felfed even of the belt feelings of the heart, may be ren- 
dered extremely miferable, by fufferihg their principles 
to be corrupted by the practices of the world. 

The Honourable Mr. Darner, the eldeft Ion of Lord 
Milton, was five-and-thirty years of age when he put a 
period to his existence by means perfectly correfpondent 
to the principles on which he had lived. He had efpouf- 
eda rich heirefs, the daughter-in-law of General Conway. 
Nature had endowed him with extraordinary talents ; and 
if he had employed them to nobler purpofes, his death 
muft have made the decpeft impreffion on every bofom. 
Unhappily, however, a molt infatuated love of diffipa- 
tion deftroyed all the powers of his mind, and fome of 
the more excellent qualities of his heart. His houfes, 
his carriages, his horfes, his liveries, furpaffed in magni- 
ficence and elegance every thing that is fumptuous in 
the metropolis of England. The income he enjoyed was 
fplendid ; but not being quite fufficicnt to defray all his 
expences, he felt himfelf under the necelfity of borrow- 
ing, and he obtained a loan of one hundred and twenty 
thoufand pounds. A large portion of the money was 
immediately employed to fuccour thofe of his friends 
who appeared to be diftrefied ; for his - fentiments were 
tender and companionate : but his feniibility to the wants 
of others at length obliged him to open his eyes to his 
own. The fituation in which he found his affairs led 
him to defpair : he retired to a brothel, lent for four 
women of the town, and pafled four hours with infinite 
gaiety and fpirits in their company. On the near ap- 
proach of midnight, he requefted they would retire ; and 

in 
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in a few moments afterwards, drawing from his pocket a 
loaded piflol, which he had carried about with him ail 
the afternoon, blew out his brains. He had palled the 
evening with thefe women in the fame manner as he had 
been ufed to pafs many others with different women of 
the fame defcription, without infifting on favours which 
they would moll willingly have granted. The common 
converfation of fuch interviews, or at mod the liberty of • 
a lalute, was all he defired or expected from them in re- 
turn for his money. The gratitude lie felt for the tem- 
porary oblivion which thefe intercourfes occafioned, ri- 
pened in his bofom into all the feelings of the warmed 
friendfliip. 

A celebrated a6lrcfs on the London theatre, whofe con- 
verjations had already drained him of confiderable fums 
of money, requeued of him, only three days before his 
death, to lend her five-and-twenty guineas. He return- 
ed an anfwer, that he had not at that time more than eight 
or ten guineas at his command, and thefe he fent to her ; 
but he immediately borrowed the remainder, and gave 
her the fum fhe required. 

This unhappy young man, fhortly before the fatal ca- 
taflrophe, had written to his father, and difcJofed the real 
ftate of his affairs ; and the night, the very night on 
which he terminated his exigence, his affectionate parent, 
the good Lord Milton, arrived in London, for the pur- 
pole of paying all the debts of his fon. Thus lived and 
died this deftitute and diffipated man ! How different 
from the life and death of the innocent and virtuous ! 

I trull I (hall be forgiven in reciting here the Story of 
a Young Lady whofe memory I am anxious to preferve; 
for I can with great truth fay of her, as Petrarch laid of 
his beloved Laura, " The world is unacquainted with 
" the excellence of her character ; for fhe was only 
" known to thofe whom (he has left behind to bewail 

" her fate." 

Solitude 
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Solitude in her mind fupplied the place of the world ; 
for flie knew no other plealurcs than thole which a retir- 
ed and virtuous life affords. Submitting with pious re- 
fignation to all the difpenfations of Heaven, fhe fuftain- 
ed, although naturally of a weak constitution, every af- 
fliction with undiminifhed fortitude. Mild, good, ten- 
der, yet enduring her inceffant fufferings without a mur- 
mur or a figh ; timid, refcrved, but difclofing all the 
feelings of her foul with a kind of filial cnthufiafm ; of 
this description was the fuperior character of whom I 
now write ; a character who convinced me, by her for- 
titude under the fevered, misfortunes, how much ftrength 
Solitude is capable of conveying to the minds even of 
the feebled beings. Diffident of her own powers, fhe 
relied with the mod perfect confidence upon God, and 
guided herlelf in every thing by ray precepts. Taught 
by my experience, fubmitting to my judgment, (he felt 
for me the mod ardent affcclion ; and, without making 
any profeffions, convinced me by her actions of its fin- 
cerity. Willingly would I have facrificedmy life to lave 
her; and I am fatisfied fhe would have given her own 
for me. My greatcft happinefs confided in doing every 
thing that I thought was mod agreeable to her. She fre- 
quently prefented me with a role, a prefent from which 
Hhe knew I received confiderable delight ; and from her 
hand it was fuperior to the riched treafure. A malady 
of almod a Angular kind, a haemorrhage of the lungs, 
fuddenly deprived me of the comfort of this beloved 
child, even while I fupported her in my arms. Ac- 
quainted with her conditution, I immediately faw the 
blow was mortal. How frequently, during that fatal 
day, did my wounded, bleeding heart bend me on my 
knees before my God, to implore her recovery ! But 
I concealed my feelings from her obfervation. Al- 
though fenfible of her danger, fhe never communicated 
the lead apprehenfion. Smiles arofe upon her cheeks 
whenever I entered or quitted the chamber. Although 

worn 
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worn down by this fatal di (temper, a prey to the moft 
corroding griefs, the fharpeft and moft intolerable pains, 
file made no complaint. She mildly anfwered all my 
queftions by fome fhort fentence, but without entering 
into any detail. Her decay and approaching diffolution 
became obvious to the eye ; but to the laft moment of 
her life, her countenance preferved a ferenity equal to 
the purity of her mind ? and the affectionate tendernefs of 
her heart. 

Thus I beheld my dear, my only daughter, after a 
lingering fufferance of nine long months, expire in my 
arms !— Exclufive of the ufual internal appearances 
which attended a confumption of the lungs,- the liver 
was extremely large, the ftomach uncommonly fmall and 
contrafted, and the vifcera much over-charged. So 
many attacks, alas ! were needlefs to the conqueft. She 
had been the fubmiffive viclim of ill-health from her in- 
fancy : her appetite was almoft gone when we left Swiffer- 
land ; a refidence which fhe quitted with her ufual fweet- 
nefs of temper, and without difcovering the fmalleft re- 
gret, although a young man, as handfome in his perfon 
as he was amiable in the qualities of his mind, the object 
of her firft, her only affeftion, a few weeks afterwards 
put an end to his exiftence in defpair. 

The few happy days we paffed at Hanover, where fhe 
was much refpecled and beloved, fhe amufed herfelf by 
compofing religious prayers, which were afterwards found 
among her papers, and in which fhe implores death to 
afford her a fpeedy relief from her pains : fhe wrote alfo 
many letters, always affefting, and frequently fublime, 
during the fame period. They were filled with expref- 
fions of the fame defire fpeedily to re-unite her foul with 
the Author of her days. The laft words my dear, my 
well beloved child uttered, amidft the moft painful ago- 
nies, were thefe : " To-day I fhall tafte the joys of 
Heaven !" 

I We 
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We fhould be unworthy of this bright example, aft< t 
having feen the fevered fufferings fuitaincd by a female 
in the earlieft period of life, and of the weakeft conftitu- 
tion by nature, if we permitted our minds to be deje&ed 
by misfortunes, when by the fmalleft degree of courage 
we may be enabled to furmount them. A female who, 
under the anguifh of inexpreflible torments, never per- 
mitted the figh of complaint to efcape from her lips ; but 
fubmitied with filent refignation to the will of Heaven, 
in hope of meeting with reward hereafter. She was ever 
aftive, invariably mild, always companionate to the mi- 
feries of others. But we, who have before our eyes the 
fublime indruclions which a character thus virtuous and 
noble has given us under the preffure of a fatal difeafe, 
under the horrors of continued and bitter agonies ; we, 
who like her afpire to the attainment of the glorious feat 
of happinefs and peace, refute to fubmit to the fmalleft 
facrifice, make no endeavour to oppofe the dorms of for- 
tune by the exertion of courage, or to acquire that pa- 
tience and refignation which a candid examination of 
our own hearts, and a filent communion with God, 
would certainly afford. 

Senfible and unfortunate beings ! the lighted afflic- 
tions, when compared with griefs like mine, drive you, 
at prefent, to difquietude and defpair. But, you may 
give credit to experience, they will eventually raite your 
minds above the low confiderations of the world, and 
give a drength to your powers which you now conceive 
to be impofTible. You now think yourfelves funk into 
the deeped abyfs of differing and forrow ; but the time 
will foon arrive, when you will perceive yourfelves in 
that happy fituation which lies between an attachment to 
the earth and a fond devotion to Heaven. You will 
then feel a calm rcpofe, be fufceptible of pleafures e- 
qually fubdantial and fublime ; your minds will be with- 
drawn from the tumultuous anxieties of -life, and filled 
with ferene and comfortable fentiments of immortality. 

Bleffed, 
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Bleffed, fupremely bleffed, is that being who knows the 
value of a life pafled in retirement and tranquillity ; who 
is capable of enjoying the filence of the groves, and the 
retirement of rural Solitude. The foul then taftes ce- 
leftial pleafures, even under the deepeft impreflions of 
forrow and dejeclion ; regains its ftrength, collects new 
courage, and afcts with perfect freedom. The eye looks 
with fteadinefs on the tranfient fufferings of difeafe, the 
mind no longer feels a dread of Solitude, and we learn 
to cultivate, during the remainder of our lives, a bed of 
vofcs round even the tomb of death. 



T 
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The Influence of Solitude upon the Mind. 

HE incftimable value of liberty can only be con- 
ceived by minds that are free. Slaves are forced 
to be content even in their bondage. He who has been 
long tolled about by the viciflitudes of fortune; who 
has learned from the fufferings of his own experience to 
form a j u it eftimate of men and things; who can exa- 
mine every object with impartiality ; and, walking in the 
deep and narrow paths of virtue, derive his happinefs 
from his own mind, may be accounted 'free. 

The path of virtue is indeed rugged, dreary, and un- 
focial ; but it conducts the mind from painful difficulties 
to fublime repofe, and gently carries us over the accli- 
vities of life into the delightful and extenfive plains of 
happinefs and eafe. The love of Solitude, when culti- 
vated to a certain extent at an early period of our lives, 
infpires the heart with a noble independence; efpecially 
in the breads of thofe youths, whofe eafy, uncorrupted 
fouls arc yet fufceptible of virtuous impreflions : it is to 

fuch 
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fuch characters alone that my precepts can prove ufeful ; 
it is to fuch characters alone I herg pretend to point our 
the way which leads to true felicity. 

I do not, however, wifh to conduct them through the 
paths of mifery to the retreats of Solitude, but would 
rather induce them to feek retirement from "a diflike to 
diffipation, a diftafte to the idje pleafures of life, a con- 
tempt for the treacherous profeflions of the world, a 
dread of being (educed by its infinuating and deceitful 
gaieties. 

Many men have acquired and experienced in Soli- 
tude that fuperiority of genius which enables its poffef- 
fors to command events. Like the majeitic cedar which 
braves the fury of the wildeft wind, there are many 
champions of virtue who have refilled in retirement the 
ftorms of vice. It has indeed happened, that fome men 
have retained even in Solitude all the weakneffes of hu- 
man nature ; but there are alfo many others who have 
proved, that wife men cannot become degenerate, even 
in the moft dreary feclufion. Vifited by the auguft fpi- 
rits of the dead, left to liftcn to their own thoughts, and 
fecluded from the fight of every breathing object, they 
rnuft converfe with God alone. 

There are two periods of life in which Solitude be- 
comes peculiarly ufeful : in youth, to acquire a fund of 
ufeful information, to form the outlines of" the character 
Ave mean to fupport, and to fix the modes of thinking 
we ought through life invariably topurfue: in age, to 
caft a retrofpective eye on the courfe of life we have led, 
to reflect on the events that have happened, upon all the 
flowers we have gathered, upon all the tempefts we have 
furvived. 

Lord Bolingbroke fays, that there is not a deeper nor 
a finer obfervation in all lord Bacon's works than the 
following : " We rauft choofe betimes fuch virtuous ob- 
" jeBs as are proportioned to the means we have of pur- 
" fuingthem, and as belong particularly to the Jlations 

" we 
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<f we are in, and the duties of thofe ftations. We muft 
" determine and fix our minds in fuch manner upon 
41 them, that the purfuit of them mav become the bvfi- 
" nefs, and the attainment of them the end of our whole 
u lives.* Thus we fhall imitate the great operations of 
" nature, and not the feeble, flow, and imperfect crpera- 
" tions of art. We muft not proceed, in forming the 
" moral character, as a ftatuary proceeds in forming a 
M ftatue, who works fometimes on the face, fometimes 
M on one part, and fometimes on another ; but we muft 
" proceed, and it is in our power to proceed, as nature 
" does in forming a flower, or any other, of her produc- 
" tions; rudiment a partium omnium fimul pant et pro- 
*' ducit : flic throws out altogether and at once the whole 
" fy ftem of every being, and the rudiments of all the parts." 
Ye amiable youths, from whofe minds the artifices 
and gaities of the world have not yet obliterated the pre- 
cepts of a virtuous education ; who are not yet infected 
with its inglorious vanities ; who, flill ignorant of the 
tricks and blandifhments of {'eduction, have preferved in 
your fouls the defire to perform fome glorious action, 
and retained the powers to accomplifh it ; who, in the 
midft of feafting, dancing, and afiemblies, feel an inclina- 
tion to efcape from their unfatisfactory delights, Solitude 
will afford you a fafc afylum. Let the voice of expe- 
rience recommend you to cultivate a fondnefs for do- 
meftic pleafures, to roufe and fortify your fouls to noble 
deeds, to acquire that fine and noble fpirit which teach- 
es you to eftimate the characters of men and the plea- 
fures of fociety, by their intrinfic values. 

You will find it abfolutely nsxeffary to force your- 
felves from a world too trifling and infignificant to afford 
you any great examples. It is in ftudying the characters 

of 

* Lord Bolingbroke, in his lt Idea of a Patriot King," has p'ara- 
pbrafed the original, " Ut contbiuo vertat et efformet ft anh/iaj, ur.a. 
•' opera, in virtutes," in order to apply it with greater effcCt to the 
occafion for which he quotes it, 
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of the Greeks, the Romans, the Englifh, that you muft 
learn to furmount every difficulty. In what nation will 
you find more celebrated inftances of human greatnefs ? 
What people poffefs more valour and courage, more 
firmneCs, more knowledge, a greater love for the arts 
and fciences ? But do not deceive yourfelves, by be- 
lieving that wearing the hair cut Jlwrt will make you 
Englijhmen. You rauft, inftead of that, eradicate the 
vices, fubdue the weakneffes of your nature, and only 
imitate them in their peculiar greatnefs. It is the love 
of liberty, the qualities of courage, penetration, fublimity 
of fentiment, aj-d ftrength of realbn, that conftitute the 
true Englishman, and not their half-boots and jockey 
hats. It is virtue alone, and not titles, that elevates the 
characters of men. An illuftrious defcenf is certainly 
an advantage, but not a merit. I honour you for having 
already formed a proper eftimaie of thefe Iplendid trifles, 
for having already learned that he who venerates fuel) 
little objects can never attain to greatnefs. Let women 
only boaft of hereditary defcent, of aline of anceftors,- 
who, during a courfe of centuries, were perhaps diftin- 
guimed from the reft of mankind merely by the fplcn- 
dour of their equipage, while the humble citizen was 
forced to follow on foot. In tracing your genealogies, 
reckon thofe only among the number of your anceftors 
who have performed fome great and glorious a£tion, 
-whole fame mines with brilliancy in every page of their 
country's hiftory, and whole characters are cited with 
applaufe and admiration in diftant nations : but never 
lofe fight of this important truth, that no one can be truly 
great without a knowledge of himfelf. 

In your journey through life two ways lie open to 
your choice. The one will conduct you to a fragrant 
garden, through delightful groves, perfumed with the 
fweetelt odours, where a verdant bed, bedecked with 
rofes, will invite your enchanted fenfes to a foftrepofe ; 
this is the path of pica furc which the multitude are eafily 

feduced 
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feduced to follow, and where mufic, dancing and love, 
offer to every fenfe fuch variety of delight. The other is a 
lefs frequented way, rugged and uneven, the progrefs 
through it flow, where, while the wearied paffenger tqilsa- 
long, he frequently tumbles down fome dangerous preci- 
pice, which to him appeared at greater diftance. Here the 
cries of lavage animals alone are heard ; the inceffant 
croakings of the boding raven, the fharp and fhivering 
hiffes of the wily ferpent, and the filent, unbound- 
ed defert which reigns around, infpire the mind with 
terror and affright. The path of pleafure leads us to 
the world ; the rude and rugged way is the road to ho- 
nour. The one conduces you through. fociety to places 
and employments either in the city or at court; the 
other, fooner or later, will lead you into Solitude. Up- 
on the one road you, will perhaps become a villain j a 
villain rendered dear and amiable by your vices, to foci- 
ety. Upon the other road, it is true, you may be hated 
and defpifed ; but you will become a man, a man after 
my own heart. 

The rudiments of a great character muft be formed in 
Solitude. It is there alone that the folidity of thought, 
the fondnefs for activity, the abhorrence of indolence, 
which constitute the hero and the fage, are firft acquired. 
Many celebrated Germans of my acquaintance lived fo- 
litary lives unconnected with fociety, during their refi- 
dence at the univerfity. They fhunncd the fafhionable 
vices of the collegians, and preferved their native puri- 
ty ; they adopted a ftoicifm,-and preferved not only their 
chaftity, but their application to ftudy. They are now 
become minifters of ftate, celebrated writers, and great 
philofophevs, who have diffufed wifdom, banifhed pre- 
judice, and from their earlielt youth opened new roads 
in life utterly unknown to vulgar minds. 

A tribute of the higheft gratitude is due to the noble 
character who has obferved, " When you behold a 
« vouth of folid parts withdraw himfelf from the world, 

7 V » fall 
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u fall into a low and melancholy humour, become filent 
" in company, and teflify by the feverity of his manners 
" and coldnefs of his feelings, that the contemptible be- 
" ings with whom he has affociated have infpired his 
" foul with difguft ; if you perceive that his mind emits 
" its rays like flames of lightning in the obfcurity of a 
" dark night, and then falls into a long and filent calm ; 
" if you difcover that he feels himfelf furrounded by a 
" painful void, and that every object which prefents it- 
i( ; felf only inlpires his mind with new averfion and dif- 
" guft ; you then behold, notwithstanding he has not 
" openly complained, a happy plant, which only requires 
* s the cultivation of a judicious hand to bring forth its 
w fruits, and difclofe its beauties. O ! apply to it a fof- 
" tering care. It will become worthy of your kindnefs : 
" and he who Hops the progrefs of its life, is the mofl 
" deteftable of murderers." 

To rear a youth of this defcription would form the 
joy and pleafure of my future days. I would nourifh 
him in my very heart. I would watch over him with 
the tendered care. I would conceal his growing vir- 
tues from the jealous and malignant obfervation of en- 
vious eyes ; prevent their endeavours to fupprefs the 
efforts of a genius Impairing their own ; and with a fin- 
gle whifper I would drive away thofe noxious vermin, 
enervated and infipid men of faihion, from my healthful 
plant. If, however, fuch an amiable youth did not im- 
mediately liften to my voice, and become obedient to 
my precepts ; if he did not altogether defpife the man- 
ners of the world, I would let him occaiionally fail a- 
mong the rocks of life, and permit him to be gently 
wrecked in fituations where experience, deficient of the 
powers of youth, would have efcaped from danger. 

Solitude fometimes begets a degree of arrogance and 
obftinacy ; but a little experience in the world foon era- 
dicates thefe defects. The mifanthropy of thefe noble 
youths, their contempt of folly, and their pride of fpirit, 

change 
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change by the maturity of age into dignity of character, 
and give them a more generous intrepidity, a more ex- 
alted contempt of that fear which youth naturally enter- 
tain in the fociety of men. The fatires they once dread- 
ed then lofe all their keennefs, and only form a contraft 
of what things are with what they ought to be. Their 
contempt for vice rifes into a noble enthufiafm for vir- 
tue ; and they extract, from the long intellectual war of 
experience a complete knowledge of the world, and a 
compaffionate feeling which, however it may occafion- 
ally fwerve, will never die. 

But there is alfo a fcience of the heart too frequentlv 
neglected, and with which it is neceffary, at lead as far as 
it is poflible, to familiarife ourfelves in early youth. This 
is the^ noble fcience of philofophy, which forms the cha- 
racters of men, which teaches us to attain the end we wiih 
rather by the blandifhments of love than by the efforts 
of power ; a fcience which corrects the cold dictates of 
reafon by the warm feelings of the heart, opens to view 
the dangers to which they are expofed, animates the dor- 
mant faculties of the mind, and prompts them to the 
practice of all the virtues. 

Dion had been brought up in all the bafenefs and fer- 
vility of courts ; he was accuftomed to a life of foft- 
nefs and effeminacy, and, which is more pernicious, to a 
life of great magnificence, profufion, and pleafure of 
every kind: but no fooner had he read the divine Plato, 
no fooner had he tailed of that refined philofophy 
which leads to a life of virtue, than his whole foul became 
deeply enamoured of its charms. 

The infpiration which Dion caught from reading the 
works of Plato, every mother may filently, and unper- 
ceived, pour into the mind of her child. Philofophy, 
from the lips of a wife and fenfiblc mother, penetrates 
into the mind through the feelings of the heart. Who 
is not fond of walking even through the rougheft and 
molt difficult path, when conducted by the hand they 

K love ? 
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love? What fpecies of inftruction can excel the Tweet 
leffons which proceed from a female mind endowed 
with a found undcrftanding, an elevated ftyle of think- 
ing, and whole heart feels all the affection that her pre- 
cepts infpire? Oh! may every mother fo endowed be 
bleffed with a child who fondly retires with her to her 
clofet, and liftens with delight to her inftruclions; who, 
with a book in his pocket, loves to climb among the 
rocks alone ; who, when engaged in rural fport, throws 
himfelf at the foot of fbrne venerable tree, and leeks ra- 
ther to trace out great and illuftrious characters in the 
pages of Plutarch, than to toil for game in the thickets of 
the furrounding wood. The wifhes of a mother are ac- 
complifhed when the Solitude and filence of the forefts 
excite fuch thoughts in the mind of her beloved child*; 
when he begins to think that there are ftill greater cha- 
racters than the Burgomafter and councillor of the town, 
or even than the noble Lord of the furrounding villages; 
characters who enjoy more pure and elevated pleafures 
than the gaming-table or affemblies are capable of afford- 
ing; characters who at every interval of leifure feek the 
fhades of Solitude with rapture and delight; in whole 
minds the love of literature and philofophy has dwelt 
from their earlieft infancy; whofe hearts thefe fiudies 
have warmed and animated at every fubfequent period 
of their lives; and who amidft the greateft clangers pre- 
ferve that delightful tafte which has power to banifh me- 
lancholy from the deepeft cavern, and dejection from the 
in oft frightful defert. 

But fuppofe a fon thus educated at length fixed in the 
metropolis; think how every object muft excite difguft 
in his breaft, and render him unhappy. It is therefore 
proper to inftrucl him, that a wife and fcnfible mart, 

whatever 

* u Mirum eft," fays the Younger Pliny, " tit animus agitatione 
ft moluque corporis excitetur. Jam undique jilva ct So/i/udo, tpforum- 
" que illiud filentiutn, quod venationi datur, magna cogitatiovis inci- 
«■' t amenta funt," 
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whatever may be his fituation in life, his age, or the 
country he inhabits, may find in Solitude innumerable 
refources againft the infipidity of ibciety and all the falfe 
and deceitful joys of the world. 

The provincial towns pofiefs many advantages over 
great and popular cities, by bringing us back to a know- 
ledge of ourfclves. With what fuperiorpleafure do we 
pafs our time, how much more leifurc, liberty, and qui- 
etude we enjoy in a humble village, than in a great city, 
where the mind is continually diffracted by too great 
variety of obje&s ! Here we live contented with our- 
fclves, without being every morning tormented with a 
number of meffages, by incefiant propofals of fome new 
(theme to kill the day. Here we arc not neceflltated to 
facrifice every domeitic care, all the occupations of the 
mind, even the fwect converfc of thole we love,. to end- 
lefs vifits. The quietude of rural retirement affords us 
opportunity to follow the courie of our fentiments and 
ideas, to examine whether they arc juft, before we de- 
termine our choice; in great cities, on the contrary, men 
a£t firft, and relief* on their conduct afterwards. In a 
village, the impreffions we receive are more lively and 
profound f wbilft in great cities, time is entirely employ- 
ed to create amufements which vai ifli the moment they 
are approached ; the bofom enjoys no repofe, and while 
it fighs for reft, the hope, defire, ambition, duty, lan- 
gour, difguft, and contrition which it eternally feels, 
drive it for ever away., 

But the minds of thofe who have retired to the. calm 
fcenes of rural life, are frequently as vacant and deferted 
as the hamlets in which they live ; and they find the lei- 
furc, the happy leifure which they enjoy without knowing 
its value, tedious and irkfome. There are, indeed, very 
few who have acquired the art of rendering Solitude ufc- 
ful and rational. Men of rank proudly fancy that their 
honour would be degraded by the company of rultics, 
and, in confequence of this miftaken idea, prefer a life of 

conftraint, 
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conftraint, avoid all intercourfe, and live in Splendid 
langour, rather than enjoy a free and happy life with ra- 
tional and honeft peafants. They ought to adopt a con- 
duel directly the reveife, efpecially when they are dis- 
contented with themfelves : they ought to mix familiar- , 
ly in the company of all honeit men, and acquire the 
efteem of every one by their kindnefs and attention. — 
The lowlieft clown, capable of communicating a new 
thought, or of raifing one agreeable fentiment in the 
mind, is on that account a very interesting companion 
to a man who is at a lofs how to employ his time, who is 
tormented by vexation and ill-humour. Thofe to whom 
time is a burden, mould not defpife even the humbleSt 
character; and in the rural retreat, the fhepherd and the 
king mould live on equal terms, forget the paltry doc- 
trines of birth, and all the prejudices which the manners 
of the world have raifed reSpe&ing the difference of 
their Situation. This conduct would at leaSt be more 
pleafing than to hear a ruftic reproaching the venality 
of the nobility, only becaufe the gentlemen of his neigh- 
bourhood refufed to admit him into their company. 

The only way, as it appears to me, by which men of dis- 
tinction can live happily in the country, is to adapt 
themfelves peaceably and affably to every one ; to feel 
and to exercife an univerfal attention and kind concern 
for the comfort of others, and to grant them as much of 
their time and converfation as they (hall think proper. 

It is impoflible to conceive what advantages the mind 
gains in the Solitude of a Sequeftered village, when it 
once begins to feel diSguft at the tirefome intercourfes of 
the great world. Life is no where fo completely enjoy- 
ed ; the happy days of youth are no where more advan- 
tageoufly employed ; a rational mind can no where find 
greater opportunities of employing its time ; the dangers 
even of Solitude itfelf are no where fooner learned or 
more efily avoided. Every little village may be consider- 
ed as a convent, where afmall fociety of pcrSons, diitant 

and 
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and detached from the world, are confined to a few ideas ; 
where, for that reafon, the pafiions of the wicked fer- 
ment and difcharge ihemfelves with greater force ; and 
where the calm and honeft minds mud affociate with con- 
genial characters, or retire to Solitude in their humble 
cells. 

Small towns refemble each other in certain material 
points, and only differ in the manner by which they are 
governed. The mind is never fubjeOed to a more o- 
dious tyranny than that which prevails in thefe little re- 
publics ; where not only the rich citizen ere£ts himfelf 
into a proud mafter over his lefs wealthy equals, but 
where the contracted notions of this little defpot become, 
if unoppofed, the ftandard of reafon to all the town. 

The members of fmall republics care only for them- 
felves,and feel little anxiety about any thing that paffes be- 
yond their own limits. The all-powerful and imperious go- 
vernor confidcrs his little territory as the univerfe. His 
breath alone decides every queftion that is propofed at 
the Guild-Hall ; and the red of his time is wholly occu- 
pied in maintaining his authority over the minds of his 
fellow-citizens, in relating anecdotes of families, circu- 
lating fuperftitious tales, talking of the price of corn, the 
collection of tythes, the rent of his manors, hay-harveft, 
vintage-time, or the next market. Next to God, he is 
within his own little town the greateft man upon the 
face of the earth. The humble, honeft citizen ftands 
with fear and trembling in the prefence of his redoubta- 
ble ma jetty ; for he knows that he is able to ruin him by 
an immediate procefs. The wrath of an upftart magis- 
trate is more terrible than the thunder of Heaven ; for 
this foon paffes away, but that remains for ever. The 
good judges of a provincial town raffe their proud heads, 
and look down with contempt on the humble fuitors ; 
govern, order, cenfure, and condemn, without regard to 
truth or juftice ; and their approbation or diflike efta- 

bliflies in credit, or configns to infamy. 
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The inhabitants of thefe towns arc in generaUmuch 

addicted to Law : an attorney is in their eyes the bright- 
eft genius ; the facred voice of Reafon is an empty 
found ; in vain (lie cries aloud, for they only believe 
that right which the court of juftiee fhall decree. If one 
among them mould abient himfelf from their meet- 
ings, and, yielding to reflection, mould think and aft 
with liberality or candour, they fufpeft. him of fome in- 
tention to impofe on them ; for, except in the religious 
order, they have no idea of a (ludious man ; and lan- 
guage will not furnim any word expreffive of the high 
contempt in which they hold a literary character. They 
are ignorant that reafon and fuperjlition are contradicto- 
ry terms. The man who fmiles at their credulity in be- 
lieving that fome misfortune is impending, becaufe a 
hen has laid her egg before their door, a crow has croak- 
ed upon the chimney-top, or a mouie has run along the 
floor, cannot, in their idea, poflefs the Leaft religion. 
They are yet ignorant that men are no longer confider- 
ed free-thinkers, for humbly doubting whether the fre- 
quent fpots in linen announce the death of fome belov- 
ed relation. They know not, alas ! that it is poflible to 
become fefviceable to mankind, without having ever o- 
pened their lips in the town-hall ; and that, at all events, 
they may hereafter Lie noticed by the really great and 
good, notwithftanding they have happened to incur the 
difpleafure of the great men in their little town. They 
are unconfeious that there arc men of independent fpi- 
rits in the world, and that they are the only beings who 
would in tamely endure a mean fubmillion to the little 
tyrant of their poor domain. They do not feel that an 
honeft man will only bow before the Deity himfelf, only 
fiibmit to the laws of his country, only reverence fupe- 
rior talents, obey virtue, refpeet merit, and fmile at the 
vain wrath and ludicrous appearance of the provincial 
magittratc, when he receives him in anger with his hat 
upon his head. They do not perceive that Slander, the 

common 
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common fcourge of every country-town, is only the vice 
of thofe narrow minds who vifit their neighbour merely 
to fpy out his errors, and report with increafed malevo- 
lence whatever they can find wrong, either in his houfe, 
his kitchen, or his cellar. In fhort, they who are igno- 
rant of i'o many things, cannot be apprifed, that they 
would foon tire of the idle talk and chatter of a country 
town ; that they would no longer amufe themfelves in 
picking out their neighbour's faults, if they were once 
acquainted with the advantages of Solitude ; with what a 
noble ardour they would boldly proceed through the 
road of fcience, and, 'fuperior to the meannefs of envy, 
free from the difgrace of calumny, would flcadily pur- 
fue the path of virtue with hardinefs and vigour. 

A determined refohition to lead a life of Solitude is 
the only remedy that can be adopted in a fituation like 
this. An univerfal philanthropy for the world will 
not filence the tongue of envy ; for even to fuch a con- 
duel, the world will always impute intcrefled motives ; 
we mud therefore live without affording inch opportu- 
nities to calumny, and, with the exception of thofe whom 
we love and revere, tura our backs on the reft of man- 
kind. 

A virtuous young man, who perhaps afpires to ad- 
vance himfclf in life, will not in the world find the lead 
affiftance. In no one of the fafhionable circles will he 
meet with information or encouragement; he will nei- 
ther make himfelf known nor beloved ; and if he mould 
excite attention, lie will not be underftood; they will 
conhder him as a weak, ridiculous character, who, in- 
llead of feeking by adulation to gain the intereft of the , 
great and powerful, prefers the pleafure of writing or 
reading by himfelf. In vain has he been reared in the 
boTom of a liberal and enlightened family ; in vain has 
he received his education among the nobleft chara&crs ; 
in vain are his principles eftablifhed by a correfpondence 
with the heft and mod learned philolophcrs of the age ; 

for 
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for thefe advantages only afford greater inducement to 
opprefs his activity and flop his courfe. 

Does the ear hear or the heart feel all this in a pro- 
vincial town, to which the refinements of the metropolis 
have not yet fpread ? What man will continue to pa- 
tronize him, unlefs he hecomes dexterous in affording 
ufeful accommodation to thofe in whofe hands the whole 
power refides ; from whom alone hunger can receive 
bread, or induftry procure employment ; to whofe will 
every thing is fubmitted ; who direct and govern every 
movement ; and by whofe nod, honour, fame, efteem, are 
conferred or taken away ? His rhind muft cautioufly 
conceal the fuperiority of its knowledge; his eyes mull 
appear blind to what he fees; his heart feem fenfelefs of 
what he feels ; he mull condantly liften to a loofe and 
frothy converfation, during which, however fatiguing it 
may be, he is denied the privilege of yawning, and is ru- 
ined for ever, if, by his filence, he permits the fhadow of 
diffatisfaction to appear. He will bfc defpifed as a man 
of fenfe and underdanding, notwithdanding he ufes eve- 
ry endeavour to be thought otherwife.* Surrounded by 
fo much deformity, both he and his friends might blufli 
for want of that didinguifhing eminence upon the back, 
but that he hears them gravely talk at the Hotel de Ville 
upon the important care of a liable, much oftener than 
they meet in London and Verf allies to decide upon the 
fate of Europe ; and mud fit with as much attention to 
hear them argue upon the right of*a partition-wall, as if he 
was placed in the fynod of the Gods. Perceiving, there- 
fore, that prefumption, ignorance, and proud ilupidity 
are infinitely in higher eftimation than the nobleft exer- 
cife of reafon ; that men of the dulled apprehenfions are 
the mod forward and impudent ; that their vain and idle 
boadings alone model the wit and direct the opinion of 

the 

* " A man with an enlightened mind," fays Ilelvetius, " wish 
•' whatever addrefs he may conceal -his character, can never fo 
*' cxadly refemble a foul as a t'oo\ lefembles hirafelf.*' 
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the day ; that envy fattens itfelf molt inveterately upon 
the enlightened and well-informed ; that philofophy is 
confidered as a contemptible delirium, and liberty mif- 
taken for a fpirit of revolt ; perceiving, in fhort, that it 
is impoflible to fucceed, unlefs by means of the molt 
fervile complaifance and the moft degrading fubmiffion, 
what can fave a fenfible and ingenuous youth from the 
perils of fuch a fcene, but Solitude ? 

The poor poet Martial,* on his return to Bibilis, the 
place of his nativity, in Spain, after having lived thirty- 
four years among the moft learned and enlightened 
men of Rome, found nothing but a dreary defert, a 
frightful Solitude. Unable to form a fociety which 
could afford him the fmalleft pleafure, a painful lan- 
guor preyed upon his mind. Forced to affociate with 
perfons who felt no pleafure in the elegant delights of 
literature, who poffeifed no knowledge of the fciences, 
he fighed incefiantly to re-vifit the beloved metropolis 
where he had acquired fuch univerfal fame and appro- 
bation ; where his good fenfe, his penetration, his faga- 
city were praifed ; where his writings were promifed im- 
mortality by the admiration of the younger Pliny, to whom 
they appeared to poffefs equal fharpnefs, wit and eafe ; 
whilft, on the contrary, in the ftupid town of Bibilis his 
fame only acquired him that which in fmall cities will 
ever attend an excellent character, envy and contempt. 

In general, however, in all fmall towns, the mind re- 
gains by occafional Solitude that which it has loft by its 
commerce with the world. If it be abfolutely neceffary 
that you mould be abfurd through politenefs, and blind 
with your eyes completely open ; if, in the infipid circles 
of fafhion, you are obliged to conceal your ideas, and 

fubdue 

* " Acceait his" fays Martial, in the Preface to the Twelfth 
" Book of his Epigrams, " municipaitmn rubigo dentium etjudicii 
** loco livor — adverfus quod difficile eft habere quotidie benum flo- 
** 7/jachum." 
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fubdue your feelings ; if you are forced to liften with 
attention to that which you would rather be deaf than 
hear ; if you mufl be chained to the flavery of the 
gaming-table, although there is no punifhment to you 
fo fevere ; if every happy thought muft be fli angled in 
its birth, all brilliancy of expreflion fuppreffed, the looks 
of love concealed, and honeft truth difguifed ; if your 
whole time muft be devoted to pleafe characters who 
are ignorant of your merit ; — O reflect ! — that in fuch 
a fituation the enervated fpirit lies buried in cold ob- 
fcurity, like the (ire in the flint untouched by fteel ; that 
your foul may languifh many years in this dangerous 
apathy ; and, making a noble effort, fly from the feafts 
and coteries of your corrupted city, retire into the tran- 
quillity of domeftic comfort, feek the filence of the 
groves, live in the fociety of your own heart, and tafte, 
as your reward, the charms of that ineftimable liberty 
which you have fo long neglected to obtain. 

Freed from the world, the veil which dimmed the 
fight will immediately vanifh ; the clouds which obfeur- 
ed the light of reafon difappear ; the painful burthen 
which oppreffed the foul is alleviated ; we no longer 
wreftle with misfortunes, becaufe we know how to foft- 
en them ; we no longer murmur againll the difpenfa- 
tions of Providence, but reflect with cahnnefs and fere- 
nity on the advantages we have derived from Solitude. 
The contented heart foon acquires the habit of patience ; 
every corroding care flies from our breafts on the wings 
of gaiety ; and on every fide agreeable and intereft- 
ing fcenes prefent themlelves to our view : the brilli- 
ant fun finking behind the lofty mountains, tinging their 
fnow-crowned fummits with gold ; the feathered choir 
battening to their moffy homes, to tafte the fweets of 
calm repofe ; the proud crowing of the amorous cock ; 
the flow march of the oxen returning from their daily 
toil ; the noble activity of the generous fteed : fur- 
' rounded by fuch objects, we receive the vifits of in- 
truders 
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truders with an open air, and, provided they do not too 
frequently interrupt the pleasures of our retreat, we re- 
concile our hearts to all mankind. 

• But it is Mill more necefiary to fave ourfelves from 
the dangers of the metropolis than from thofe of the 
provincial towns. The. follies and vices of high life are 
much more contagious than thofe of the fimple citizen. 
How foon the fineft beams of the imagination die away ! 
How foon does goodnefs lofe its power where fenfe and 
.truth are conftantly defpifed ; where ftrong and energe- 
tic minds infpire averfion ; and the virtues are thrown 
afide as an inconvenient and oppreffive yoke ! How 
foon does the human mind become weak and fuperficial, 
when feparated from thofe by whom it might be enlight- 
ened and adorned ! How fuddenly do all the finer feel- 
ings of the heart, and the nobleft efforts of the mind, 
decay in the company of thofe oftentatious characters 
who affeft to difdain all tafte, all pleafures, in mixed 
focieties.* 

The great and fafhionable, however, are in every 
country efteemed the beft company ; biit the great, un- 
happily, are not in truth always the befi, however they 
may think proper to contemn the inferior orders of 
mankind. Whoever can deduce his nobility through a 
courfe of fixteen defcents, the value of his character is 
invariably fixed : the courts of princes and the manfions 
of the great are open to receive him ; and where merit 
is overlooked, he almoft univerfally acquires preceden- 
cy over the man whofe merit is his only recommenda- 
tion ; but thofe qualities which alone can render him 
valuable as a man, his excellency muft learn in focieties 
where the powers of the mind and the virtues of the 

heart 

* The French is " rfffemblees fans tltuvre melee ,-" to which is 
fubjoined the following explanation : " Thefe, in the ftyle of the 
" German nobility, are aflemblies from which not only all con* 
" moners are excluded, but all thofe whofe nihility even is liable 
u to the leaft fufnicion." 
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heart alone confer dignity and diftin&ion. Let fuch 3 
character, if he fhould chance to find one folitary mo- 
ment while he is waiting in the anti-chamber of a prince, 
examine with rational calmnefs all thofe high preroga- 
tives of which he is fo proud ; which, in hi-fi eflimation, 
place him fo much above the ordinary level of mankind, 
and induce him to retrace his defcent to the creation of 
the world ; and he will find, that titles- and genealogies- 
without merit, refemble thofe air-balloons which rife high 
only in proportion to their want of weight. 

In almoft every country, however, thefe titles of no- 
bility feparate a certain clafs of men from their fellow- 
citizens, who are in general better informed, more wife, 
more virtuous, and not unfrequently poffeffed of that 
true nobihty, a great and honourable character ! Men 
who have nothing to depend on for their fame, rank, or 
eftablifhment in the world, but a line of anceftry, not 
always the moft refpe£lable ; who, relying folely on the 
merit of their birth, never feek to acquire any other, 
becaufe it is the only merit of which they have any idea, 
have in all companies the higheft precedency. It is true, 
that fuch men are generally acquainted with the neweft 
modes of drefs, conduct with fuperior fkill the varying 
fafhions, underftand the bon ton, exemplify the etiquette 
and manners of the day, and, conceiving they were form- 
ed for the refinements of fenfuality and voluptuoufnefs, 
fancy themfelves of courfe endowed with the mod deli- 
cate and fenfible faculties. 

/ Languor and difguft, however, penetrate even into 
thofe illuftrious affemblies from whence even the pure 
and ancient nobility exclude the profane vulgar. This 
propofition may perhaps at firft view appear a paradox. 
But liften to the manner in which a lady, whofe perfonal 
qualifications rendered her more refpe&able than even 
the fplehdour of her birth, explained this aenigma : 

" The men of whom our feleft parties are compofed, 
" do not always poffefs the fame tafle and fentiment with 

" refpeft 
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u rcfpccl tothefe affemblies ; but it is dill more rare for 
M the women to be really fond of them. It is, in gene- 
" ral, the lot of the great to poffefs a great deal by their 
" birth, to defire much more than they poffefs, and to 
" enjoy nothing : in confequence of this difpofition, 
" they fly to places of public refort in fearch of each 
" other; they meet without feeling the fmallefl pleafure, 
" and mix among the group without being obferved." 
— " What is it then that re-unites them ? — afked I. — " It 
" is their rank," file replied, M and afterwards cuftom, 
" laflitude, and the continual defire of difTipation ; a de- 
" fire infeparably attached to perfons of our condi- 
« tion." 

Since it is really poffible to experience difgufi and lan- 
guor in the affemblies and other entertainments of the 
great, let us examine if Solitude may not have a ufeful 
influence on the minds of even this clafs of perfons. 

Milled by falfe information, the nobility maintain, 
that all the pleafures of Solitude center in a contempt of 
the world and hatred of mankind, or, what is (till worfey 
that mifanthropy is the only bafis on which they are found- 
ed. On the contrary, I am perfectly fatisfied, that their 
minds feel much more fpleen and mortification on their 
return from a public affembly, than they poffeffed when 
they quitted home — to fee the world. In Solitude there 
can be no contention : on the contrary, how many men 
arc there who, frequenting public places with the vain 
hope of enjoying a tranfient pleafure, find all their ad- 
drefles refufed, and only experience accumulated pain ! 
The fober voice of reafon is there but faintly heard; 
while the light unmeaning tongue of folly is liflencd to 
with delight; our intellectual communications afford no 
relifh ; no reciprocity of fentiment prevails ; the appear- 
ance of fatisfaclion frequently excites envy, and a fereni- 
ty of mind is mifconftrued into fadnefs. The rcfpeclive 
members of a numerous affembly arc in general actuated 
by fuch different and oppofite intcrefts, that it is impofli- 

ble 
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ble to reconcile them with each other. — Afk that young 
and lovely girl, If in a public affembly fhe always expe- 
rienced the pleafures which fhe hoped to find ? Afk her, 
If her heart is not tortured with vexation when the rich 
and youthful beau, unfafcinated by her charms, pays his 
addreffes to fomc rival beauty ? Afk this rival beauty, 
What pangs her bofom feels when fhe perceives herfelf 
fupplanted by fome happier fair ? and let this lafl ac- 
knowledge the kind of pleafure fhe receives, if her ad- 
mirer pays the leafl attention even to the fair female 
whom her heart adores. Afk that fober matron whofe 
bofom heretofore has felt thefe torments, If fhe is not 
furious almoft when higher compliments are pal fed on 
the beauty of youth, than on the wifdom of age ? 

An Englifh gentleman whom I met in Germany, faid, 
in a manner extremely pi&urefque, " There are women 
u who are eternally jealous that you do not pay them 
" fufficient refpeft, and who, in confequence, affume 
" an, arrogance which would be infupportable even in 
" an emprefs ; while fhe might, by complacent fmiles, 
" not only render every one about her pleafant and 
" happy, but obtain their admiration and applaufe. 
" The falfe dignity "of fuch characters ruffles their tem- 
" pers like the quills upon the fretful porcupine, or the 
" feathers of a turkey-cock in wrath." 

The mofl diffipated man mufl furely view fuch cha- 
racters with abhorrence and difguft ; and if he ferioufly 
reflects, how many there are who, carelefs of diftinguifh- 
ing between appearances and reality, feel with equal in- 
difference the love of truth and dread of falfehood ; how 
frequently the perfons who compofe what is ftyled good 
company are, even in the judgment and opinion of their 
fincercfl and mofl liberal admirers, dazzled by falfe 
brilliancy, and gratified by the mofl trifling information; 
that they fhun with terror the advantages of reflection, 
tranquillity, and Solitude ; that they prefer a life of in- 
ceffant diflipation, and feldom confult their judgments or 

exercife 
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exercife their underftandings j that they rather expe6t to 
receive pleafure from others, than endeavour to find it 
within themfelvefs ; conduct themfelves by cafual advice, 
rather than take the trouble of thinking for themfelves ; 
that amidft the molt favourable opportunities to obferve 
and ftudy the human character, they neither think nor 
fpeak but by the information of others j that they guide 
themfelves by the prejudices of their education, the pride 
of their rank, and the dictates of fafhion • that they 
blindly adopt and defend the reigning opinion of the 
moment ; and revolve continually round the fame circle 
of defe6tive notions, falfe ideas, and obfeure exprelfions. 
In reflecting on thefe errors, the moft diffipated man 
mud exclaim with one of the moft virtuous and moft re- 
locatable fages of Germany, " To be forced to frequent 
" this good company, is to a thinking and judicious mind 
" one of the greateft torments of life : but when a wife 
w man is obliged from indifpenfable motives to endure 
c; this torment, he will learn by experience to feel in a 
M ftill higher degree the ineftimable value of a rational 
« Solitude." 

Men of the world, therefore, if they a6t with candour, 
and in the fincerity of their hearts examine the merits of 
thefe focieties, will foon entertain the deepeft contempt 
for this noi fy and tumultuous fcene of life, learn to pre- 
fer the calm delights of Solitude, and feel a happy incli- 
nation growing in the bofom to difplay in more laudable 
purfuits the ftrength and energy of the mind. In thefe 
frequent viciffitudes of life, in this fuccefiion of embar- 
raffments, in this continual diftraclion of the mind, eve- 
ry intellectual power evaporates. 

By this fcrupulous attention to all the duties of polite- 
nefs, running inceffantly from door to door to gain in- 
formation of every man's health, we may, indeed, pay 
the court of flattery to both high and low ; but we alfo 
thereby moft fhamefully facrifice our lives. The paf- 
iion for play not only confumes time, but enervates the 

fpirits ; 
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fpirits ; while the obligations of gallantry reduce the 
foul to the mod abjeft (late of fervitude. 

The other entertainments of the great and gay are of 
as little value as their conventions. The man on 
whom Heaven has only bellowed the talent of dancing, 
will make but a poor figure in lociety. The courtier, 
whofe converfation entirely confifts of oblervations, 
that " this is contrary to the eftablifhcd etiquette — that is 
" the neweft fafhion — thefe are the molt elegant em- 
. " broideries on filk, cloth and velvet — in fuch a 
« month there will be a gala," — is a creature ftill more 
pitiful. A man may without doubt recommend him- 
felf by fuch kind of information, by that affefted inte- 
reft with which he fpeaks on a thou fan d trifling concerns 
of life, by the approbation which he gives to every 
paffion, the flattery with which he fooths every preju- 
dice and encourages every folly ; but he thereby nar- 
rows his mind, and deftroys the faculty of confidering 
and forming a juft eflimate of any important fubje£t. 
Befides, the pleafures of high-life cannot be enjoyed 
without the concurrence of great numbers in the fame 
objeft at the fame time : but reading and meditation 
may be enjoyed at any time, and continued without the 
intervention of another perfon. It is true, indeed, that 
if a man of the world were only to think of this mode 
of life, he would be defpifed as a mifanthrope, and be 
obliged every moment to liflen to the recommendation 
of entering into the round of public pleafure, to effeft 
his cure : but, on the contrary, the focic f ies of the 
world, while they add fome little refinement to the 
natural rudenefs of human manners, tend to increafe 
a mifanthropic temper, by furnifhing the mind with a 
variety of reafons to juflify it. In fhort, the burthen of 
mifanthropy is not greater in the mind of him who flies 
from the pleafures of the world, than in him who feeks 
them : the firfl character only feels a hatred of vice and 
folly ; while, on the contrary, the idle and diffipated 

man 
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man hates every perfon who diftinguifhes himfelf ei- 
ther by the goodnefs of his heart or the fuperioritv of 
his underftanding ; and by his endeavours to deride all 
who pofleis merit, difcovers that he feels no hope of ac- 
quiring for himfelf either reputation or efteem. 

The mind that ferioufly contemplates thefe truths, and 
many others which thefe will fuggeft, muft feel the ne- 
ceMity of retiring occafionally from the world ; at lead 
of confining himfelf to the company of a few faithful 
friends, whofe wit and talents, when compared with 
thofe of the generality of men, will be what aftop-watch 
is when compared with an hour-glafs. By the one you 
may undoubtedly difcover the courfe of time ; but the 
other, from the nice art and happy care with which it is 
formed, points out every fecond as it paflcs. He, there- 
fore, who feels the leaft inclination to ftudy either men 
or books, can derive pleafure only from the company 
and converfation of learned and enlightened minds ; and 
if, unfortunately in his courfe through life, he fhouldnot 
meet with agreeable chara&ers of this defcription, the 
charms of Solitude will recompenfe his difappointment. 

A very great character, the younger Pliny, felt no fa- 
tisfa&ion from any fpecies of public entertainment, ge- 
neral feftival, or national folemnity, becaufe he had cul- 
tivated a tafte for thofe pleafures which a contemplative 
mind affords. He wrote to one of his friends, " I have, 
" for fome days paft, read and written in the moft agree- 
" able tranquillity. You will afk, How could this pofli- 
<« bly happen in the middle of Rome ? I will fatisfy you : 
<« It was during the celebration of the games of the Cir- 
« cus, from the fight of which I do not feel the fmalleft 
" pleafure : to my mind they neither afford novelty nor 
" variety j and <:onfift of nothing worth feeing more 
«« than once. It is, therefore, inconceivable to me, how 
" fo many millions of people can prefs with fuch child- 
" ifh curiofity merely to fee horfes gallop and flaves 
il feated on chariots. When I refleft: on the intereft, 

M, " anxietv 
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" anxiety and avidity with which men purfue fights lb 
" Vain, frivolous and reiterated, I feel a fecret fatisfac- 
" don in acknowledging that to me they afford no a- 
" mufement, and that I enjoy a fuperior delight in con- 
" fecrating to the lludy of the belles lettres that time 
" which they fo miferably facrifice to the entertainments 
" of the Circus." 

But if, from fimilar motives, a man of the world 
were to fteal from the pleafuresof good company, would 
he not by that means degrade his character? Would he 
not in the recefs of Solitude forget the bon ton, and, of 
courfe, lofe all thofe qualities which externally confli- 
tute the fole difference between the nobleman and his 
flave ? 

The bon ton, which confifts entirely in a facility of 
exprefTion, in reprefenting our ideas in the molt agreea- 
ble manner, prevails in every country, and is poffefled 
in general by all men of fenfe Li\d education, whatever 
their rank or condition in life may be. The nobleman 
and the clown, therefore, may alike acquire a knowledge 
of the bon ton. The folitary character may perhaps ap- 
pear in fociety with manners rather out of date; but a 
certain propriety of behaviour will accompany him, 
which a man of true reflection will prefer, however fo- 
reign his ftyle may be to the fafhion of the world. He 
may perhaps venture to appear in company with a coat, 
the colour of which was in fafhion the preceding year ; 
perhaps in his modes of thinking and manner of beha- 
viour fomething may be difcernible offenfive to the 
eyes of a man of the world, who upon thefe important 
fubjecls follows invariably the reigning opinion of the 
day ; but by his eafy, open, honeft air, by that natural 
politenefs which good fenfe and virtue infpire, a man, 
although he be rather out of the fafhion, will never dif- 
pleafe a rational and refined obferver, even in the brilli- 
ant, circles of a court, when he is found to poffefs a de- 
cent demeanour and a mind flored with ufeful informa- 

tioiir 
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tfon. The mod accomplifhed courtier, with all his ftudi- 
ed manners and agreeable addrefs, frequently difcovers 
that he poffelfes few ideas, and that his mind has only 
been employed on low and trifling objects. Among men 
of diffipated minds, who confider groffnefs of converfa- 
tion and audacity of manners as the only criterion of 
good fenfe and poliihed behaviour, a folitary man does 
not always meet with a favourable reception. The ftyle 
and fentiments which beft pleafe fuch characters are im- 
polfible to be learned in Solitude ; for he who mod con- 
tributes to the amufement of men of the world, can fel- 
dom boaft any other merit than that of attempting to ri- 
dicule every thing that is true, noble, great and good ; 
or any other fuccefs than proving himfelf to be a fool- 
ifh character, without judgment, principle, or good 
manners. 

In what I have hitherto confidered in this chapter, no 
queftion has been raifed of the internal and immediate 
advantages which Solitude confers upon the mind. 

The mind, without doubt, gains confiderable advan- 
tage by having been accuitomed to Solitude during the 
earlieft years of infancy, if inftrucled in a judicious ufe 
of time. The circumftance alfo, that even in fmall 
towns the mind may be impreffed with a deep difguft of 
all thofe vices and irregularities which are common to 
fuch places, is by no means unimportant ; for it is high- 
ly advantageous, that without leffening the refpect which 
is juftly due to the talents and virtues of men of quality, 
the mind mould be taught to remark alfo their foibles 
and defects, in order to detach it from its fondnefs for 
the world, and bring it more clofely in connection 
with itfclf ; to make it feel how nearly its future happi- 
nefs is interelted in exciting every faculty to acquire 
thofe original, great and uleful ideas which are fo fel- 
dom circulated in what is called good company. 

But the firft and molt inconteftible advantage which 
Solitude confers, is, that it accuftoms the mind to think. 

The 
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The imagination becomes more lively, the memory 
more faithful, while the fenfes remain undiflra&ed, and 
no external objeel: difgufts the foul. Withdrawn from 
the fatiguing toils of the world, where a thoufand r.dven- 
titious objecls, a thoufand incoherent ideas, dance incef- 
fantly before our eyes, Solitude prefents one fmgle ob- 
jeel: only to our view, and we Ileal ourfelves away from 
every thing but that on which the heart has fondly fixed 
its purfuit. An author,* whofe works I could read with 
pleafure every hour of my life, fays, " It is the power 
" of attention which in a great meafure diftingui flies the 
" wife and the great from the vulgar and trifling herd of 
" men. The latter are accuftoraed to think, or rather 
" to dream, without knowing the fubje£l of their 
" thoughts. In their unconnected rovings, they purfue 
" no end ; they follow no track. Every thing floats 
" loofe and disjointed on the furface of their mind, 
" like leaves fcattcred and blown about on the face of 
c; the waters." 

The mind eafily acquires the habit of thinking, when 
it is withdrawn from that variety of obje&s by which its 
attention is diflra£ted ; when it turns from the obfcrvri- 
tion of external objecls, and finds itfelf in a fituation 
where the courfe of daily occurrences is no longer fub- 
jecl to continual change. Idlenefs, however, would 
foon deflroy all the advantages which Solitude is capable 
of affording us ; for idlenefs excites the moft dangerous 
fermentation of the paflions, and produces in the mind of 
a folitary man a crowd of extravagant ideas and irregular 
defires. To lead the mind to think, it is necelfary, 
therefore, to retire from the multitude, and to raife our 
thoughts above the mean confideration of fenfual ob- 

jeQs. 

* Dr. Blair, the author of the much-admired Sermons, and of 
an excellent work intitled, " Lectureson Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
ff tres," printed in London, for the fir ft time, in the year 1783 ; 
and indifpenfably neceflary to be ftudied by every perfon who 
wilb.es tofpeak and write with accuracy and elegance. 
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jects. The mind then eafily recolle&s all that informa- 
tion with which it has been enriched by reading, obfer- 
vation, experience, or-difcourfe ; every reflection pro- 
duces new ideas,- and brings the pureft pleafures to the 
foul. We call our eves on the fcencs we have paHed, 
and think on what is yet to come, until the memory of 
the pad and future die away in the aclual enjoyment of 
the prefent moment: but to preferve the powers ofrea- 
fon, we mud, even in Solitude, direct our attention ac- 
tively towards fomc noble, interefting end. 

It might perhaps excite a fmile, were I to affert, that 
Solitude is the only Ichool in which we can dudy the 
charaClers of men; but it mud be recoliefted, that, al- 
though materials are only to be amaffed mfociety. it is in 
Solitude alone we can convert them into ufe. The 
world is the great fcene of our obfervations ; but to 
comment on and arrange them with propriety, is the 
\v T ork of Solitude. Under tins view of the fubjett, there- 
fore, I do not perceive how it is poflible to call thofe 
characters envious and mifanthropic, who, while they 
continue in the world, endeavour to difcover even the 
hidden foibles, to expofe all the latent faults and imper- 
fections of mankind. A knowledge of the nature of man 
is laudable and neceffary ; and this knowledge can only 
be acquired by obfervation. I cannot, therefore, think 
that this dudy is either fo dangerous or illCifory as is in 
general fuppoled ; that it tends to degrade the fpecies, 
to fink the human character by opprobrium, to beget 
fooner or later forrow and repentance, to deprive life of 
a variety of pure and noble pleafures, and in the end to 
dedroy all the faculties of the foul. I only perceive in 
ir a very laudable fpirit of ufeful enquiry and rnftru&ive 
obfervation. 

Do I feel either envy or hatred againd mankind when 
I dudy the nature, and explore the fecrct caufes, ot 
thofe weakneffes and diforders which are incidental to 
the human frame ; when I occafionallv examine the fub- 

ied 
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je6l with clofer infpeQion, and point out for the general 
benefit of mankind, as well as for .my own fatisiaQion, 
all the frail and imperfecl parts in the anatomy of the 
body, and rejoice when I difcover phaenomena before 
unknown to. others as well as to myfelf ? I do not, upon 
thefe occafions, confine my knowledge to general ob- 
fervations, that fuch and fuch appearances were produc- 
ed by fuch and fuch diforders ; but, uninfluenced by 
any finifter confederations, I difclofe, when the necefii- 
ty of the cafe calls for information, all the knowledge I 
poffefs on the fubjecl, and explain every fymptom of 
the diforder, with all its changes and complications. 

But a line of demarcation is drawn between the ob- 
fervations which we are permitted to make upon the 
anatomy ef the human body, and thofe which we affume 
refpecling the philofophy of the mind. The phyfician, 
it is faid, Itudies the diforders of the body, to apply, if 
poflible, a remedy, as occafion may require ; but it is 
contended, that the moraliflt has a different end in view. 
How does this appear ? A fenfible and feeling mind 
muft view the moral defefts of his fellow-creatures with 
the fame regret that he obferves their phyhcal infirmities. 
Why do moralifts fliun mankind ? Why do they con- 
stantly retire from the corruptions of the world to the 
purity of Solitude, if it be not to avoid the contagion of 
vice ? But there are a multiplicity of moral foibles and 
defects which are not perceived to be foibles or defefts 
in thofe places where they are every hour indulged. 
There is, without contradiction, a great pleafure in dif- 
covering the imperfections of human nature; and where 
that difcovery may prove beneficial to mankind without 
doing an injury to any individual, to publifh them to the 
world, to point out their properties, to place them by a 
luminous defcription before the eyes of men, is, in my 
apprehenfion, a pleafure fo far from being mifchievous, 
that I rather think, and I truft I mail continue to think 
fo even in the hour of death, it is the only true mean of 

difcovering 
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difcovering the machinations of the devil, and deftroy- 
ing the effect of his works. 

Solitude, therefore, is the fchool in which wc muft 
ftudy the moral nature of man : in retirement the prin- 
ciple of obfervation is awakened ; the objects to which 
the attention will be molt advantageoufly dire6ted, are 
pointed out by mature reflection, and all our remarks 
guided by realon to their proper ends ; while on the 
contrary, courtiers and men of the world take up their 
fentiments from the caprices of others, and give their 
opinions without digefting the fubjecl on which they are 
formed. 

Bonnet, in a very affecling paflagc of the Preface to 
his work on the Nature of the Soul, defcribes the advan- 
tages which, under the lofs of his fight, he derived from 
Solitude. " Solitude naturally leads the mind to medi- 
" tation : that in which I have in fome meafure hitherto 
" lived, joined to the unfortunate circumftances which 
" have for fome years afflicled me, and from which I 
" am not yet releafed, induced me to feek in the exer- 
" cife of my mind thofe relburces which my diftra&ed 
" ftate rendered fo neceffary. My mind now affords 
" me a happy retreat, where I tafte all the pleafures 
" which have charmed my affliction." At this period 
the virtuous Bonnet was almoit blind. . 

, An excellent man of another defcription, who devot- 
ed his time to the instruction of youth, Pfeffel, at Col- 
ma?', fupported himfelf under the affliction of a total 
blind.nels in a manner equally noble and affecting, by a 
life lefs folitary indeed, but by the opportunities of fre- 
quent leifure, which he devoted to the ftudy of phUofo- 
phy, the recreation of poetry, and the exercife of hu- 
manity. 

In Japan there was formerly an academy of blind per- 
fons, who perhaps were much more capable of difcern- 
ment than the members of fome other academies. Thefe 
fightlels academicians confecrated their hours to the hif- 

tory 
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tory of their country, to poetry, and to mufic ; and the 
moft celebrated traits in the annals of japan were chofen 
as the fubjecls of their mufe, which they afterwards a- 
dapted to mufic. In reflecting upon the irregular lives 
and ufelefs employments which a great number of foli- 
tary perfons lead, we contemplate the conduct of thofe 
blind Japanefe with die higheft pleaiure. The mind's 
eye opened to compenfate their unhappy fate in be- 
ing deprived of the enjoyment of their corporeal organ. 
Light, life and joy iffued from the lhades of furrounding 
darknefs, and bleffed them with tranquil reflection and 
falutary employments. 

Let us then devote our lives to Solitude and freedom ; 
let us frequently refign ourlelves to the fame happy tran- 
quillity which prevails in the Enghfh garden of my im- 
mortal fiiend, M. Hinuber, at Marienwerder, where eve- 
ry objeci folieits the mind to the enjoyment of pious, 
peaceful fentiments, and infpires it with the mo ft. elevated 
conceptions : or, if difpofed profoundly to examine the 
moft awful beauties of nature, and thereby prevent the 
foul from finking through the void which iociety has oc- 
caiioned, let us roam beneath the antique pines of the 
towering and majeftic Hapfburg.* 

Solitude induces the mind to think ; and thought is 
the firft; fpring of human aclions : for it is truly obferv- 
ed, that the actions of men are nothing more than their 
thoughts brought into fubftance and being. The mind, 
therefore, has only to examine with honeft impartiality the 
ideas which it feels the greateft inclination to follow, in 
order to dive into and anravel the whole myftery of the 
human character ; and he who has not before been ae- 
cuftomed to interrogate himfelf, will, upcii fuch an en- 
quiry, often difcover truths the moft important to his 

happinefs 

* An elevated mountain, fiom the fummit of which may be 
feen the ruins of an ancient c;:llle, fjom whence iflucd the cele- 
brated Houfe of Auftria. 
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liappinefs, but which the difguifes of the world had con- 
cealed from his view. 

To a man difpofed to aftivity, the only qualities for 
which he can have any occafion in Solitude are liberty 
and leifure. The inftant he finds himfelf alone, all the 
faculties of his foul are fet in motion. Give him liber- 
ty and leifure, and he will foar incomparably higher than 
if he had continued to drag on a flavifh and oppreffed 
life among the fons of men. Authors who never think for 
themfelves, who only endeavour to recoiled the thoughts 
of others, and aim not. at originality, here compile their 
works with eafy labour, and are happy. But what fupe- 
rior pleafure does the mind of an author feel in the ad- 
vantages of Solitude, where they contribute to bring 
forth the fruits of genius from the tree of virtue, not- 
withftanding fuch productions may perhaps irritate fools, 
and confound the wicked ! The fhades of Solitude, and 
an uninterrupted tranquillity, moderate the exuberance 
of a lively mind, bring its diverging rays of thought to 
a fingle point, and give it, wherever it is inclined to 
ftrike, a power which nothing can refift. A whole legi- 
on of adverfaries cannot infpire the bofom of fuch a 
character with the fmalleft fear ; he is confcious of his 
fuperior powers, and his fole defire is, that, fooner or 
later, each of them fhould receive the juftice that is due. 
Jle muft undoubtedly feel the keenelt regret and mor- 
tification in obferving the difpenfations of the world ; 
where vice fo frequently is railed to grandeur, hypocrify 
io generally honoured by the fuffrages of a milguided 
populace, and where the dictates of powerful prejudice 
are obeyed in preference to the voice of truth. Catt- 
ing, however, his eyes upon this fcene, he will fome- 
limes fay, " This is as it ought to be ;" but, " this is 
>4 not to be endured r" and by a happy ftroke of fatire 
from his pen, the bloom of vice fhall wither, the arts of 
hypocrify be overthrown, and prejudice extinguifhed. 

N To 
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To die eye of the bold fatirift, to the mind of the pro 
found philosopher, and the feelings of the man of ge- 
nius, the charms of truth difclofe themfelves with fupe- 
rior luftre in the bowers of Solitude. A great and good 
man, Dr. Blair of Edinburgh, fays, " The great and the 
" worthy, the pious and the virtuous, have ever been 
" addicted to ferious retirement. It is the characleriflic 
' ; of little and frivolous minds, to be wholly occupied 
" with the vulgar objects of life. Thefe fill up their de- 
" fires, and fupply all the entertainment which their 
" coarle apprehenfions can relifh. But a more refined 
" and enlarged mind leaves the world behind it, feels a 
" call for higher pleafures, and feeks them in retreat. 
M The man of public fpirit has recourfe to it, in order to 
" form plans for general good ; the man of genius, in 
" order to dwell on his favourite themes ; the philofo- 
" pher, to purfue his difcovencs ; the faint, to improve 
" himfelf in grace." 

Numa, the legiflator of Rome, while he was only a pri- 
vate Sabine, retired, on the death of Tatia, his beloved 
wife, into the foreft of Aricia, where he paffed his time 
in wandering about alone in the facred groves and lawns, 
in the mofl retired and folitary places. Hence a report 
arofe, that it was not from any inward forrow or melan- 
choly difpofkion, diat he avoided human converfation, 
but from his being admitted, in thefe retreats, to a focie- 
ty more venerable and excellent : the goddefs Egeria, it 
was (aid, had become enamoured of his charms, had mar- 
ried him*, and, by enlightening his mind, and ftoring it 
with fuperior wifdom, had led him to divine felicity. 
The druids, alfo, who conftantly inhabited caverns, rocks, 
and the mod folitary woods, were faid to have inftruct- 
ed the nobility of their nation in wifdom and eloquence, 
in all the various phenomena of nature, the courfe of the 
ftars, the myfteries of religion, and the effenecs of eterni- 
ty. The high idea entertained of the wifdom of the dru- 
ids, although, like the ftory of Numa. it is only an agreea- 
ble 
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blc fiction, flill fhews with what cnthufiafm every age 
and nation have fpoken of thofe venerable chara&ers 
who, in the filencc of woods and the tranquillity ot 
Solitude, have devoted their time to the ftudy of wifdom. 

It is in Solitude alone that genius is excited by its own 
internal powers, unfupported by the great, without the 
expectation of encouragement, without even a profpecl 
of the mod trifling rccompence. Corrcgio, at a time 
when Flanders, torn by civil difcord, was filled with 
painters as indigent in wealth as they were rich in fame, 
had been fo poorly rewarded during his life, that a pay- 
ment of fix piftoles of German coin, which he was o- 
bliged to travel to Parma to receive, created in his mind 
fuch an extravagance of joy as to prove the occafion of 
his death.* Trie fetret approbation which judgment 
will ever pay. to the works of thefe divine artifts, is the 
only recompence they expect, for their merit : they paim 
in hope of being rewarded by immortal fame. 

The practice of profound meditation in folitary places 
frequently raifes the mind above its natural tone, warms 
the imagination, and gives birth to fentiments of the 
higheft fublimity. The foul feels the molt pure, unbro- 
ken, permanent and genial pleafures of which it is ca- 
pable. In Solitude, to live and to think .are fynony- 
mous ; on every emotion the mind darts into infinity ; 
and, rapt in its enthufiafm, is confirmed by this freedom 
of enjoyment in the habitude of thinking on fublime 
fubjects, and of adopting the moft heroic purfuits. In a 
deep Solitude, at the foot of a high mountain near Pyr- 
mount, one of the moft remarkable achievements of 
the prcfent age was fir ft conceived. The King of Pruf- 

fia 

* The payment was made to him in quadrini y a fpecies of 
copper coin. The joy which the mind of Corregio fe't in being 
the bearer of fo large a quantity of money to his wife, prevent- 
ed him from thinking either of the length of his journey or the 
exceflive heat of the day. He walked twelve miles ; and his lialle 
to reach his home brought on the pleurify of which he died. 
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fia having vifited the Spa at Pyrmount, to drink the wa- 
ters, withdrew from the company who frequented the 
place, and wandered alone upon this beautiful moun- 
tain, which was then uncultivated, and which to this day 
is called the Royal Mountain.* It was on this defert, 
fince become the feat of coquetry and diflipation, that 
the young monarch, as it is confidently reported, formed 
his project of the firft war againft Silefia. 

The ineftimable value of time, of which the indolent, 
having no conception, can form no eftimate, is much 
better learned in the regularity of Solitude, than in the 
light and airy rounds of life. He who employs himfelf 
with ardour, and is unwilling to live entirely in vain, 
contemplates with trembling apprehenfion the rapid 
movement of a ftop-watch ; the true image of human 
life, the moft ftriking emblem of the rapid courfe of time. 

The. time which we employ in focial intercourfe, 
when it improves the faculties of the mind, raifes the 
feelings of the heart to a certain degree of elevation, ex- 
tends the fphere of knowledge and banifhes our care, is 
far from being mif-fpent. But if an intercourfe, even 
thus happily formed, become our fole delight, and 
change into the paifion of love ; if it transform hours 
into minutes, and exclude from the mind every idea 
except thofe which the obje6l of affeclion infpires, even 
love itfelf, alas ! will abforb our time, and years will 
pafs unperceived away. 

Time is never too long ; on the contrary, it appears 
too fhort to him who, to the extent of his capacity, em- 
ploys it ufefully, in the difcharge of the refpeclive du- 
ties which his particular fituation calls upon him to per- 
form. To fuch a difpofition time, inftead of being bur- 
thenfome, flies too haftily away. I am acquainted with a 
young prince who, by the afliftance of fix domeftics, does 
not employ more than two minutes in drefling. Of his 

carriage, 

* Kcenig&erg. 
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carriage, it would be incorrect to fay that he. goes in it, 
for hjlies. At Kis hofpitable table, every courfe is ri- 
mmed in a moment; and I am informed, that this is the 
ufual fafhion of princes who fecm difpofed to make 
every thing pafs with rapidity. I have, however, feen 
the royal youth to whom I allude, exercife the mod bril- 
liant talents, fupport the higheft flyle of character, at- 
tend in his own perfon to every application, and I know 
that he has afforded fatisfaftion and delight in every in- 
terview. I know that the affairs of his domeftic eitab- 
lifhment engage his mofl fcrupulous attention fix hours 
every day; and that in every day of the year he employs, 
without exception, feven hours in reading the beft 
Englifh, Italian, French and German authors. This 
prince knows the value of time. 

The time which the man of the world throws away is 
treafured up by the man of Solitude, and indeed by eve- 
ry one who wifhes to make his existence ufeful to 
himfelf or beneficial to mankind ; and certainly 
there is not in this world any fpecies of enjoyment more 
permanent. Men have many duties to perform ; and, 
therefore, he who wifhes to difcharge them honourably, 
will vigjlantly feize the earlieft opportunity, if he does 
not wifh that any part of his time, like a ufelefs page, 
mould be torn from the book of life. We flop the 
courfe of time by employment ; we prolong the duration 
of life by thought, by wife counfel, and ufeful aftions. 
Exiftence, to him who wifhes not to live in vain, is to 
think, and to atl. Our ideas never flow more rapidly, 
more copioufly, or with more gaiety, than in thofe mo- 
ments which we fave from an unpleafant and fafhioriable 
vifit. 

We fhall always employ time with more rigid cecono- 
my, when we reflect on the many hours which efcape 
contrary to our inclination. A celebrated Englifh au- 
thor fays, " When we have deducted all that is abforb- 
" cd in fleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the 

" demands 
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" demands of nature, or irrefiftibly cngroffed by the it 
44 ranny of cuflom ; all that paffes in regulating the lu- 
44 perhcial decorations of life, or is given up in the re- 
44 ciprocations of civility to the difpofal of others ; all 
«* that is torn from us by the violence of difeafc, or 
64 ftolcn imperceptibly away by laffitude and langour ; 
" we fhall find that pait of our duration very fmall of 
44 which we can truly call ourfelvcs matters/ or which 
« we can fpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
44 our hours are loll in a rotation of petty cares> in a con- 
« ftant recurrence of the fame employments ; many of 
•* our provifions for eafc or happinefs are always ex- 
44 haufted by the prefent day; and a great part of our 
44 exiftence ferves no other purpofe than that of enabling 
44 us to enjoy the reft." 

Time is never more mif-fpent than while we vent 
complaints againft the want of it. All our actions 
are then tinctured by peevifhnefs. The yoke of life 
molt certainly feels lefs oppreffive when we carry it 
with good-humour. But when the imperious voice of 
Fafhion commands, we rnuft, without a murmer, boldly 
refift her bondage, and learn to reduce the number of 
ceremonious vifits which employ the week. The accom- 
plifhment of this victory, a door well bolted againft thofe 
frequent vifitors whole talk conveys no meaning to our 
minds, our mornings paffed in rational employments, and 
the evening kept facred to the fevereft fcrutiny into 
our daily conduct, will at leaft double the time we have 
to live. Melanclhon, when any vifitor was announced, 
noted down not only the hour, but the very minute of 
his arrival and departure, in order that the day might not 
flip unhecdedly away. 

The forrowful lamentations on the fubjeet of time 
mif-fpent and btrfihefs neglected, no longer recur to tor- 
ture the mind, when under the freedom of a retired and 
rural life, we have once learnt to ufe the paffing hour, 
with ceconomy. We have then no more fatiguing vifits 

'■• 
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to make ; ve are no longer forced, in fpite of our aver- 
fion, to accept of invitations; we are no longer mortified 
by the affluence of rival Grangers ; we are releafed from 
thofe innumerable duties which the manners of the world 
cxaft, and which altogether are not equal to a finglc vir- 
tue ; importunate vifitors cannot then call and Ileal away 
thofe hours which we hope to employ more ufefully. 

But it has alfo been obferved with great truth, that 
very few of the hours we pafs in Solitude are diftiu- 
guifhed by any ufeful or permanent effect • that many 
of them pafs lightly away in dreams and chimeras, or are 
employed in discontented, unquiet reflexions, in the in- 
dulgence of dangerous paflions, or of irregular and cri- 
minal defires. 

To retire into Solitude is not always a proof that the 
mind is devoted to ferious thought, or that- it has rb- 

linquifhed the amufement of low and trifling purfuits. 

Solitude, indeed, may prove more dangerous than all 
the diifipations of the world. How frequently, in a mo- 
ment of the happieft Icifure, does indifpofition render 
the mind incapable of ftudy, or of employing its pow- 
ers to any ufeful end ! The moft forrowful condition of 
Solitude is that of the hypochondriac, whole mind is 
only occupied by reflecting on his pains. The moft did 
fipated man docs not more inif-pend his time in purfuincr 
the fleeting pleafures of the world, than a melancholy 
pining mind, even when at die greateft diftance, and un- 
der the molt abfolute feparation from the reft of man- 
kind. Peevifhhefs and ill-humour occafion as great 
lofs of time as melancholy, and afe certainly the great- 
eft obftacles to the attainment of mental felicity. Me- 
lancholy is an enemy whole hoftilities alarm our fears, 
and we therefore endeavour to refift its attack • but 
peevilhnefs and ill-humour take us by furnrize. and we 
become the viclims of their power even before we think 
ourfelvcs in danger. 

Let 
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Let us, however, only reflect, that by peevifhnefs and 
ill-humour we not only lofe a fingle day, but weeks and 
months together, and we (hall endeavour to efcape from 
their influence, or, at lead, to prevent their accefs. 
One unpleafant thought, if we ulelefsly fuffer it to dif- 
quiet and torment our minds, will deprive us, for a 
length of time, of the capacity to perform any thing be- 
yond the circle of our daily occupations. We fhould, 
therefore, mod an; ioufly endeavour to prevent any of 
the outward accidents of life from gaining too great an 
influence over the activity of our minds. While the 
attention is employed, the remembrance of forrow dies 
away* Thus, while the mind is engaged in literary 
compofition, if the ideas (low with aftivity and fuccefs, 
peevifhnefs and ill-humour difappear in a moment ; and 
we frequently obferve the pen taken up with the frown 
of difcontent, and quitted with the fmile of happinefs 
and the face of joy. 

Life would afford abundant leifure amiclft the greatefl 
multiplicity of affairs, did we not only fuffer time to 
pafs ufelefsly away, but even wafte it of our own accord. 
He who in his earlieft youth has learned the art of de- 
voting every hour to the. attainment of fome ufeful end, 
Uas already made conilderable advances, and is qualified 
to manage very extenfive concerns. But, whether it 
proceeds from ill-humour or want of activity, we are 
always inclined, before we undertake the tafk we intend 
to perform, to indulge our eafe, to make conditions, to 
perfuade ourfelves that it is not yet proper time to com- 
mence the work. Indolence muft ever be carreffed be- 
fore it can be induced to act. Let our firft care, there- 
fore, be, to fix our minds invariably upon fome object; 
and to purfue it in fuch a manner as to place attainment 
beyond the reach of accident. Firmnefs and decifion, 
as well as good nature and flexibility, mult be joined to 
form the character of a man of bufmefs. Surely no man 
ever knew better how to employ life than that monarch 

of 
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of whom it was faid, " He is like marble, equally firm 
« and polifhed." 

The purfuit of fome particular obje£t is the beft pre- 
ventive againft the lofs of time, and a fort of counter- 
poifon to the languors of life. Every man, from the 
monarch on the throne to the labourer in the cottage, 
fhould have a daily tafk ; and that which it is his daily 
duty to perform, fhould be done without procraftination 
or delay. Every thought and every attion of man, 
therefore, ought to be directed towards the legend where 
it is written, " It is to do this that you are placed here." 
The great monarch who is an example to the age in which 
he lives, and whofe conduct will become a model to fu- 
ture kings, rifes every morning in fummer at four o'clock, 
and in winter at five. The petitions of his fubje&s, the 
difpatches from foreign powers, the public documents of 
the ftate, which were prefented the preceding evening, 
or have arrived during the night, are placed before him. 
on a table. He opens and perufes the contents of every 
paper; and then diftributes them into three heaps. One, 
which requires difpatch, he anfwers immediately ; the 
other he prepares, by remarks written in the margin with 
his own hand, for the miniflers and other officers of the 
crown ; the third, which contains neither amufement nor 
bufinefs, he throws into the fire. The fecretaries of 
ftate, who attend in readinefs, afterwards enter to receive 
his Majefty's commands; and the bufinefs of the day is 
delivered by the monarch into the hands of his fervants, 
to be performed without delay. He then mounts his 
horfe to review his troops, and receives in the field thofe 
foreigners who are defirous of being introduced to him. 
This fcene is fucceeded by the hofpitaUry of his table, to 
which he fits down with gaiety and prefence of mind, 
and enlivens the converfation with fentiraents and apo- 
thegms which ftrike the mind by their truth and wifdom. 
The fecretaries re-enter when the repaft is finifhed, bring- 
ing with them, properly and neatly prepared for the roy- 

O al 
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al approbation, thofe documents of which they had re- 
ceived the rough draughts in the morning. Between the 
hours of four and five in the afternoon, the daily bufi- 
nefs of the nation being concluded, the monarch thinks 
himfelf at liberty to repofe ; and this indulgence confifts 
in reading to himfelf, or having read to him, the beft 
compofitions, ancient or modern, until the hour of fupper 
arrives. A fovereign who thus employs his hours, may 
fairly expect that the time of his miniflers, his generals, 
"his officers of ftate, fhall not be mif-fpent. 

Many men will never exert themfelves except in mat- 
ters of high importance ; ♦ ever employ their talents but 
upon great objects ; and becaufe they lofe this opportu- 
nity, will do nothing. Others do nothing, becaufe they 
do not know how to distribute their time. They might 
be able to perform fome great and ufeful action, if they 
would only feize all the idle half-hours, and employ them 
to the attainment of any end they might propofe ; for 
there are many important events which can only be pro- 
duced by flow degrees. But thofe who are not only fub- 
jeft to, but are pleafed with and folicit, tontinual inter- 
ruption ; who wait for the return of good-humour, and 
remain idle until they feel an inclination to be induflri- 
ous, which can only be acquired by habit ; who look 
profpe&ively for that feafon of complete leifure which 
no man ever finds; will foon fallacioufly conclude, that 
they have neither opportunity nor power to exert their 
talents ; and to kill that time which adds a burthen to 
their lives, will faunter about, and ride from place to 
place, morning, noon and night. 

One of the greateft and molt worthy men that ever 
adorned Swifferland, my deceafed friend Ifelin, com- 
pofed his Ephemerides during the debates in the Senate 
ofBafil;* a work which all the nobility of Germany 

ought 

* Mr. Ifelin was a Regifter : while he was compofing his E- 
pkemerides f i\\e Senators of Bap I conceived that he was registering 
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ought to ftudy, and many of them have read. Our own 
celebrated Msefer, who now refides at Ofnaburg, is 
equally honoured and beloved by his king, the prince, 
and all our minifters, as a man of bufinefs and a true 
patriot, and in Ofnaburgh, by the nobility, clergy, citi- 
zens, and peafants, raifed himfelf, by the ealy exercife of 
fportive fancy, to a pinnacle of fame which few German 
writers have been able to reach. $ 

" Carpe diem," fays Horace; and this recommenda- 
tion will extend with equal propriety to every hour of 
our lives. The voluptuous of every defcription, the 
votaries of Bacchus, and the fons of Anacreon, exhort 
us to drive away corroding care, to promote inceffant 
gaiety, to enjoy the fleeting moments as they pafs; and 
there is found realbn in thefe precepts, though not m 
the fenfe in which they underftand them. To enjoy the 
prefent moments, they muff not be confirmed in drinking 
and debauchery, but employed in advancing fteadily to- 
wards that end we have propofed to attain. We may 
be folitary even amidft the joys of public life. Morn- 
ing vifits may be paid at noon, cards of ceremony may be 
circulated through half the town, perfonal appearances 
may be recorded in every fafhionable affembly, and the 
morning and the evening ftill kept facred to ourfelves. 
It is only neceflary to adopt fome regular plan of life, to 
encourage a fondnefs for home, and an inclination to 
continue the purfuit of our defign. It is the man of la- 
bour and application alone who has, during the day, af- 
forded benefit to his neighbour, or fervice to the date, 
that can, in confcience, lix himfelf a whole night at the 

gaming-table 

their debates, in the fame manner as the Connfellors of Zurich 
thought that the immortal Gefner was collec'ting their proceedings 
upon his tablets, while he was in fact taking the portrutis of thole 
worthies in caricature. 

§ M. Maefer dictated to his daughter during the exhibitions of 
the theatre almoft the whole of his fugitive pieces, which have fo 
juftly given immortality to his fame. 
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gaming-table, without hearing or faying one interefting 
word, and without, on his return home, being able to 
recollect any other expreflion than, " I have won or 
loft fo much money." 

The higheft advantage which we derive from time, 
and the fole end to which I would direct thefe reflec- 
tions, Petrarch has already taught us. " If," fays Pe- 
trarch, " you feel any inclination to ferve God, in 
" which confifts the higheft felicities of our nature: if 
" you are difpofed to elevate the mind by the ftudy 
" of letters, which, next to religion, procures us the 
u trueft pleafures : if, by your fentiments and writings, 
" you are anxious to leave behind you fomething that 
" will memorife your names with pofterity, ftop the ra- 
'* pid progrefs of your days, and prolong the courfe of 
" this molt uncertain life : if you feel the leaft inclina- 
" tion to acquire thefe advantages, fly, ah ! fly, I be- 
" feechyou, from the enjoyments of the world, and pais 
*' the few remaining days you have to live in Soli- 
« tude." 

It is not in the power of every man to follow this ad- 
vice ; but there are many who are, in a greater or lels 
degree, mafters of their time, and who may, as their in- 
clinations lead them, either preferve or relinquifh their 
connections with the world. It is, therefore, for the 
benefit of fuch characters that I fhall continue to confi- 
der the advantages which Solitude affords. 

Solitude infpires the mind with exquifite taftc, ex- 
tends the boundaries of thought, enlarges the fphere of 
aftion, and difpenfes a fuperior kind of pleafure, which 
neither time nor accident can remove. 

Tafte is refined in Solitude by a more careful felec- 
tion of thofe beauties which become the fubjefts of our 
contemplation. It depends entirely upon ourfelves to 
make choice of thofe objefts from which we may derive 
the pureft pleafure ; to read thofe writings, to encou- 
rage thofe reflections) which moft tend to purify the 

mind, 
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mind, and ftore it with the richcft variety of images. 
Repofing with fecurity upon the eftabliihcd wifdom of 
others rather than upon our own judgment, the mind 
efcapes the contagion of thofe falfe notions which are fo 
eafily adopted by the world. To be obliged continual- 
ly to tell one's felf, « This -is the fentiment which you 
" muft entertain," is infupportable. Why, alas! will 
not men ftrive, by free choice and reflection, according 
to the nature of the fubjeft, to gain opinions of their 
own, rather than fubmit to be guided by the arbitrary dic- 
tates of others ? Of what importance is it to me, that the 
beau-monde approves of a writing that pleafes me ? In 
what do you inftrucl: me, ye cold and miferable critics ? 
Does your judgment make me feel that which is truly 
fine, noble, good and excellent, with higher relifh ? 
How can I fubmit to the decifion of that partial tribunal 
which decides upon the merit of works by arbitrary 
agreements, examines all irregularly, and generally de- 
termines wrong ? What opinion muft I entertain of the 
multitude, who only repeat what you direct them to fay, 
and who fpeak your fcntiments through the channel of 
the public? What reliance can be placed in the refli-: 
tude of your judgments when, in reviewing the moft de- 
teftable publications, you can pronounce that the whole 
is excellent, becaufe a certain perfon of literary renown, 
upon whofe word you would condemn the chaftefl 
work, has thought proper to praife it ? 

It is impoffible ever to difcover or fee the enchanting 
beauties of truth, unlefs we entirely relinquish the fociety 
of this clafs of readers ; for they infecl the judgment be- 
fore we fufpeft them. But enlightened minds, whofe 
correft tafte immediately dillinguimes beauties from de- 
feels ; who become enthufiaftic and impaffioned admi- 
rers of all that is excellent, while they feel a natural dif- 
guft at that which is bad; who enjoy the works of true 
genius, and fuffer the fevereit pain from dulnefs, abfurdi- 
ty, and bombaft, willingly retire from the crowd, and 

alone, 
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alone, or with a few chofcn friends, refign themfelves 
to thepleafure of a tranquil intcrcourfe with all that an- 
tiquity or modern ages have produced of diftinguifhed 
excellence. 

It is then we learn how much we are capable of con- 
tributing to the perfe£tion and happinefs of our nature, 
and experience the raoft agreeable fenfations of our ex- 
iftence ; it is then that we congratulate ourfelves on the 
polfeffion of our mental powers in the fubjecls on which 
they are employed ; it is then we feel, that with Inch cha- 
racters we exert our faculties to the advantage of our- 
felves, to the pleafure of our friends, and perhaps alfo, at 
fome future period, to the happinefs of fyinpathetic 
minds, to whom we are yet unknown, and to whom, in- 
deed, the pen of truth can never be difpleafmg. 

Solitude gives newvigourto the activity of the mind, 
multiplies the number of its ideas, and extends its fources 
of information by rendering our curiofity more lively, 
our application more indefatigable, our perfeverance 
more firm. 

A man who was well acquainted with all thefe advan- 
tages, has faid, that " by filent, folitary reflection, we cx- 
" ercife and ftrengthen all the powers of the mind: 
" the many obfeurities which render it difficult to pur- 
*' fue our path, difperfe and retire, and we return to a 
" bufy, focial life with more cheerfulnefs and content. 
" The fphere of our under/landing becomes enlarged 
" by reflection; we have learned to furvey more ob- 
" je£ts, and to bind them intellectually together ; we 
* ; carry a clearer fight, a jufter judgment, and firmer 
** principles, with us into the world in which we are to 
'« live and a£t ; and are then more able, e,ven in the 
" midfl: of all its detractions, to preferve our attention, 
" to think with accuracy, to determine with judgment, 
" in a degree proportioned to the preparations we have 
« made in the hour of retirement." 

The 
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The curiofity of a rational mind is, in the ordinary 
tranfafctions of the world, very foon fatisfied ; but in 
Solitude it augments delay. The human mind, in its 
refearches after truth, cannot immediately difcover the 
end it wi flies to attain : it links proof to obfervation, 
joins experience to concluhon, and by one truth deve- 
lopes another. The aflronomers who firfl obferved the 
courfe of the planets, did not forefee the extenfive in- 
fluence which their difcoveries would one day produce 
upon the happinefs and intercfts of mankind. Delight- 
ed to view the Mate of the firmament during the pro- 
grefs of the night, and perceiving that the (tars changed 
their Situations, their curiofity induced them to explore 
the caufes of that which excited their admiration, and 
determined them to purfue the road of fcience. It is 
thus, by (ilent activity, that the foul augments its powers ; 
a contemplative mind will always gain advantage in 
proportion as it reflects upon the immediate caufes, the 
effefts, and the poffible confluences, of an eftablifhed 
truth. 

The mind, when the imagination is regulated by the 
level of reafon, proceeds with much lefs rapidity ; but it 
never takes the lame fteps afterwards that it did before. 
Men who permit themfelves to be drawn afide by the 
harms of fancy, conftrucl worlds, which immediately 
burft like airy bubbles of foap and water ; while rational 
minds examine the materials of their projected fabric, 
and ufe thofe only which are good. M The great art to 
learn much," fays Locke, " is to undertake a little at a 
time." 

Dr. Johnfon, the celebrated Englifh writer, lias very 
happily faid, " All the performances of human art, at 
M which we look with praife or wonder, are inflTailees 
44 of the rcfiftlefs force of pcrleverance : it is by this, 
44 that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that diitam 
44 countries arc united by canals. If a man was to com- 
" pare the effeel of a (ingle ftroke of the pick-axe, or of 

« an 
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" an imprcflion of a fpade, with the general defign and 
" laft refult, he would be overwhelmed by the fenfe of 
" their difproportion ; yet thofe petty operations, in- 
« cefiantly continued, in time furmount the greateit 
" difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
" bounded, by the (lender force of human beings. It 
" is therefore of the utmoft importance that thole who 
" have any intention of deviating from the beaten roads 
" of life, and acquiring a reputation fuperior to names 
" hourly fwept away by time among the refufe of fame, 
" fhould add to their realbn, and their fpirit, the power 
4i of perfilting in their purpofes ; acquire the art of fap- 
** ping what they cannot better ; and the habit of van- 
" quifhing obftinatc reliftance by obftinate attacks." 

Activity animates the moft lavage delert, converts 
the dreary cell into a lively world, gives immortal glory 
to the genius who meditates in the filence of retirement, 
and crowns the ingenious artift who produces his chef- 
d'eeuvres from a folitary work-mop with unfading fame. 
The mind, in proportion to the difficulties it meet3 
with, and the reliftance it has to furmount, exercifes its 
powers with higher pleafure, and raifes its efforts with 
greater zeal, to attain meed's. Apelles being reproached 
with the fmall number of pictures he had painted, and 
the inceffant attention with which he re-touched his 
works, contented himfelf with making this reply : M / 
paint for pojlerity." 

To recommend monadic notions of Solitude, and the 
flerile tranquillity of the cloifter, to men who, after a 
ferious preparation in retirement, and an afliduous 
intercourfe with their own minds, are capable of per- 
forming great and good actions in the world, would be 
extravagant and abfurd. Princes cannot live the life of 
monks j minifters of ftate are no longer fought in the fi- 
lence of the convent ; generals are no longer chofen from 
the members of the church. Petrarch therefore aptly 
lays, " I condemn the Solitude which encourages floth, 

" and 
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" and the leifure which is idly and unprofitably employ - 
" ed : Solitude muft be rendered ufeful to many pur- 
" poles of life.- A man who is indolent, flothful, and de- 
'* tached from the world, muft inevitably become melan- 
" choly and miferable. Such a charafter ean never do 
" any good ; he cannot refign himfelf to any ufeful fci- 
" encc, or purfue any object worthy the attention of a 
" great man." 

He may, however, procure to himfelf the pleafures of 
the mind; thofe precious pleafures, fo eafily acquired, fo 
open to the accefs of all mankind : for it is only in thofe 
pleafures which are fold for money, wherein the mind has 
no participation, and which onlv . tend to afford a mo- 
mentary relief to languor, or to drown the fenfes in for- 
getfulnefs, that the great claim an exclufive right; but in 
thofe delights which the mind is capable of procuring for 
its peculiar enjoyment, they have no privilege ; delights, 
which are reared by our own induftry, by ferious reflec- 
tion, profound thought, deep refearch, and which pro- 
duce the more hidden fruits of knowledge, the love of 
truth and a contemplation of the perfection of our moral 
and phyfical nature. 

A preacher from Swifferland has in a German pulpit 
faid, " The ftreams of mental pleafures, thole which, 
« of courfe, all men of whatever condition may equally 
" partake, flow from one to the other : the ftream of 
" which we have molt frequently tailed, lofes neither its 
" flavour nor its virtue, but frequently acquires new 
" charms, and conveys additional pleafure the oftener 
" it is tafied. The fubjects of thefe pleafures are as 
" unbounded as the reign of truth, as extenfive as the 
" world, as unlimited as the divine perfection. The in- 
" corporeal pleafures, therefore, are much more durable 
" than all others. They neither difappear with the light 
" of the day, nor change with the external forms of 
" things, nor defcend with our bodies to the tomb ; but 
" continue while we exift; accompany us under all the 
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" vicifiitudes, not only of our mortal life, but of that 
•" which is to come ; fecure us in the clarknefs of the 
" night ; and compenfate for all the miferies we arc 
" doomed to fuffer. 

Men of exalted minds therefore have always, amidft 
the buftle of the gay world, and even in the brilliant ca- 
reer of heroifm, preferved a tafte for mental pleafurcs. 
Engaged in affairs of the mod important confcqucncc, 
notwithstanding the variety of objefts by which their at- 
tention was diftrafted, they were (till faithful to the 
mufes, and fondly devoted their minds to the perufal of 
the works of genius. They gave no credit to the idea, 
that reading and knowledge are ufelefs to great men ; 
and frequently condefcended, without a blufh, to become 
writers themfelvcs. When Philip, king of Macedon, in- 
vited Dionyfius the Younger to dine with him at Corinth, 
he felt an inclination to deride the father of his royal 
gueft, becaufe he had blended the characters of fove- 
reign and poet, and had employed his leifure in writing 
odes and tragedies. " How could the king find leifure," 
faid Philip, " to write thefe trifles ?' " In thofe hours," 
ani'wered Dionyfius, " which you and I fpend in drunk- 
" ennefs and debauchery." 

Alexander was remarkably fond of reading. Whilft 
he was filling the world with the fame of bis victories, 
marking his progrefs by blood and (laughter, dragging 
captive monarchs at his chariot-wheels, marching over 
fmoking towns and ravaged provinces, aiid lead on with 
increafing ardour to new victories, he felt many inter- 
vals of time hang heavy on his hands, and lamented that 
AJia afforded him no books to amufe his leifure. He 
wrote therefore to Harpalus, to lend him the works of 
Philijlus, the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, Efchylus, 
and the dithyrambics of Thalefles. 

Brutus, the avenger of the violated liberty of Rome, 
while ferving in the army under Pompey, employed a- 
mong books all the moments he could fpare from the du- 
ties 
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ties of his ftation. The hours which were allotted to the 
repofe of the army, he devoted to reading and writing ; 
and he was even thus employed in the evening preceding 
the battle of Pharfalia ; the celebrated battle by which 
the empire of the univerfe was decided. The army was 
encamped in a marfhy plain ; it was the middle of fum- 
mer, and the heat of the feafon exceffive. The fervants 
who bore the tent of Brutus did not arrive until a late 
hour. Being much fatigued, he bathed, and towards 
noon caufed his body to be rubbed with oil, while he 
waited their arrival. Taking fome little refrefhment, he 
retired to his tent, and while others were locked in the 
arms of fleep, or contemplating the probable event of the 
enfuing day, he employed himfelf, during the night, in 
drawing a plan from the Hiftory of Polybius. 

Cicero, who was more fenfible of mentar pleafures 
than any other character, fays, in his oration for the poet 
Archias, " Why mould I be afhamed to acknowledge 
u pleafures like thefe, fince, for fo many years, the en- 
's joyment of them has never prevented me from reliev- 
" ing the wants of others, or deprived me of the courage 
" to attack vice and defend virtue ? Who can juftly 
" blame, who can cenfure me, if, while others are purfu- 
" ing the views of intereft, gazing at feftal {hows and 
" idle ceremonies, exploring new pleafures, engaged in 
" midnight-revels, in the diftra&ion of gaming, the mad- 
" nefs of intemperance, neither repofing the body nor 
" recreating the mind, I fpend the recolle&ive hours in 
" a pleafing review of my pad life, in dedicating my 
" time to learning and the mufes." 

Pliny the Elder, full of the fame fpirit, devote! every 
moment of his life to learning. Some perfon always 
read to him during his meals ; and he never travelled 
without a book and portable writing-defk by his fide. 
He made extrafts from every work he read ; and fcarce- 
ly conceiving himfelf alone while his faculties were ab- 
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forbed in deep, he endeavoured by his diligence to 
double the duration of his exiftencc. 

Pliny the Younger read wherever it was poflible, 
whether riding, walking, fitting, or whenever the fubje6l 
of* his employment afforded him an opportunity y for he 
made it, indeed, an invariable rule to prefer the dif- 
charge of his duty to thofe occupations which he follow- 
ed only as an amufement. It was this difpofition which 
fo flrongly inclined him to Solitude and retirement. 
" Shall I never break," faid he, " the chains by which 
" I am with-held? Are they indiffoluble ? No ! I dare not 
" hope for fuch an event ! Every day adds new tor- 
" ments to the former. Scarcely is one duty performed, 
" than another k impofed ; and the chain of bufinefs 
" becomes every day more heavy and oppreflivc." 

Petrarch was always gloomy and low-fpirited, except 
while he was reading or writing, cfpecially when he was 
prevented from refigning himfelf in Solitude to the 
fine phrenfies of poetry on the banks of fome infpiring 
ftream, among the romantic rocks and mountains, or 
the flower-enamelled vallies, of the Alps. To avoid 
the lofs of time during his travels, he conftantly wrote 
at every inn where he flopped for refrefhment. One of his 
friends, the bifhop of Cavillon, being alarmed, left the 
intenfe application with which he read and wrote when 
at Vauclufe^ fhould entirely deftroy his b/alth, which 
was already greatly impaired, dehred him one day to give 
him the key of his library. Petrarch gave it to him im- 
mediately, without fufpe&ing the motive of his requeft ; 
when the good bifhop inftantly locking up his books and 
writing-defk, faid, " I interdift you from pen, ink, pa- 
" per and books, for the ipace of ten days." Petrarch 
felt the feverity of the fentence, but conquered the vio- 
lence of his feelings, and obeyed. The firft day appear- 
ed longer to him than a year ; on the fecond, he was 
affli&ed with the head-ach from morning till night; and 
on the third, he was attacked by a fever. The bifhop, 

affe&ed 
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affected by* the condition to which he was reduced, re- 
turned him the key, and rcftored him to health. 

The late Earl of Chatham, as I have been informed 
by his own nephew, my intimate friend, was, in his 
youth, cornet in a regiment of dragoons, which was 
quartered in a fmall town in England. He difcharged 
his duty, upon all occafions, with fcrupulous attention ; 
but the moment his duty was performed, he retired to 
Solitude during the remainder of the day, and employed 
his hours alone, without vifiting or being vifited, in 
reading the mofl celebrated authors of Rome and A- 
thens. Attacked at an early period of life by an here- 
ditary gout, which he wifhed to eradicate, his mode of 
living was extremely frugal and abflemious. The fee- 
ble itate of his health perhaps made him fond of retire- 
ment ; but it was certainly in Solitude that he laid the 
foundation of that glory which he afterwards acquired. 

Charafters like this, it will perhaps be faid, are not 
now to be found ; but, in my opinion, both the affer- 
tion and the idea would be erroneous. Was the JEarl 
of Chatham inferior in greatnefs to a Roman ? and will 
his fon who, while yet a youth, thundered forth his elo- 
quence in the fenate like Demofthenes, and, like Pericles, 
captivated the hearts of all who heard him ; who now, 
when litde more than thirty years of age, makes himfelf 
feared and refpe&ed as the Prime-Miniiler of the Bri- 
tish empire, ever think or aft, under any circumftances, 
with lefs greatnefs than his illuftrious father ? What metf 
have once been, they may always be. Europe now pro- 
duces men as great as ever fwayed the fceptre, or com- 
manded the armies of Greece or Rome. Wifdom and 
virtue, where an inclination to attain them prevails, mav 
increafe as much in public as in private life, as well in 
the palaces of kings as under the roof of the humble 
cottage. Wife Solitude is no where more refpe&able 
than in the palace. The ftatefman may there, in pro- 
found tranquillity, plan the moft important enterprizes, 

and 
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and live with calmncfs and content, provided he dif- 
charges his duty without oltentation, and avoids the 
contagion of weak and frivolous minds. Inftruftion 
may be acquired at all times, and in every place ; and 
although it may be difficult to return from the path 
which a man has once trod, and commence a new ca- 
reer, he may wifely employ the remainder of his days, 
unlefs while he has the power to difplay the fteady light 
of truth he contents himfelf with emitting the occafion- 
ai twinkling of the glow-worm. 

Solitude will ultimately render the mind fuperior to 
all the viciflkudes and miferies of life. The man to 
whofe bofom neither riches, nor pleafure, nor grandeur, 
can convey felicity, may, with a book in his hand, learn 
to forget his cares under the friendly fhade of every 
tree. He taftes the pleafures which Solitude affords 
with exquifite delight ; pleafures, lively and varied, pure 
and for ever new. At his defk he feels his mind exert 
itfelf with frefh vigour ; the exercife of his faculties 
then affords him the moft'pleafing fenlation of his exig- 
ence, and infpires an idea of the charaQer which he 
may in future, if he pleafes, attain. If his views are 
great, and his inclinations pure, the pleafures of Solitude 
become proportionably great and good ; he fears in a 
greater degree the pernicious poifon of (lattery, and 
rejects with higher dildain the purfuit of idle and frivo- 
lous amufements. 

He who fhuns the fociety of men in order t© obtain 
their love and elleem, who rifes with the fun to hold 
converfe with the dead, is, without doubt, not booted 
at the break of day. The horfes of fuch a man repofe 
quietly in their ftalls, and his doors remain carefully 
bolted againft the intrulion of idle loungers. He fhidies, 
however, both men and manners ; never lofes fight of 
the trania&ions of the world ; calls a retrofpe&ivc eye 
upon the knowledge which his ltudy and experience 
have gained ; and every cbfervation which he makes 

on 
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on life, confirms a truth or refutes a prejudice : for in 
Solitude, the whole fyftem of life is unveiled, ftripped 
of its falfe glare, and reprefented in its natural ftate to 
our view : truth, which in the common intercourfe of 
men always lies concealed, here exhibits itfelf in naked 
fimplicity. Ah ! how happy is that man who has attained 
to a fituation where he is not under the neceflity of dil- 
guifing truth! 

But thefe pleafures of Solitude are not incompatible 
with our duty to the public, fince they are the nobleft 
exercifes in which we can employ our faculties for the 
good of mankind. Can it, in any fituation, be a crime 
to honour, to adore, and facredly to fpeak the truth ? 
Can it be a crime boldly and publicly to announce, as 
the occafion may require, that which an ordinary indi- 
vidual would tremble to think of? and to prefer a ge- 
nerous freedom to a continual reftraint ? Is not the li- 
berty of the pre is the channel through which writers dif- 
fufe the light of truth among the people, and difplay its 
radiance to the eyes of the great ? Good writers infpire 
the mind with courage to think ; and is not the free 
communication of fentiment a caufe of the progrefs and 
improvement of human reafon ? It is precifely this love 
of liberty which leads men into Solitude, that they may 
throw of the chains by which they are confined in the 
world : it is from this difpolition to be free, that he who 
thinks in Solitude boldly fpeaks a language which per- 
iiaps in fociety he would not have dared to hazard with- 
out precaution. Timidity never finds its way into So- 
litude. The man who has courage to retire under 
peaceful, lonely fhades, difdains to exercife a bafe fub- 
miflion to the pride and infolence of the great, and bold- 
ly tears from the face of defpotifm the maik by which it 
is concealed. 

Solitude conveys the mod fublime and lading plea- 
fures to the foul, unlefs the body which it inhabits be 
entirely decayed^ pleafures which infpire ferenity in eve- 
ry 
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ry filiation of life, afford confblation under all its mif- 
fortunes, continue for ever unexhauited, and at length 
become as neceffary to our happinefs, as it is to the de- 
bauched mind of a man of the world to be for ever tri- 
fling, inactive, or running from door to door in fearch 
of contemptible joys that are neverto be found. Cicero, 
(peaking of the pleafures of the mind, fays, " They em- 
44 ploy us in youth, and amuie us in old age ; in prof- 
" perity they grace and embellifh, in adverfity they af- 
" ford us flicker and fupport ; delightful at home, and 
" eafy abroad, they foften flumber, fhortcn fatigue and 
" enliven retirement." — " The J'elles Lettres," fays 
Pliny the Younger, " are my delight and confolation. 
" I know of no ihidy more agreeable : there is no mif- 
" fortune which they cannot alleviate. In the afflic- 
" tions I feel for the fufferings of my wife, the ficknefs 
" of my fe'rvants, the death of my friends, I find no re- 
" lief but in my ftudies; for, although I am then made 
w fenfible of the magnitude of my evils, they neverthe- 
" lefs become more fupportable." 

Philofophy, a love of letters, all that affords pleafure 
or adds dignity to retirement, can only be learned in So- 
litude. Fine tafte cannot be either cultivated or pre- 
ferved among thofe vain pretenders who, while you dif- 
courfe with them upon fubjcfts of fciencc, (peak of learn- 
ing with contempt, and frequently tell you with a fheer, 
" Oh ! I never enquire into fuch vulgar things." 

The habit of thinking, of making new diicoveries, of 
acquiring new ideas, is a never-failing refource to him 
who feels his mind enriched by obfervation, and knows 
how to apply the knowledge which he gains. When 
Demetrius had captured the city of Megara, the foldiers 
prepared to plunder it ; the Athenians, however, inter- 
ceding flrongly for its inhabitants, prevailed. Deme- 
trius was fatisiied with expelling the garrifon, and declar- 
ed the city free. Amidft thefe tranfa61ions, he recollect- 
ed Stilpo, a philofopher of great reputation, who fought 

only 
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only the retirement and tranquillity of a ftudious life. 
Having fent for him, Demetrius afked, " If they had tak- 
" eh any thing from him ?" — " No," replied Stilpo, " / 
" found none that wanted to fieal any knowledge" 

Solitude is the channel through which all thofe things 
flow which men conceal in the ordinary commerce of 
life. The wounded feelings of a man who is able and 
difpofed to write, may, in Solitude, derive the greateft 
comforts from literary compofition. The pen, indeed, 
is not always taken up becaufe we are alone; but if we 
are inclined to write, it is indifpenfably neceffary that 
we mould enjoy undifturbed quietude. The man dif- 
pofed to cultivate philofophy, or to court the mufe, mufl 
be free from all embarraffment. He muft not hear his 
children crying every moment at his door, nor muft his 
fervants inceffantly intrude with meffages of ceremony 
and cards of compliment. In fhort, he muft be alone. 
Whether walking in the open air, or feated in his clofet, 
reclined under the fhade of a fpreading tree, or ftretched 
upon his fopha, he muft follow all the impulfes of his 
mind, and be at liberty to change his fituation when and 
where he pleafes. To write with fuccefs, he muft feel 
an irrefiftible inclination, and be able to obey the dic- 
tates of his tafte and genius without impediment or re- 
ftraint. Unlefs all thefe advantages be united, the pro- 
grefs of the work muft be interrupted, and the efforts of 
the mind fufpended, until it feels that divine infpiration 
which is capable of fubduing every difficulty, and fur- 
mounting every obftacle. An author can never write 
well, unlefs he feels a fecret call within his breaft, unlefs 
he watches for thofe propitious moments when the mind 
pours forth its ideas, and the heart warms with the fub- 
jeft. Revived by cheerful profpe&s, animated by the 
nobleft fentiments, urged by contempt of difficulties, the 
mind will make a powerful effort, and fine thoughts, in 
fuitable expreffiom, will flow fpontaneoufly from his pen. 
The queftion, whether he ought or ought not to write, 

Q will 
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will then be refolved. The inclination is irrcfiftible and 
will be indulged, even at the expencc of fortune, family, 
friends, patrons, and all that we poffefs. 

Petrarch felt this lecret impulfe when he tore himfeif 
from Avignon, the mod vicious and corrupted city of 
his time, to which the Pope had transferred the papal 
chair. Although honoured with the protection of the 
Holy Father, of princes and cardinals, Hill young and 
full of noble ardour, he exiled himfelf from that brilli- 
ant court, and retired to the famous Solitude oi'Vauclufe, 
at the diftance of fix leagues from Avignon, where he 
had only one fervant to attend him, and all his poffef- 
fions confided of a fmall houfe and little garden. 
Charmed with the natural beauty which fur rounded this 
humble retreat, he removed his library to it j and, dur- 
ing his refidence there, compleated all his works, of 
which Before he had only fketched the o'utlines. Pe- 
trarch wrote more at Vauclufe than at any other place 
where he refided ; but, although he was continually em- 
ployed in polifhinghis writings, he hefitated long before 
he could refolve to make them public. Virgil calls the 
leifure which he enjoyed at Naples ignoble and obfeure; 
but it was during this leifure that he wrote his Georgics, 
the molt perfect of all his works, and which mews in 
almofl every line that he wrote for immortality. 

Every great and excellent writer has this noble view, 
and looks with cnthufiafm towards the fuffrages of pof- 
terity. An inferior writer afks a more moderate re- 
compenfe, and fometimes obtains the defired reward. 
Both, however, mult withdraw from the diftraclions of 
the world, feek the filencc of the foreft, and the frefh- 
nefs of the made, and retire as it were into their own 
minds. To produce a work capable of reaching future 
generations, or worthy of the attention of contemporary 
fages, the love of Solitude mult entirely occupy the 
foul ; for, to the advantages refulting from Solitude, 
every thing they perform, all that they obtain, mult be 

attributed. 
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attributed. Every advantage a writer gains by profound 
thinking is due to Solitude ; he there reviews and ar- 
ranges whatever in the world has made an imprefiion on 
his mind, and fharpens the dart of fatire againit the in- 
veteracy of prejudice and the obfiinacy of opinion. 
The faults of mankind ftrike the moral writer, and the 
defire of correcting them agitates his foul as much as 
the defire of pleafing actuates that of others. The de- 
fire of immortality, however, is the laft in which a wri- 
ter ought to indulge. No one need attempt it, unlefs he 
poffefs the genius of a Bacon ; can think with the a- 
cutenefs of a Voltaire ; compofe with the eafe and ele- 
gance of a Roufleau ; and, like them, is able to produce 
inafter-pieces worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity. 
Chara&ers like thefe alone can (ay, " Our minds are 
4 animated by the fweet, confolatory reflection, that our 
4 names will be remembered when we are no more j 
4 by the pleafing wHifper of flattery which we hear 
4 from fome of our contemporaries, of the approbation 
4 we mail hereafter receive from thole who are yet un- 
4 born, to whofe inftru&ion and happinefs we have, 
; with all the ardour of efteem and love, devoted our 
4 labours. We feel within us thofe feeds of emulation 
4 which excite us to refcue from death our better part, 
4 and which prevent the happieft moments of our lives 
4 from being buried in oblivion." 

The love of fame, as well by the feeble light of the 
lamp as on the throne or in the field of battle, produces 
a&ions, the memory of which is not extinguifhed by 
mortality, nor buried with us in the tomb. The meridi- 
an of life becomes then as brilliant as its morning. 
44 The praifes," fays Plutarch, " bellowed upon great 
" and exalted minds only fpur on and roufe their emu- 
44 lation. Like a rapid torrent, the glory which they 
44 have already acquired hurries them irrefiftibly on to 
44 every thing that is great and noble. They never # con- 
44 fider themfclves fuiliciently rewarded. Their prefent 
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" a&ionsare only apledgc of what may be expeQed from 
" them, and they would blufh not to live faithful to 
" their glory, and to render it ftill more illuftrious by 
« the noblefl deeds." 

The man to whofe ear idle adulation and infipid com- 
pliment is difgufting, will feel his heart warm when he 
hears with what enthufiafm Cicero fays, " Why 
" mould we diffemble what it is impoffible for us to 
" conceal ? Why mould we not be proud of confeffing 
« candidly that we all afpire to fame ? The love of 
« praife influences all mankind, and the greateft minds 
" are the mod fufceptible of it. The philofophers who 
« moft preach up a contempt for fame, prefix their 
« names to their works ; and the very performances 
« in which they decry orientation are evident proofs of 
a their vanity and love of praife. Virtue requires no 
<c other reward for all the toils and dangers to which 
« fhe expofes herfelf, than that of fame and glory.- — 
« Take away this flattering reward, and what would re- 
st main in the narrow career of life to prompt her exer- 
« tions ? If the mind could not launch into the prof- 
« peel: of futurity, were the operations of the foul to be 
« limited to the fpace that bounds thofe of the body,' 
« Jhe would not weaken herfelf by eonftant fatigues, 
« nor weary herfelf with continual watchings and anx- 
« ieties ; fhe would not think even life itfelf worthy of 
» a ftruggle : but their lives in the breaft of e'very good 
« man a certain principle which unceafingly prompts and 
a infpires him to the parfuit of a fame beyond the pfe- 
« fent hour ; a fame not commenfurate to our immortal 
« exiftence, but co-extenfive with the lafl pofterity. — 
" Can we, who every day expofe ourfelves to dangers 
" for our country, and have never paffed one moment 
« of our time without anxiety and trouble, meanly think 
*« that all confeioufnefs fhall be buried with us in the 
« grave ? If the greateft men have been careful to pre- 
s« ierve their buftos and their flames, thofe images not of 
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M their minds but of their bodies, ought we not rather to 
" tranfmit to pofterity the refemblance of ourwifdom 
" and virtue ? For my part, at lcaft, I acknowledge, 
" that in all my a&ions I conceived that I was diffemi- 
4i nating and tranfmitting my fame to the remoteft cor- 
" ners and the laft ages of the world. Whether, there- 
" fore, my confeioufnefs of this (hall ceafe in the grave, 
" or, as fome have thought, (hall furvive as the proper- 
* 4 ty of the foul, is of little importance ; for of one thing 
" I am certain, that at this inftant I feel from the re- 
" fleclion a flattering hope and delightful fenfation." 

This is the true enthufiafm with which we ought to 
infpire the bofoms of the young nobility. Were any 
one happy enough to light up this generous flame in their 
hearts, and thereby inure them to a conusant application 
to their (Indies, we mould fee them fhun the pernicious 
pleafures of their age, and enter with dignity on the ca- 
reer of heroes : we might then expert them to perform 
the nobleft actions, to add new luftre to fcience, and 
brighter rays to glory. To exalt the minds of noble 
youths, it is only neceffary to infpire them with an ad- 
verfion from every thing that is mean ; to excite a dif- 
guft for every thing that enervates the body or weakens 
the faculties- of the mind; to remove from their com- 
pany thofe vile, contemptible flatterers who are conti- 
nually defcanting on the pleafures of (enfe, andwhofeek 
to acquire intereft and fortune only by leading them in- 
to crimes ; decrying every thing that is great, and ren- 
dering them (ufpicious of every thing that is good. The 
defire of extending our fame by noble deeds, and of in- 
creaiing our credit by internal dignity and greatnefs 
of foul, poffeffes advantages which neither high rank nor 
illuftrious birth can beftow ; and which, even on the 
throne, cannot be acquired without the aid of virtue, and 
a fixed attention to the fuffrages of pofterity. 

The feeds of future fame are in no inftance more 
plentifully (own, than by the bold fatirift who dares to 
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condemn the follies of the multitude, to paint their pre- 
judices and expofe their vices in glowing and unfading 
colours; and whofe writings, if they fail to reform the 
people of that age, may operate upon fucceeding gene- 
rations, extend their influence to their children's chil- 
dren, and perhaps render them more wife. Judicious 
precepts, great examples, merited glory, produce their 
effects, when the man of merit, whom envy has purfued, 
has defcended to his grave. O Lavater ! thofe bale, cor- 
rupted fouls who only fliine a moment and are for ever 
extinguifhed, will be forgotten, while thy merit is ho- 
noured and beloved. Thy foibles, for without them 
thou wouldft not in effect have been fo great, will no 
longer be remembered, and thofe qualities which diltin- 
guifh thee from others will alone be feen ! The rich 
variety of thy language, the judgment with which thou 
haft boldly invented and created new exprcffions, the 
nervous brevity of thy ftyle, and thy [hiking piflure of 
human manners and defects, will, as the author of " The 
Characters of German Poets and Profe Writers" has pre- 
dicted, extend the fame of thy " Fragments upon Phy- 
" fiognomy" to the remoteli pofterity, as one of the 
fmall number of German originals which do honour to 
the genius of the age. No perfon will then think that 
Lavater, a genius who has developed new truths, and 
created for himfelf fo rich a language, believed in the 
juggles of Gefner. 

Such is the glory which attends the works of great and 
excellent writers. The life after death, which Cicero 
feemed to hope for with fo much enthufiafin, will arrive. 
The approbation which Lavater prediBed, his work on 
Phyfiognomy will receive, notwithstanding all thofe in- 
juries that have been heaped upon it both in Swijfer- 
land and in Germany. But if Cicero had been only a 
Conftil, and Lavater only a Thaumaturgusf little of ei- 
ther 

* Thauniaturgns— one who works miracles ; a title given by 
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ther the one or the other would be recorded in the ar- 
chives of Time, which fwallows up the common cha- 
racters of life, and only preferves thofe names for eter- 
nity which are worthy of everlafting fame. 

The inveftives of the vulgar, the indignation of the 
critics, are wreaked in vain againd thefc celebrated 
names, and againft all thofe who may be tempted to imi- 
tate them. " Why," fays each of them to the laughing 
blockhead, " would you expound the meaning of all that 
I write, fincemy lined ftrokes, glancing through your 
mind, produce only fuch frigid ideas ? Who are you ? 
By what title do you claim to be keeper of the ar- 
chives of folly, and arbiter of the public tafte ? 

Where are' the works by which you are diftin<miih- 
ed ? When and where have you been announced to 
the world ? How many fuperior characters do you 
reckon among the number of your friends ? What 
diftant country is confeious that fuch a man exifts ? 
Why do you continually preach your nil admirari ? 
Why do you drive to depreciate every thing that is 
good, great and fublime, unlefs it be from a fenfe of 
yourown littlenefs and poverty ? Do you feek the ap- 
probation of the weak and giddy multitude, becaufe 
no one elfe efteems you ? If you defpife a fair and 
lading fame, becaufe you can do nothing that is wor- 
thy of honed praife, the name you endeavour to ridi- 
cule (hall be remembered when yours will be forgot." 
The defire of glory is equally natural and allowable 
in men even of little fenfe and judgment; but it is not 
from the opinions of fuch characters that writers expect 
fame. It is from reflecting and impartial minds ; from 
the approbation of thofe virtuous and private chara&ers 
for whom alone they withdraw from the multitude, and 
whole bofoms open willingly to a writer, when they ob- 
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ferve the confidence with which he defires to difclofe 
his fentiments ; it is to obtain the approbation of fuch 
perfons alone that writers feek the fliades of" Solitude. 

After thofe who fcribble their names on walls and on 
panes of glafs, no character appears to me lefs formed to 
glory, than the man who writes folely for the place in 
which he dwells. He who, without being a member of 
any academy or literary club, feeks for fame among 
his fellow-citizens, is a fool who fows his feed upon a 
rock. They may perhaps pardon fomething that is good, 
but nothing that is ievere, great or i'rce. To the preju- 
diced multitude, therefore, he muff learn t<? be difcreet- 
]y filent ; for openly to avow fentiments that would do 
honour to his character, or by which he might acquire 
the praifes of other men, is only to exaiperate iigainil 
himfelf all thofe amongft whom he lives. 

But a writer of true tafle and found judgment is con- 
fcious that impartial and rational minds, throughout the 
univerfe, adopt other principles in appreciating the merit 
of a good work, than thole which influence the judg- 
ment of his fellow-citizens. True critics enquire, 
" Does the work relate to the interefts of mankind ? 
" Is its obje6t ufeful, and its end moral ? Will it in- 
" form the underftanding and amend the heart ? ]s it 
" written with freedom and impartiality ? Does it bear 
" the marks of honefty and fincerity ? Does it attempt 
" to ridicule any thing that is good or great ? Does a 
" manly ftyle of thinking predominate ? Does reafon, 
" wit, humour and pleaiantry prevail in it ? Does it 
" contain new and ufeful truths? If it infpires noble 
" fentiments and generous refolutions, our judgment is 
" fixed : the work is good, and the author a mafter of 
" the fcience." 

In the ordinary commerce of the world, in that inter- 
courfe of flattery and falfehood where every one deceives 
and is deceived; where all appear under a borrowed 
form, profefs friendfhips which they do not feel, and 
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beftowpraifes only that they may receive them back in re- 
turn ; men bow the loweft to him whom they defpiie the 
moft, and diftinguifh every filly woman whom they meet 
by the title of " Your Grace ;"* But he who lives retired 
from the circle of illufion expects no compliments from 
others, nor beftows them but where they are deferved. 
A thoufand of the infidious grimaces with which we are 
honoured in public life, are nothing to the fweet con- 
verfe of private friendfhip, which infpires us with a no- 
ble boldnefs, renders us infenfible to all the oppreffions 
of the world, points out the road to true honour, and 
accompanies us on our way to attain it. 

Of what value are all the babblings and vain boaft- 
ings of fociety to that domeftic felicity which we experi- 
ence in the company and converfation of an amiable wo- 
man, whofe charms awaken all the dormant faculties of 
the foul, and infpire the mind with finer energies than all 
our own exertions could attain; who in the execution of 
our enterprizes prompts us by her afliftance, and encou- 
rages us by her approbation, to furmount every difficul- 
ty ; who impreffes us with the greatnefs of her ideas and 
the fublimity of her fentiments ; who weighs and exa- 
mines with judicious penetration our thoughts, our ac- 
tions, our whole character ; who obferves all our foibles, 
warns us with fincerity of their confequences, and re- 
forms us with gentlenefs and affection ; who, by a ten- 
der communication of all her thoughts and obfervations, 
conveys new inftruclion to our minds, and by pouring 
all the warm and generous feelings of her heart into our 
bofoms, animates us inceffantly to the exercife of every 
virtue, and completes the polifned perfection of our cha- 
racter by the fort allurements of love and the delightful 
concord of her fentiments. 

In fiich an intercourfe, all that is virtuous and noble in 
human nature is preferved within the breaft, and every 

evil 
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evil propenfity dies away. The multitude fee us as we 
ought to be in public, and not as we are in Solitude ; for 
in the world we always turn the fmooth furface outwards, 
and carefully conceal all the fharp angles of our charac- 
ters ; by which means we contrive to pafs without doing 
hurt to any perfon, and men find pleafure in our com- 
pany* 

But we are viewed with different eyes by our fellow- 
citizens and by contemporary writers. Ey the latter, 
our defects as well as our good qualities are eafily difcer- 
nible in our writings, which, if weexprefs one fentiment 
with fincerity, often become the ftrongefl evidences a- 
gainfl us. This idea, however, is confolatory to the 
feelings of our dear countrymen, to whofe ears perhaps 
the praifes we receive may reach, and who are obliged 
to admit the mortifying idea, that there are people in the 
world who hold us in fome efteem. The human charac- 
ter, it is true, frequently exhibits a fingular mixture of 
virtue and vice, of {[rength and weaknefs ; and why 
fhould we conceal it ? Our foibles follow all that is ter- 
reftrial in our nature to the tomb, and lie buried with 
the body by which they were produced. The nobler 
part, if we have performed any work worthy of exiftence, 
furvives ; and our writings are the beft wealth we leave 
behind us when we die. 

But, exclufive of this enthufiafm, Solitude affords a 
pleafure to an author of which no one can deprive him, 
and which far exceeds all the honours of the world. He 
not only anticipates the effeel his work will produce, but 
while it advances towards completion, feels the delicious 
enjoyment of thofe hours of fercnitv and compofure 
which his labours procure. 

What 

* " Le Mat oriel constitutes the higheft degree of merit j and to 
l< live in peace, we ought to take great care that the other fide 
" of our characters fhould be perceived," faid a great man to 
me ; one of the dearert and moll refpeClable among my fiiends 
in Germany. 
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What pleafure flows through the mind of an efta- 
blifhed writer, from the uninterrupted attention and the 
glowing enthufiafm which accompanies it ! Sorrows fly 
from this elegant occupation, and misfortunes are forgot. 
Oh ! I would not exchange one fingle hour of fuch 
perfecl tranquillity for all thofe flattering illufions of 
eternal fame with which the mindof Tully was fo incef- 
fantly intoxicated. Solitude, in the midit of continual 
lufferings, is an enjoyment which not only rationally 
connects the foul with the prefent moment, but renders 
it fufceptible of every good impreflien, and raifes it to 
felicity. The fecret pleafure of having produced at 
leaft fomething, is unknown to men of vigorous confti- 
tutions ; for they confide in the ftrerrgtll of their powers. 
But to a writer afflicted by ill health, a difficulty fur- 
mounted, a happy moment feized, a proportion eluci- 
dated, a fentence neatly and elegantly turned, an harmo- 
nious period, or a happy expreffion, are falutary and 
healing balms, counter-poifons to melancholy, the molt' 
precious advantages of Solitude, and infinitely fuperior 
to thofe dreams, thofe preftntiments of honour and 
glory after death. Oh ! who would not willingly re- 
nounce, for one of thefe enjoyments, that enthufiafm 
againfl which reafon oppofes ib many powerful objec- 
tions, and which to me does not appear quite fatisfa&o- 
ry, except when we do not altogether enjoy our ufual 
prefence of mind. 

To enjoy himfelf without being dependent on the aid 
of others, to devote to employments not perhaps altoge- 
ther ufelefs thofe hours which forrow and chagrin would 
otherwife fteal from the fum of life, is the great advan- 
tage of an author ; and with this advantage alone I am 
perfectly content. And who is there that does not de- 
rive pleafure from Solitude when he perceives the pro- 
grefs he is capable of making during a few hours, while 
the multitude roll in their carriages through the ftreet, and 
make every wall of the houfe tremble to its foundation ? 

The 
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The fingularities of fome writers are oftentimes the 
effe£ts, and frequently the real advantages, of Solitude. 
Long abfent from all commerce with the world, 
their difpofitions become lefs inflexible and compliant. 
Even he, however, who has preferved the manners of 
fociety, is not fond of being obliged to fhew himfelf in 
company differently from what he is ; and he feizes the 
pen from fport, if it be only to afford a finglc confola- 
tion to his feelings. 

But in this, perhaps, the world may fay, that a writer 
a&s improperly ; and that this eafy manner of entertain- 
ing the reader neither contributes to his pleafure nor his 
information. This ftyle of writing, however, has its 
merit ; literature acquires by it a greater degree of free- 
dom ; it teaches the mind to rife above a creeping, fer- 
vile train of thought, and is more appropriated to the 
neceffities of the time. If a nation is not yet poffeffed 
of all that its greateft men could wifli, fhe may attain it, 
if they are capable of extirpating ancient prejudices, if 
freedom of fentiment be encouraged, and if, in each pro- 
vince, fome philofophical writers mould be found who 
will boldly exprefs their opinions. To entertain readers 
is, in my opinion, only to deliver freelv in writing that 
which in the general intercourfes of fociety it is impofli- 
ble to fay either with fafety or politenefs. This is what 
I call Liberty j an ineftimable treafure ! which, under 
a wife and moderate adminiftration, every one enjoys 
who lives in Solitude. 

In a treatife upon Style, printed at Weymar, a gentle- 
man appears very ftrongly to oppofe this new manner 
of writing. In honour of the Solitude and Liberty by 
which it was produced, I mould have many things to 
fay to him, although I perfectly coincide with him upon 
many points. He wifhes one general rule to be adopt- 
ed with refpeftto ftyle, and I contend for that freedom in 
literary compositions which will allow of ftyle accord- 
ing to every man's fancy and humour. He thinks that 

a 
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a writer fhould always have a model before him ; I think 
that every writer is his own model. He wiflies writers 
to follow the ftylc of others ; I think that writers mould, 
as much as it is poflible, let every thing be their own ; not 
the ftyle alone, but every other property belonging to 
compofition. He is unwilling that the writer fhould be 
difcovcrable in the work ; tho' it appears tome, that he 
may be permitted publicly to decompofe the ftate of his 
mind, and to make obfervations on his own character, 
for the benefit of other men, rather than to leave his 
body by will to a profeffor of anatomy. He recom- 
mends authors to proceed by regular fteps ; I hate to be 
taught by others how I ought to walk. He fays, that 
it is the prelent fafhion with authors to difclole what 
were the feelings of their fouls when they wrote ; I can- 
not altogether conceal how I find myfelf when I con- 
vcrfe with my readers. He appears not inclined that 
they fhould conceive themfelves alone when they are 
writing ; while very frequently I write, only that I may 
have the opportunity of exprciling one word alone. 

This treatife upon the fubjeCl of ftylc, however, con- 
tains in general a true and judicious critic ifm ; and cf- 
pecially towards the conclufion, which is filled with ob- 
fervations equally accurate and profound. This was 
the only paffage through the work of which I dilkpprov- 
ed ; for although the ramblings, extravagances, and di- 
greflions of our beaux efpriti difpleafe me as much as 
they do this gentleman, I think, neverthelefs, that this 
free and eafy ftyle of writing, which can only be acquir- 
ed in Solitude, has already produced a greater degree of 
liberty than was heretofore enjoyed ; and that this li- 
berty, employed with tafte and difcretion, will promote 
the circulation of a greater number of ufeful truths than 
there ftill exifts of dangerous prejudices. 

The light of philofophy has been prevented from pe- 
netrating into many receffes, folely becaufe the manners 
cf focieties, the voice of the people, and the opinion of 

the 
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the public, follow one uniform ftep. Every man lifters 
and looks up to the fentiments of his neighbour, and no 
one dares to deviate from the ordinary mode of judg- 
ment. Men of the world, who beft know the art of ap- 
propriating to themfelves the neweft and moil refined 
ideas of others, are obliged to conceal them, and to fol- 
low the general manners of the age. But when authors 
begin, from the retreats of Solitude, to appear before the 
public without difrnay ; when they ftudy the characters 
of every defcription of people, with their manners of 
afting, and their modes of thinking • when they once 
dare, with boldnefs and confidence, to defcribe things by 
their true names, and difclofe by their writings, all (hole- 
truths which every free and liberal mind .ought to be 
permitted to difclofe ; their inftruclion will circulate gra- 
dually among the people, 'the philofophy of human life 
will ipread itfelf abroad, every man will dare to think for 
himfelf, and difdain to be guided by the public opinion. 
To effect this revolution, however, it is necefiary that 
our writers fhould be acquainted with a different region 
than merely that of the Univerfity, or even of their own 
provincial town : their minds mult be formed by an in- 
tercourfe with men of every ftate and every nation : they 
muft neither fear the great, nor defpife the inferior claffes. 
of mankind ; and they muft learn to retire occafionally 
from this intercourfe with the world to long and unin- 
terrupted Solitude ; to renounce the fedu&ions of plea- 
fure, to free themfelves from the ties of Society, and 
above all to become deaf to the praife or cenfure of 
thofe among whom they live, when employed as induce- 
ments to the propagation of falfehood or the fuppreffion 
of truth. 

The Germans felt an Helvetic feverity in the tafte and 
ftyle of thofe works which I formerly wrote, and this fe- 
verity was without doubt the confequence of my folitary 
life. The Spectator of Thuringia for four years fuc- 
ceflively defended me with equal vivacity and fkill a- 

gainft 
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gainft the very heavy reproaches, that I was a peevifh, 
hypocritical philofopher, who was never pleafed with a- 
ny produ&ion, and always viewed the word fide of 
things ; that nothing was facred from the keennefs of my 
crkicifm, and the feverity of my fatire ; but that the na- 
tion was too modeft, too decent, too delicate, and too 
virtuous to be entertained by fuch compositions ; in 
fhort, that Englilh Writers were infufferable to German 
delicacy, and of confequence it was impoffible to endure 
the Swifs. 

But it appears to me, that they confound the manners 
of the world with the fiyle of books. Harfhnefs is 
without doubt excluded from fociety ; whilft, on the 
other hand, the naked truths which well-written works or 
letters from time to time difclofe, frequently ftrike the 
mind, and produce an effeft. " I am myfelf extremely 
" chafte," faid a poet, " but I acknowledge that my 
" my works are not." A writer, therefore y may be 
civil and polite in his perfonal intercourfe with man- 
kind, and (till properly fevcre in his works. Why 
fhould authors write as they fpeak, if they never fpeak 
as they think ? Is it not enough that when they mix in 
Society, they endeavour to pleafe every one ; that when 
they have once entered into Society, they fubmit without 
exception to whatever the laws of politenefs exaft ; 
give up whatever is infilled on, maintain no opinions 
unneceffarily, always yield the privilege of talking to 
others, and do every thing as if they were only there to 
hear and learn ? Are there not, however, many beaux 
efprits who are infufferable in company, from a vain 
conceit that their writings are the laft beft models of c- 
legance and urbanity ? Would not fuch a characler 
act more wifely, to correft, in his commerce with the 
world, the errors that may have efcaped from his pen, 
than to reflrain his pen and never check his tongue ? 
He, alas ! who in the circles of Society is kind in his 
behaviour and complaifant in his manners may furely be 

permitted 
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permitted once at lead to hazard in his writings a bold or 
even a harfh expreffion, and to iniert here and there a 
melancholy truth, when fo many others are occupied in 
circulating fprightly falfehoods.' 

Energy of thought is banifhed from the language of 
converfation. But if the freedom with which an author 
expreffes himfelf in his writings be infufferable in the 
intercourfe with the world, the foft and meretricious 
language of Society would be ridiculous in literary 
compofition. An author muft fpeak in the language of 
truth; in Society a man is in the conftant habit of feel- 
ing it only, for he muft impofe a neceffary filence upon 
his lips. The manners of men are formed by inter- 
courfe with the world, and their characters by retiring 
into Solitude. Here they will foon difcover whether 
they have only learned complaifance, or have acquired 
freedom of thought, firmnefs of expreffion, dignity of 
fentiment and grandeur of (lyle. 

Solitude raifes the mind to a high degree of elevation 
and power. The man who has not courage enough to 
place himfelf above the prejudices and fafhions of the 
world; who dreads the reproach of Angularity ; who 
forms and conducts himfelf upon the example of others; 
will certainly never acquire a fufficient degree of refolu- 
tion to live a life of voluntary Solitude. It has been 
well obferved that Solitude is as indifpenfably neceffary 
to give a juft, folid, firm and forcible tone to our 
thoughts, as a knowledge of the world is to give them 
richnefs and brilliancy, and to teach us to make a wife 
and happy application of them. 

The mind when employed in the purfuit of noble, in- 
terefting objects, is cleanfed from thofe impurities with 
which the habits of indolence flain the vacant breaft. 
The foul, enjoying freedom and tranquillity, feels all its 
energies with fuperior force, and difplays an extent of 
power which was before unknown. The will fbarpens 
itfelf in Solitude ; for as the faculties are -capable of 
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greater exertions in the leifure it affords, as we enjoy 
greater liberty and tranquillity, as our ideas become 
more clear, luminous and extended, as we fee with great- 
er certainty into the confequences of things, the mind ex- 
acts much more from itfelf in Solitude than in the world. 
The tranquillity of Solitude, however, muft not degene- 
rate into idle eafe, into a ftate of mental numbnefs or ftu- 
pefaclion. It is not fufficient for this purpofe to be con- 
tinually gazing out of a window with a thoughtlefs mind, 
or gravely walking up and down one's ftudy in a ragged 
robe de chambre and worn-out flippers. The exterior 
of tranquillity gives no elevation to the foul, infpires no 
activity, except when we are well perfuaded that Solitude 
is neceffary, or feel it to be a defire of the foul. It is then 
only that it becomes a precious liberty, animating, at the 
fame inftant, both the reafon and the imagination. 

One of my illuftrious friends has frequently affured 
me, that he never felt fo ftrong an inclination to write as 
during a review, when forty thoufand perfons left their 
houfes, and travelled on foot, in carriages, and on horfe- 
back, to obferve the manoeuvres of a fingle battalion. 
This friend has publifhed many treatifes upon the fci- 
ences, but he never wrote a trifle full of wit and gaiety 
until the day of the review. In early youth, I never felt 
fo ftrong a difpofition to employ my mind on ferious 
fubje&s as on Sunday mornings, when, far retired in the 
country, I heard the fharp and tinkling found of the vil- 
lage bells, while all my fellow-citizensj occupied in their 
devotions, frizzed and powefered their heads to go to 
church. 

Continual interruption deftroys all the good effefts of 
Solitude. Difhirbance prevents the mind from collecting 
its ideas. This is the reafon why an eftablifhment fre- 
quently takes away more advantages than it brings. In 
the world, every perfon . is obliged to attend to the du- 
ties of his particular ftation, and muft perform what they 
exacl: from him; but in Solitude a man mav be juft what 

S he 
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he wifhes and what he is. If, therefore, a judicious 
philofopher or a man of genius do not exaQly follow 
the received ufages of his ftation, they fay of him, " This 
" is a fool; he only knows how to write books;" or 
perhaps, " His writings are good, but as for himfelf, he 
&i is an afs." 

The mind of a folitary man attacks prejudice and er- 
ror with as much vigour and courage as an athletic 
champion meets his adverfary. Repeated examinations 
bring the objects of our attention more near; we be- 
hold their properties with greater certainty, and feel more 
ftrongly that which we have feen. If the foul enter en- 
tirely into itfelf, it then becomes more eafy to work 
with efficacy on external objects. A man of a reflect- 
ing and intrepid mind, who retires within his ownboibm, 
feizes truth wherever he difcovers her, and regards with 
the tranquil fmile of pity thole who think themfelves au- 
thorifed to fpeak of her with contempt; he hears, with- 
out being difconcerted, the invectives which envy and 
prejudice throw out againft him ; for he perceives a weak 
multitude making hue and cry the moment he opens 
his hand and unloofes one of the truths which it con- 
tains. 

Solitude affords us an opportunity to diminifh the 
number of our paffions ; for out of a multiplicity of tri- 
fling inclinations fhe forms one great defire. It is cer- 
tainly poflible that Solitude may produce dangerous ef- 
fects upon the paffions, but, Providence be thanked ! 
it may alfb produce the mod falutary effects. If it be 
capable of difordering the mind, it is alio capable of 
effecting the cure. It draws out and fcparates all the 
various propenfities of the human heart ; but it collects 
and re -unites them all into one. Yes, in Solitude we 
feel and learn not only the nature but the extent and in- 
fluence of all the paffions, which rife up againft us like 
angry waves, and endeavour to overwhelm us in the 
abyfs, until Philofophy flies to our aid and divides their 

force. 
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force. If we do not yield aneafy victory, by neglecting 
all oppofition to their attacks, Virtue and Self-denial 
bring gigantic powers to our affiftance that will " melt 
* 5 the rocks and bend the knotted oak." In fhort, eve- 
ry thing is poffible to Virtue and Refolution, the inftant 
we learn that one palfion is only to be conquered by an- 
other. 

The mind feels itfelf proudly dignified by that great- 
nefs of foul which we acquire by a commerce with our- 
felves, and, difdainirig every ignoble object, withdraws 
itfelf on every fide from corrupt Society. A virtuous 
mind obferves the fons of worldly pleafure precipitate 
themfelves into fcenes of riot and debauchery without 
being feduced. In vain is it circulated on every fide, 
that debauchery is the earliefl propenfity of men, efpe- 
cially of a young man who wilhes to know life ; in vain 
is it reprefented as necefTary to form connections with 
girls of the tendereft youth, as it is to eat and fleep : no, 
the noble mind feels and fees that debauchery renders 
youth unmanly, infenfible to the charms of virtue, and 
callous to the principles of honefty ; that it deftroys all 
refolution, infpires timidity and pufillanimity in the hour 
of danger, and prevents them from undertaking any great 
and glorious enterprize ; that by the indulgence of liber- 
iinifm, the generous warmth and fine enthufiafm of the 
foul, its noble fondnefs fox the fublime and beautiful, — 
all its powers, are loft He, therefore, who retains a 
vvifh to appear great and honourable in the world, muff 
renounce for ever the habits of indolence and luxury. 
The moment he ceafes to injure his faculties by de- 
bauchery, and difcontinues his attempts to renovate them 
by an excefs of wine and luxurious living, he will no 
longer feel it ncceffary frequently to take the air, nor to 
confume the whole day on horfe-back. 

All men without exception have fomething continually 
to learn. Whatever may be the diftinguifhed rank 
which they hold in Society, they can never be truly great 

but 
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but by their perfonal merit. The more the faculties of 
the mind are exercifed in the tranquillity of retirement, 
the more confpicuous they appear; and mould the plea- 
sures of debauchery be the ruling paffion, O young man ! 
learn that nothing will fo eafily fubdue it as an increafmg 
emulation in great and virtuous actions, a hatred of idle- 
nefs and frivolity, the^ ftudy of the fciences, a frequent 
communion with thy own heart, and that high and dig- 
nified fpirit which views with difdain every thing that is 
vile and contemptible. 

This generous pride difcovers itfelf with dignity and 
greatnefs in the retreats of Solitude, where the paffion 
for every fublime object operates with greater freedom 
than in any other fituation. The fame 1 paffion which 
carried Alexander into Afia, confined Diogenes to his tub. 
Heraclitus quitted the throne to devote himfelf to the 
fearch of truth. He who willies to render his ft udies ufe- 
ful to mankind, muft firit have made his obfervationsih 
the world, without dwelling in it too long or quitting it 
■with regret. The world enervates the mind and de- 
(troys its vigour. Caefar in the courfe of a few days 
tore himfelf from Cleopatra, and became the mafter of 
the empire ; but Antony took her as his miftrefs, was 
for ever in her arms, and by his effeminacy loft both his 
life and the world. 

Solitude, it is true, infpires the foul with high and ex- 
alted notions, which are incompatible with the tranfac- 
tions of common life. But a lively, ardent paffion for 
whatever is great, points out to the folitary man the pof- 
fible means of fupporting himfelf on heights which would 
turn the heads of worldly-minded men. The circum- 
ftances which accompany Solitude extend the faculties 
of the mind, influence Uie feelings of the heart, and place 
the man fo much above the level of humanity, that he 
feels himfelf immortal. To obferve upon the life of a 
man of the world, we mould* fay, that each day ought 
to be the laft of his exigence. The pleafures of Solitude 

make 
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make ample compenfation for every privation, while the 
worldly-minded man thinks that all happinefs is at an 
end if he happens to mifs a favourite diverfion, to be 
deprived of attending his club, or is difappointed in fee- 
ing the celebrated conjurer, the new boxer, or the wild 
beafts juft arrived from a ftrange land, which the hand- 
bills of the day have announced. 

I never recollect without feeling the warmeft emo- 
tions that paffage where Plutarch fays, " I live entirely 
44 upon hiltory, and while I contemplate the pictures 
44 it prefents to my view, my mind enjoys a rich repaft 
44 from the reprefentation of great and virtuous charac- 
44 ters. If the actions of men, which I mufl neceffarily 
44 look into, produce fome inflances of vice, corruption 
44 and difhonefty, I endeavour, neverthclefs, to remove 
44 the imprefTion, or to defeat its effect. My mind 
44 withdraws itfelf from the fcene, and, free from every 
44 ignoble paflion, I attach myfelf to thofe high exam- 
44 pies of virtue which are fo agreeable and fatisfactory, 
44 and which accord fo completely with the genuine 
44 feelings of our nature." 

The foul, attached by Solitude to thefe fuhlimc im- 
ages, forgets every object that would attract it towards 
the earth, mounts as it proceeds, and cafts the eye of 
difdain on thofe links which would chain it to the world, 
and tend to intercept or weaken its flight. At this 
height the faculties and inclinations develope thcmfelves. 
Every man is perhaps capable of doing much more than 
he performs ; and for this reafon it is wife and glorious 
to attempt every atchievement which does not appear 
phyfically impoflible. How many dormant ideas may 
be awakened ! and then, what a variety of early im- 
preffions which were feemingly forgot, revive, and pre- 
sent themfclves to our pens ! We may always accom- 
plifli much more than we conceive, provided paflion 
fans the fire which imagination has lighted j for life only 

appears 
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appears infupportable, when it is no longer animated by 
the foft affections of the heart. 

A ftate of exiftence without paflion* is, in Solitude as 
well as in every other fituation of life, the death of the 
foul. Difeafe and long-fuffering, after I cealed to 
breathe my native air, occafionally reduced me, during 
many years, to this horrible condition. While thofe 
amongft whom I lived, and who were ignorant of my 
real fituation, thought that I was angry, and expelled 
every moment that I mould feize the lance and fhield, 
I palled quietly on my way, and refigned myfelf with 
care and cordiality to the beneficent employments of 
my profeflion. While the rage againft me was general, 
I remained perfectly infenfible, and prefcrved an invio- 
lable filence. The langours of ficknefs, the tortures of 
a wounded heart, the opprefiion of domeftic misfortunes, 
had vanquifhed my mind, and rendered it infenfible to 
every other concern. My brain continued during feve- 
ral years as obdurate as marble : I pafled many hours 
day after day without a thought : I frequently uttered 
the direct contrary to what I meant : I could fcarcely 
take any nourifhment : I could derive no fupport from 
that which ftrengthens others : I expected every ftcp I 
took to fall to the ground j and I fuffered all the pu- 
nifhments of Hell, whenever I fat down with an inten- 
tion to write. The world contained nothing that could 
interefl me, except only the fecret object of my chagrin, 
which I kept clolely locked within my bleeding heart. 

The paflions have no exiftence until the moment the 
corporeal organs become capable of indulging thofe dif- 
pofitions which are previoufly planted in the breaft. 

The 

* " The force of the paflions," fays a great philosopher, ** can 
tt alone counterbalance in the human mind the eftecfts of indo- 
tt lence and inactivity, Meal us from that repole and ftupidity 
«< towards which we inceffantly gravitate, and at length endow 
«« the mind with that continuity of attention to which fuperionty 
« of talent is attached." 
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The foul, therefore, which ought to be kept in a flate of 
conftant exercife, acting only by means of thefe organs, 
it is neceffary that their operations mould not be ob- 
ftructed ; for the foul, both in the tranquillity of Solitude 
and in the hurry of the world, can never become active 
or enterprizing, while it is impeded by thefe fubaltern 
agents. Why is it not always in our power to live in 
Solitude, and according to our inclinations, fince it is cer- 
tain that Solitude affords happinefs to die heart in every 
period of our lives, and leads the mind to the fertile 
fources of every great conception ? How paffionately 
fond of Solitude would every noble-minded youth be- 
come, if he were capable of perceiving the variety of 
grand ideas, fublime fentiments, and profound know- 
ledge, which he might there acquire in the earlieft pe- 
riods of his infancy ! A wife old-age finds its happieft 
days in the retreats of Solitude. The mind there thinks 
with greater dignity than in the world. In the tranquilli- 
ty of retirement, we fee how every thing ought to be 
conducted ; while in fociety, we only fee how things are 
carried on. Uninterrupted reflection and profound 
thought infpire the greateft works which the human mmd 
is capable of producing; while in fociety the intellectu- 
al fpirit evaporates by its continual attention to trifling 
objects. Solitude, on the contrary, muft poffefs a very 
powerful charm, fince fo many men forget in retirement 
all the cares of life, and learn to defpife every thing that 
belongs to earth ; they fuffer their lands to lie fallow, a- 
bandon their crops to weeds, or leave them a prey to the 
beads of the field. 

When the mind is filled with an enthufiafm for great 
achievements, it lofes, in general, all confideration for 
trifling objects. This is the reafon why, in conducting 
little concerns, common fenfe* is much more ufeful 

than 

* " A man of Common fenfe," fays Helvethis, ° is a man in 
'* whofe character indolence predominates. lie is not endowed 
" with that activity of foul which, in high ftations, leads great 
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than genius. The ordinary occupations of life deftroy 
the enthufiafm of genius, which nothing will fo effectu- 
ally reftore as Solitude, leifure and liberty. The phi- 
lofophic obferver and profound writer, therefore, have 
no other refource, when they are furrounded and en- 
cumbered by a multiplicity of affairs. Mifundenlood 
and ridiculed, their fouls ficken under the general pref- 
fure, and become almoit extinft. ; for what inducement 
can there be to write a great and diftinguifhed work, 
•when the author is previoufly convinced that every one 
will endeavour to turn it into ridicule the moment they 
learn from whofe pen it was produced ? The delire of 
fame dies, where merit is no longer rewarded by praife. 
But remove fuch a writer or philosopher from the multi- 
tude ; give them liberty, leifure, pens, ink and paper, and. 
they are revenged ; for they will then produce writings 
which, whole nations will be eager to read. A great va- 
riety of men who poffefs extraordinary talents, remain 
undiftinguifhed, only becaufe their minds languifh un- 
der employments which do not require the aid of 
thought, and which for that reafon, are much better fuit- 
ed to the ignorant vulgar, than the refined philoiopher. 

Solitude reflores every thing to its proper place. 
There the mind rejoices in being able to think, in being 
enabled to derive pleafures from purfuits which other 
men diflike, and, ofcourfe, in being able to appropriate 
fo much time to itfelf. The hatred which is generally 
entertained againft folitary men, frequently proves a 
fource of enviable happinefs. Indeed it would be a 
great misfortune to him who is meditating in tranquillity 
the execution of fome excellent work, if he were uni- 
verfally beloved ; for every one would then be anxious 
to vifit him ; he would be peflered with invitations to 
dinner ; and the firft queftion in all companies would 

be, 

u minds to difcovernew fprings by which they mayfet the world 
•' in motion, or to fow thole feeds from the growth of which they 
" are enabled to produce future events." 
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b*, " Will he come ?" Happily, however, Philofophers 
ore not the characters molt diftinguifhed and beloved 
by the world ; and they have the plcafure of reflecting, 
that the public hatred is never univerfally excited againlt 
an ordinary man. Acknowledge, then, that there is fome- 
thing great in the man againlt whom all exclaim, at 
whom every one throws a ltone, to whofe conduct all 
impute a thoufand abfurdities, and on whofe character 
all attempt to affix a thoufand crimes without being able 
to prove one. The fate of a man of genius, who lives 
retired and unknown, is ftill more enviable : he may 
then remain quiet and alone ; and as it will appear na- 
tural to him that his fentiments mould not be underltood, 
he will not be furprifed if the vulgar mould condemn 
whatever he writes and all he fays, or that the efforts of 
his friends to correct the judgment of the public with 
refpect to his merit, mould prove ufelefs. 

Such was, with refpect to the multitude, the fate of the 
Count Schaumbourg Lippe, better known by the title of 
the Count de Buckcbourg. Of all the German authors, 
I never knew one whofe writings were more ridiculed 
or fo little underftood ; and yet his name was worthy of 
being ranked among the greateft characters which his 
country produced. I became acquainted with him at a 
time when he lived almoft continually in Solitude and 
retired from the world, managing his fmall eftate with 
great difcretion. There was indeed, it mult be confef- 
ied, fomething in his manner and appearance which, at 
firft fight, created difguft, and prevented you from pay- 
ing a proper attention to the excellent qualities of his 
mind. 

The Count de Lacy, formerly Ambaffador from Spain 
to Peter flmrgh) informed me at Hanover, that he led 
the Spanifh army againlt the Portuguefe at the time they 
were commanded by the Count de Buckebourg ; the 
Angularity of whofe perfon and manners fo forcibly 
(truck the minds of all the Spanifh generals, while they 

X were 
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were reconnoiteringthe enemy with their telefcopes, tfca? 
they exclaimed with one voice, " Are the Portuguefe 
" commanded by Don Quixote?" The ambaffador, 
however, who poffeffed a very liberal mind, fpoke with 
enthufiaftic rapture of the good conduct of Buckebourg. 
in Portugal, and praifed in the warmeft terms the excel- 
lence of his mind and the greatnefs of his chara£ter. 
His heroic countenance, his flowing hair, his tall and 
meagre figure, and, above all, the extraordinary length of 
his vifage, might in truth bring back the recolleftion of 
the Knight of La Mancha ; for certain it is, that at a 
diftance he made a mod romantic appearance : on a 
nearer approach, however, a clofcr view immediately 
convinced you of the contrary. The fire and anima- 
tion of his features announced the elevation, fagacity, 
penetration, kindnefs, virtue and ferenity of his foul. 
Sublime fentirnents and heroic thoughts were as familiar 
and natural to his mind, as they were to the nobleft cha- 
racters of Greece and Rome. 

The Count was born in London, and his character 
was without doubt whimfical and extraordinary. The 
anecdotes related to me by a German Prince (a relation 
of Count Guillaume) concerning him, are perhaps not 
generally known. He was fond of contending with the 
Englifh in every thing. For inftance, he laid a wager, 
that he would ride a horfe from London to Edinburgh 
backwards, that is with the horfe's head turned towards 
Edinhurgh, and the Count's face towards London ; and 
in this manner he a&ually rode through feveral counties 
in England. He not only traverfed the greateft part of 
that kingdom on foot, but travelled in company with 
a German prince through feveral of the counties in the 
character of a beggar. Being informed that part of the 
current of the Danube, above Regenfberg, was fo ftrong 
and rapid that no one had ever dared to fwim acrofs it, 
he made the attempt, and fwam fo far that it was with 
difficulty he faved his life. A great flatefman and pro- 
found 
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found philofopher related to me at Hanover, that, dar- 
ing the war in which the Count commanded the artillery 
in the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick againft 
the French, he one day invited feveral Hanoverian 
officers to dine with him in his tent. When the compa- 
ny were in high fpirits and full of gaiety, feveral can- 
non-balls flew in different directions about the tent. 
" The French," exclaimed the officers, " cannot be far 
" off" — " No, no," replied the Count, " the enemy, I 
" affure you, are at a great diftance ;" and he defired 
them to keep their feats. The firing foon afterwards 
re-commenced ; when one of the balls carrying away 
the top of the tent, the officers rofe fuddenly from their 
chairs, exclaiming, " The French are here." — " No," 
replied the Count, " the French are not here ; and 
{i therefore, Gentlemen, I defire you will again fit down, 
li and rely upon my word." The balls continued to fly 
about ; the officers, however, continued to eat and drink 
without apprehenfion, though not without whifpering 
their conje&ures to each other upon the fingularity of 
their entertainment. The Count at length rofe from the ' 
table, and addreiTmg himfelf to the company, faid, 
" Gentlemen, I was willing to convince you how well 
" I can rely upon the officers of my artillery ; for I 
" ordered them to fire, during the time we continued at 
" dinner, at the pinnacle of the tent ; and they have exe- 
" • cuted my orders with great punctuality." 

Reflecting minds will not be unthankful for thefe traits 
of the character of a man anxious toexercife himfelf and 
thofe under his command in every thing that appeared 
difficult or enterprizing. Being one day in company 
with the Count by the fide of a magazine of gun-powder 
which he had made under his bed-chamber in Fort 
Wilhelmftein, I obferved to him, that " I mould not 
." fleep very contentedly there during fome of the hot 
" nights of fummer." The Count, however, convinced 
me, though I do not now recoiled how, that the great. 

eft 
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eft danger and no danger is one and the fame thing. — 
When I firft faw this extraordinary man, which was in the 
company of an Englifh and a Portuguese officer, he enter- 
tained me for two hours with a difcourfe upon the Phy- 
fiology of Haller, whofe works he knew by heart. The en- 
fuing morning, he infilled on my accompanying him in a 
little boat, which he rowed himfelf, to Fort Wilhelm- 
itein, which, from plans he fhewed me of his own draw- 
ing, he had conftrufted in the middle of the water, where 
not a foot of land was to be feen. On Sunday, upon the 
great parade at Pyrmont, furrounded by many thoufand 
men who were occupied in drefs, dancing and making 
love, he entertained me on the very fpot during the 
courfe of two hours, and with as much tranquillity as if 
we had been alone, by detailing all the arguments that 
have been ufed to prove the exiitence of God, pointing 
out their defective parts, and convincing me that he could 
furpafs them all. To prevent my efcape from this leffon, 
he held me faft all the time by the button of my coat. 
He fhewed me, at his feat at Buckebourg, a large folio 
volume in his own hand-writing, " On the Art of de- 
fending a fmall Town againft a great Power." The work 
was completely finifhed, and defigned as a prefent to the 
King of Portugal ; but he did me the favour to read 
many paffages refpe&ing the fecurity of Swifferland. — 
The Count confidered the Swifs invincible; and pointed 
out to me not only all the important parts which they 
might occupy againft an enemy, but (hewed me roads 
which a cat would fcarcely be able to crawl through. — 
I do not believe that any thing was ever written of high- 
er importance to the interefts of any country than this 
work ; for the manufcript contains ftriking anfwers to 
all the objections a Swifs himfelf could make. My 
friend M. Moyfe Mendelfohm, to whom the Count had 
read the Preface to this work at Pyrmont, confidered it 
as a mafter-piece, both for its corre£t language and fine 
philofophy j for the Count could write the French Ian. 

guage 
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guage with almoft the fame eafe, elegance, and purity as 
Voltaire ; while in the German he was laboured, per- 
plexed, and diffufe. What adds to his praife is, that 
upon his return to Portugal, he had with him, for many 
years, two of the molt accute mailers of Germany, firft 
Abbt, and afterwards Herder. Thofe who fee with more 
penetrating eyes than mine, and have had more opportu- 
nities to make obfervations, are able to relate- a variety 
of remarkable anecdotes concerning this truly great and 
extraordinary man. I mail only add one observation 
more refpecting his character, availing myfelf of the 
words of Shakefpeare : The Count Guillaume de 
Schaumbourg Lippe carries no dagger : 

u He has a lean and hungry look ; — 
" . but he 's not dangerous ; 



he reads much ; 



" He is a great obferver ; and he looks 

" Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays j 

" he heats no nuific ; 

" Seldom he i'miles, and (miles in fuch a fort, 
" As if he inoek'd himfelf, and fcorn'd his fpirit 
" That could be niov'd to finile at any thing." 

Julius Coefar, Atl I. Scene 4. 

Such was the character, always mifunderftood, of this 
folitary man. A character of this defcription may well 
fmile, when he perceives himfelf fcoffed at by the world; 
but whatmuft be the fhame and confufion of thole par- 
tial judges, when they mall behold the monument which 
the great Mendelfohm has erected to his memory ; or 
the judicious hiftory of his life which a young author is 
about to publifli at Hanover j the profound fentiments, 
the noble ftyle, the truth and fincerity of which will be 
difcovered and acknowledged by impartial pofterity ! 

The men who laugh, as I have feen them laugh a 
thoufand times, at Buckcbourg, on account of his long 
vifage, his flowing hair, his great hat, and little iword, 
may very well indulge their (miles of fcorn, if, like the 

Count, 
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Count, they are philofophers and heroes. The Count 
de Buckebourg, however, never fmiled at the world or 
upon men but with kindnefs. Without hatred, without 
mifanthropy, he enjoyed the tranquillity of his country- 
houfe, fjtuated in the bofom of a thick foreft, frequently 
alone, or with the virtuous woman whom he had chofen 
for his wife ; and for whom, while living, he did not ap- 
pear to entertain any extraordinary fondnefs ; but when 
fhe died, his affection for her was fo great, that the lofs 
of her brought him almoit to the grave. 

It was thus that the people laughed at Themiftocles, 
in Athens. They reviled him openly as he paffed along 
the Greets, becaufe he did not poffefs the manners of the 
world, the ton of good company, and was ignorant of 
that accomplifhment called genteel breeding : One day, 
however, he retorted upon thefe railers with the keeneft 
afperity. " It is true," faid he, " I never learned how 
" to tune a lyre, or play upon a lute ; but I know how 
" to raife a finall and inconfiderable city to glory and 
<s greatnefs." 

Solitude and philofophy, therefore, although they may 
infpire fentiments at which the world will laugh, banifh 
every mean and fordid idea from the mind, and prepare 
the way for the grandeft: and mod fublime conceptions. 
He who is accuftomed to ftudy the characters of great 
men, and to admire elevated fentiments, will almoft im- 
perceptibly adopt a romantic ftyle of thinking, which 
may frequently afford an ample fubjeel to laughter. 
The romantic mind always views things differently from 
what they are or ever can be ; and a conitant habit of 
contemplating the fublime and beautiful, renders fuch 
characters in the eyes of the weak and wicked ridiculous 
and infupportable. Men of this turn of mind always 
difcover a noblenefs of foul which frequently offends 
the fafhionable world j but it is not on that account lels 
noble. The philofophers of India annually quitted their 
folitude to vifit the palace of the king, when each ot 

them, 
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them, in his turn, delivered his advice upon the govern- 
ment of the ftate, and upon the changes and limitations 
which might be made in the laws. He who three fuccef- 
five times communicated falfe or unimportant obferva- 
tions, loft, for one year, the privilege of fpeaking in the 
prefence of the fovereign. There are many other ro- 
mantic philofophers, who would require much more, but 
would do nothing. Plotinus requefted the Emperor 
Gallienus to confer upon him the fovereignty of a fmalt 
city in Campania, and the lands appendant to it. The 
city was to be called Platonopolis; for Plotinus had pro- 
mifed to refide there with his friends and followers, and 
realize the republic of Plato. But it happened then as 
it frequently happens now in many courts to philofophers 
much lefs chimerial than Plotinus — the courtiers laughed 
at the propofal, and told the emperor that the philofo- 
pher was a fool, whole mind experience could not re- 
form. 

The pi&ure of the great nefs and virtue of the ancients 
produces, in Solitude, the happieil influence upon minds 
iufceptible of thole ideas and fentiments. Sparks of that 
bright flame which warmed the bofoms of the great and 
good, fometimes operate the molt unexpected effecls. 
To cheer the drooping fpirits of a lady in the country 
whofe health was impaired by a nervous affection, I ad- 
vifed her to read very frequently the hiflory of the 
Greek and Roman Empires. At the expiration of three 
months fhe wrote to me, " With what veneration for 
" antiquity have you infpired my mind ! What are the 
" buzzing race of the prcfent age, when compared with 
" thofe noble characters ! Hiftory heretofore was not 
" my favourite ftudy ; now I live only on its pages. I 
" feel during the progrefs of my ftudy, the ftrongefl 
<; inclination to become acquainted with all the tranf- 
" actions of Greece and Rome. It has opened to me 
" an inexhauftible fource of pleafure and health. I 
* ; could not have believed that my library contained fo 

" ineftimable 
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" ineftimable a treafure ; it will become dearer to mc 
'• than any thing I inherit. In the courfe of fix months 
« you will no longer be troubled with my complaints. 
«' My Plutarch has already become more valuable to 
" me than all the triumphs of coquetry, or all that fenti- 
" mental writing addreffed to ladies in the country who 
" are inclined to be all heart, and with whom Satan 
" plays tricks of love with the fame addrefs as a dilletan- 
" te plays tricks of mufic on the violin." This lady, 
who, I confefs, is learned, gives me further information 
refpe£ting the condu£t of her kitchen, and the manage- 
ment of her poultry yard ; but me has recovered her 
health, and I think fhe will hereafter find as much plea- 
sure in houfekeeping and feeding her chickens as me 
did formerly from the pages of Plutarch. 

The hiflory of the grandeur and virtue of the anci- 
ents cannot operate for any length of time, except in the 
tranquillity of retirement, or among a fmall circle of men ; 
but it may produce in the event the happieft effects. 
The mind of a man of genius is during his folitary walks 
filled with a crowd of ideas which appear ridiculous to 
his fellow-citizens ; but the period will arrive, when 
they will lead millions to perform aclions worthy of 
immortality. The Swifs fongs compofed by Lavater 
appeared at a time unfavourable to their reception, and 
when the Republic was in a declining ftate. The Swifs 
Society of Schintzuach, who had prevailed upon that 
ardent genius to compofe thofe fongs, offended the French 
Ambaffador, and from that time the Society was ex- 
claimed againfl from every corner of the kingdom. The 
great Haller himfelf pointed his epigrams againfl the 
Members in every letter which I received from him ; for 
they had long refufed to admit him into the Society. — 
He confidered us as enemies to orthodoxy, and diic'i- 
ples of Jean Jacques Rouffeau, a man hateful to his eyes. 
The Prefident of the Committee for the Reformation of 
Literature defended at Zurich the Swifs Songs of Lava- 
ter, 
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tcr, from the excellent motive, That it was not lawful to 
ftir up the old dung-hill. No poet of Greece, however, 
wrote with more fire and force in favour of his country 
than Lavater did for the intereftsof Swiflerland. I have 
heard children chaunt thefe fongs with patriotic enthu- 
fiafm, and feen the fined eyes filled with tears while their 
ears liftened to the finger. Rapture glowed in the breads 
of the Swifs peafants to whom they were fung, their muf- 
cles fwelled, the blood inflamed their cheeks. Fathers 
with whom I am acquainted have carried their infant 
children to the Chapel of William Tell, to fing in full 
chorus the fong which Lavater wrote upon the merits of 
that great man. I have made the rocks re-echo to my 
voice, by finging thefe fongs to the mufic which my 
heart compofed for them in the fields, and upon thofe 
celebrated mountains where thefe heroes, the anceftors 
of our race, fignalized themfelves by their immortal va- 
lour. I thought mvfelf encompaffed by their venerable 
fhades. I fancied that I faw them ftill armed with their 
knotted clubs breaking to pieces the crowned helmets of 
Germany, and, although inferior in numbers, forcing the 
proud nobility to feek their fafety by a precipitate and 
ignominious flight. 

This, I fhall perhaps be told, is romantic ! for ro- 
mantic ideas can only pleafe folitary and reclufe men, 
who always fee objects in a different point of view from 
the multitude around them. Great ideas, however, fome- 
times penetrate in fpite of the moll obftinate refinance. 
In republics they operate infenfibly, and infpire elevated 
fentiments, which may become extenfively ufeful in 
times of trouble and commotion. 

Every thing unites in Solitude to raife the foul and 
fortify the human character, becaufe the mind there ha- 
bituates itfelf, much better than in the world, to noble 
fentiments and heroic refolutions. The folitary man 
poffeffes a charm againft all the fhafts of ftupidity, en- 
vy and wickednefs. Refolved to think and to act upon 

U every 
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every occafion in oppofition to the fentiments of narrow 
minds, he attends to all the contrarieties he meets with, 
but is aftonilhed at none. Entertaining ajult and ra- 
tional efteem for friends, but fenfible alio that they, like 
enemies, generally indulge their feelings to excels, that 
all of them are partial, and inclined to form too favoura- 
ble a judgment, he appeals therefore to the judgment of 
the public ; not, indeed, to the public of his own city, 
who always confider the ft erf on and not the thing in con- 
troverfy, who never decide until they have heard the 
opinions of two or three beaux efprits; but he appeals 
to the world at large, at whofe impartial tribunal he ap- 
pears, and, with his works in his hand, demands' the juf- 
tice that is due. 

But it is commonly thought that Solitude by elevating 
the fentiments renders the mind unfit for bufinefs: this, 
however, I do not believe. It mull ever be highly be, 
neficial to raife the foul by the advantages of retirement, 
and to exercife the mind in Solitude in fuch a manner as 
will prevent our tottering to frequently in the world, and 
give us full poffeffion of it in all the events of public life. 
The love of truth is preferved by- Solitude, and virtue 
there acquires a greater firmnefs ; although I acknow- 
ledge that in bufinefs it is not needful always to tell the 
truth, and that a rigid virtue frequently milcarries in the 
affairs of life. 

The virtue and fimplicity of manners which Solitude 
produces, are revered by the great and good of every 
clime. It was thefe ineftimable qualities which, during 
the higheit fury of the war between England and France, 
obtained the philofophic Jean Andre de Luc the recep- 
tion he met with at the court of Verfailles, and infpircd 
the breaft of the virtuous, the immortal De Vergennes 
with the defire to reform, by means of a philofopher, the 
heads of the citizens of Geneva, which lie, with all the 
power of the Prime-Minifter of France, had not been a- 
ble to effeft. De Luc. at the requeit of the miniftcr, 

made 
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made the attempt, but failed of fuccefs • and France, as 
it is well known, was obliged to lend an army to reclaim 
the Genevefe. It was upon his favourite mountains that 
the philoibpher, Jean Andre de Luc, acquired that fimj 
plicity of manners which he ftill preferves amidft all the 
luxury of London, where he endures with firmnefs all 
the wants, refufes all the indulgences, and fubdues all the 
defires of focial life. At Hanover I could only remark 
one (ingle inftance of luxury in which he indulged him-, 
f'elf : when any thing vexed his mind, he chewed a little 
morfel of fugar, and, of courfe, always carried a fmall 
fupply of it in his pocket. 

Solitude not only creates fimplicity of manners, but 
prepares and ltrengthens the faculties for the toils of bil- 
ly life. Foltered in the bofom of retirement, the mind 
feels a greater degree of activity when it engages in the 
tranfactions of the world, and retires again into tranquil- 
lity to repofe itfelf, and prepare for a new conflict. Pe- 
ricles, Phocion, Epaminondas, laid the foundation of all 
their greatnefs in Solitude : they there acquired that ftyle 
which is not to be learned in the forum of the univerfity 
— the ftyle of their future lives and actions. When the 
mind of Pericles was occupied by important objects, he 
never appeared in the (beets except to tranfact his bufi- 
nefs, and inftantly renounced feaftings, public affemblies, 
and every other pleafure of the kind. While the ad- 
miniftration of the affairs of the republic was in his hands, 
he only went once to fup with a friend, and came away 
very foon. Phocion immediately refigned hirnfelf to 
the fludy of philofophy, not from the oftentatious mo- 
tive of being called a wife man, but to place himfelf in 
a condition to conduct the bufinefs of the.ftate with great- 
er refolution and effect.* The people were aftoriifhed, 

and 

* Thus Tacitus fpeaks of Helvidius Prifcus: ** IngeninmilluJIre 
" altioribm fiudiii juvenis admndum dedit, nan ut magnified nomine oti- 
" um velaret } fsdquofirTnior adverfuefortuita rempublicem capefferct," 
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and enquired of each other, when and by what means 
Epaminondas, after having patted Jn's whole life in ftudy, 
had not only learned, but as it were all at once exerciled 
the military art in its higheft perfection. He was frugal 
of his time, devoted his mind entirely to the delights of 
literature, and, defiring nothing fo much as to be ex- 
empt from buhnefs, withdrew himfelf from every pub- 
lic employment. His country forced him from the re- 
treats of Solitude, gave him the command of the army, 
and he faved the republic. 

A character upon which I never reflect but with the 
higheft tranfports, the character of Petrarch, was formed 
entirely in Solitude, and was by that means rendered ca- 
pable of transacting the moft complicated politicial af- 
fairs. Petrarch was without doubt, fometimes, what 
perfons very frequently become in Solitude, choleric, 
fatirical and petulant. He has been reproached with 
great leverity for the lively pictures he has drawn of the 
manners of his age, and particularly for his portrait of 
the fcenes of infamy which were tranfacted at Avignon 
under the reign of Pope Clement the Sixth. But Fe- 
tiarch was perfectly acquainted with the human heart, 
knew how to manage the paffions with uncommon dex- 
terity, and to conduct them directly to his purpole. The 
Abbe de Sades, the belt hiftorian of his life, fays, " Pe- 
" trarch v/as fcarcely known except as a tender and e- 
" legant poet, who loved with unextinguifhable ardour, 
* c and fang, in all the harmony of verfe, the graces of his 
< c miftrefs ; and nothing more is known of his charac- 
" ter." They knew not all the obligations that litera- 
ture, which he reclaimed from the barbarity under which 
it had been fo long buried, owes to his pen. They 
knew not that he faved the works of the beft writers of 
antiquity from dull and rottennefs ; that all thefe preci- 
ous treafures would have been loft to us, if he had not 
dug them from the grave, and procured correct copies 
of them to be made. They were ignorant, perhaps, that 

he 
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he was the firft reftorer of the belles lettres in Europe ; 
that he purified the tafte of the age ; that he himfelf 
thought and wrote like an ancient citizen of Rome he- 
fore its fall ; that he extirpated a multitude of preju- 
dices, preferved his courage and his firmnefs until Ae 
hour of his death, and that his laft work furpalfed all 
thofe which had preceded it. Still lcfs were they in- 
formed that Petrarch was an able (tatefman, to whom the 
mod celebrated fovereigns of his age confided every 
difficult negociation, and confulted in their moft impor- 
tant concerns ; that in the fourteenth century he pof- 
feffed a degree of fame, credit, and influence, which no 
man of learning of the pre Cent day has ever acquired ; 
that three popes, an emperor, a fovcreign of France, a 
king of Naples, a crowd of cardinals, the greateft princ- 
es, the molt illuftrious nobility oP Italy, cultivated his 
friendship, and folicited his correfpondence ; that, as a 
ftatefman, a minilter, an ambaffador, he was employed 
in tranfa cling fome of the greateft affairs of the age ; that 
he was thereby placed in a iituation to initruct them in 
the moft ufeful and important truths ; that to Solitude 
alone he owed all this power ; that no perfon was bet- 
ter acquainted with its advantages, cherifhed it with 
greater fondnefs, or refounded its praifes with greater 
energy ; and that he at length preferred liberty and lei- 
fure to all the enjoyments of the world. He appeared 
a long time enervated by love, to which he had confe- 
crated the prime of his life ; but he fuddenly abandon- 
ed the foft and effeminate tone with which he fighed at 
Laura's feet ; addreffgd himfelf with manly boldnefs to 
kings, to emperors, to popes ; and ever afterwards 
maintained that confidence which fine talents and a great 
character always infpire. With an eloquence worthy 
of Demofthenes and Cicero, he exhorted the princes of 
Italy to make peace among themfelves, and to unite their 
powers againit the common enemies, the barbarians, 
who tore to pieces the very bofom <~>f their country. 

He 
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He encouraged, guided and fupportcd Rienzi, who ap- 
peared like a guardian angel fent from Heaven to re- 
eftablifh. the original fplendour of the city of Rome. 
He incited a pufillanimous emperor to penetrate into the 
heart of Italy, and feize, as the fuccelfor of the Caefars, 
the government of the empire. He conjured the popes 
to replace the holy chair, which they had tranfported to 
the borders of the Rhine, once more upon the banks of 
the Tiber. At a time even when he acknowledges, in 
one of his writings, that his mind was filled with vexa- 
tion, his bofom tormented by a tender pafiion which he 
was inceffantly endeavouring to conquer, difgufted with 
the conduft of men, and tired with public life, Pope 
Clement the Sixth, who, without doubt, was ignorant of 
what was pafling in his heart, intruded him with a nego- 
ciation of great difficulty to the court of Naples. Pe- 
trarch undertook the charge. He confeffes that the 
life of a court had rendered him ambitious, bufy, and 
enterprizing ; and that it w r as laughable to behold a 
hermit, accuftomed to live in woods, and traverfe the 
plains, now running through the magnificent palaces of 
cardinals, with a crowd of courtiers in his fuiie. When 
John Vifconti, Archbifhop and Prince of Milan, and fo- 
vereign of all Lombardy, a man who united the fineff 
talents with an ambition fo infatiablc that it threatened 
to fwallow up all Italy, had the happinefs to fix Petrarch 
in his interefts, and by inducing him to undertake the 
office of private Secretary, to gain every thing that 
could accompany fuch an acquifition, ^a philofopher and 
man of learning, who efteemed Solitude above any 
other fituation ; the friends of Petrarch exclaimed, 
M How ! this bold republican, who breathed no fenti- 
" ments but thofe of liberty and independence, this un- 
" tamed bull, who fpurned at the fhadow of the yoke ; 
" who difdained.to wear any other fetters than thofe of 
" love, and who frequently found even thefe too heavy ; 
" who refufed fo many advantageous offers from the 

" court 
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" court of Rome, and preferred his liberty to all the en- 
" (laving charms of gold, now voluntarily fubmits to 
" the {hackles of the tyrant of Italy ; this mifanthrope, 
" who could no longer exht in rural tranquillity ; this 
Vi great apoflle of Solitude, has at length quietly taken 

" his habitation amidft the tumults of Milan !" 1 

" My friends," replied Petrarch, " you are perfectly 
" right ; man has not a greater enemy than himfelf. I 
" have a6led contrary to my inclination, and againft 
" my own fentiments. Alas ! in all the tranfa&ions 
" of our lives,, we do thofe things that we ought 
t; not to do, and leave undone thofe things to which 
" we are moft inclined." But Petrarch might 
" have told his friends, " I was inclined to give 
" you an example of what a man is able to do in the 
" affairs of the world, when he has fufficiently exer- 
t; cifed the powers of his mind in Solitude, and to con- 
" vince you that a previous retirement confers liberty, 
i; firmnei's, expreffion, folidity, dignity and nobility up- 
" on all the tranfaclions of public life." 

Averfion from the commerce of the world and the 
frivolous employments of the metropolis, infpires the 
mind with a fufficient degree of courage to defpife the 
prejudices of the age, and the opinion.* of the multitude ; 
a courage which is therefore feldom found except among 
iblitary men. The commerce of the world, far from for- 
tifying the foul, only weakens it, in the fame manner that 
enjoyment, too frequently repeated, blunts the edge of 
every plcafure. O ! how frequently the beft plans fail 
of fuccefs from difficulties of execution, notwithstanding 
the accuracy and excellence with which they are formed! 
How many happy thoughts have been ftifled at the mo- 
ment of their birth, becauie they then appeared rather 
too bold ! When a literary work appears, no enquiry 
is made concerning the excellence of the matter or the 
elegance of its compofition. The reader leeks only to 
divine the intention of the author - } conflrues every ex- 
preffion 
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preflion contrary to its import ; perceives a vein of fa- 
tire where in fa£t no fatire exifls, where it would be irn- 
poilible that there mould be any ; and disfigures even 
thole refpeclable truths which the author difclofes in the 
fincerity of his heart, and for which every jufl and honcfl 
mind will filently thank him. 

The Prefident Montefquieu experienced this treat- 
ment at Paris in the meridian of his fplendour ; and for 
this reafon he has obferved in the defence of his immor- 
tal work, " The Spirit of Lazvs" — " Nothing ftifles 
44 knowledge more than covering every thing with a 
44 doclor's robe ; for the men who are continually teach- 
M ing, are great hindrances to learning. There is no 
44 genius that is not contracted, when it is enveloped by 
44 a million of vain fcruples. Although you have the 
4{ bell intentions that were ever formed, they will even 
44 force the mind to doubt its own integrity. You can 
44 no longer employ your endeavours to fpeak or to 
44 write with propriety, when you are perplexed with the 
44 fear of expreffing yourfelf ill, and when inftead of pur- 
44 fui^g your thoughts you are only bufy in fele&ing fuch 
44 terms as may efcape the fubtlety of the critics. They 
44 feem inclined to place a biggin. on our heads, and to 
44 warn us at every word, Take care you do not fall. You 
44 would fpeak like ycurfclfl but I vjoidd have you fpeak 
44 like me. If you attempt to foar, they pull you by the 
44 fleeve, and impede your flight. If you write with 
44 life and fpirit, they inftantly deprive you of it. If 
44 you rife to fbme height, they take out their rule or 
44 compafs, and lifting up their heads- defire you to come 
44 down, that they may meafure you : and in running 
44 your courfe, they advife you to take notice of all the 
44 impediments which the ants have railed in your way." 

Montefquieu fays, 44 that no fcience nor literature is 
44 proof againft this pedantry." But, Did he not him- 
felf reuft it ? Does not his work continue to be reprint- 
ed ? Is it not reac^with univerfal applaufe ? 

The 
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The writer who knows and dares to paint the charac- 
ters of men, muft, without doubt, wear a triple fhield up- 
on his breaft : but, on the other hand, there is no book, 
worth reading without this ftyle of painting. There are 
certainly truths in every good work, againft which the 
indignation of thofe who are interefled will naturally a- 
rife. Why do the Englifh fo far furpafs us in their fpe- 
culations upon mankind ? Why do we appear fo pue- 
rile, when compared with them, or with the Greek and 
Roman writers, on every fubje£t that refpe£ts the de- 
scription of human manners ? It proceeds from the 
clamours which are raifed againft every author who ha- 
zards any opinions upon the philofophy of life for the 
general benefit of mankind. We who honour in fo high 
a degree the courage of the warrior, why, like effeminate 
Sybarites, do the foldings of a rofe-bud trouble our re- 
pofe ? Why do we vomit forth injuries againft that civil 
courage, the courage without arms, the domejlicasforti- 
tudines of Cicero ? 

It is falfe, that there is neither heart nor fpirit except 
in republics ; that under the democratic form of govern- 
ment alone people may fpeak the truth with freedom 
and fafety, and he who thinks well may think freely. In 
ariftocracies efpecially, and even under a conftitution 
much more free, but where a fingle demagogue poffeffes 
the fovereign power, unhappily, alas ! they too frequent- 
ly confider common fenfe as a crime. This abfurdity 
renders the mind timid, and, of courfe, deprives the peo- 
ple of all their liberty. In a monarchy, punifhment is, 
in almoft every inftance, prefcribed by the laws of juf- 
tice ; but in republics it is inflicted by prejudice, paffion 
and ftate-neceflity. Under a republican form of govern- 
ment, the firft maxim parents inculcate into the minds of 
their children is, not to make themfelves enemies. To 
this iage counfel I remember replying, when I was very 
yotfng, " My dear mother, do you not know, that he who 
u has no enemies is a poor man ?" The citizen is, in 

X many 
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many republics, under the authority and vigilant eyes of 
more than a hundred princes ; but a monarch is the fole 
prince on whom is fubje6is are dependent. The num- 
ber of mafters in a republic crufhes the fpirit; but in a 
monarchy, love and confidence in one alone, raifes the 
fpirits of the happy people. In every country, however, 
the rational man, who renounces all the ufelefs convci - 
fatioris of the world, who lives a life of Solitude, and who, 
fuperior to every thing that he iees, to all that he hears, 
forms the integrity of his mind in the tranquillity of re- 
tirement, by an intercourfe with the heroes of Greece, of 
Rome, and of Great-Britain, lays a permanent foundation 
for his future character, and acquires a noble fryle of 
thinking, independent of the caprices of the vulgar. 

THESE are the obfervations I had to make refpe&ing 
the Influence of Solitude upon the Mind. Many of 
them are perhaps undigefted, and many more are cer- 
tainly not well expreffed. 

Dear and virtuous young man, into whofe hands this 
book perchance may fall, receive with kindnefs and 
affe£tion the food which it contains, and reje£t all that 
is cold and bad ; all that does not touch and penetrate 
the heart. But if you thank me for the performance, if 
you blefs me, if you acknowledge that I have enlighten- 
ed your mind, corrected your manners, and tranquillifed 
your heart, I fhall congratulate myfelf on the fincerity 
of my intentions, and think my labours richly rewarded. 
If, in perufing it, you hnd yourfelf able to juRify your 
inclination for a wile and aciive Solitude, your averfion 
from thofe focieties which only ferve to deftroy time, 
and your repugnance to employ vile and fhameful means 
in the acquifition of riches, I (hall afk no other benediction 
for my work. If you are fearful of opening your lips ; 
if you labour under the continual apprehenfion of lay- 
ing fomething that may be confidered ridiculous, in the 
understandings of thofe who have granted to themfelves 
the monopoly of w T it and tafte, and who, by virtue of 

this 
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this ufurpation, go about uttering the greateft abfurdi- 

ties ah ! then think, that in fuch company I fliould 

be confidered an equal blockhead with yourfelf. 

The fentiments of my mind and the feelings of my 
heart have guided me in every thing that I have written 
upon the fubjecl of Solitude. It was this which occa- 
fioned a lady of great wit to obferve, on readingthe two 
firit parta of this work, that I mould unbofom myfelf up- 
on every thing that I felt, and fliould lay down my pen 
the moment thofe feelings were expreffed. This method 
of writing has certainly produced faults which a fyftem- 
atic philofopher would not have committed. But I fhall 
confole myfelf for thefe errors, if this Chapter affords 
only a glimpfe of the advantage of Solitude upon the 
minds, the understandings, and the characters of men; 
and that which follows fhall excite a lively fenfation of 
the true, noble, and fublime pleafures which Solitude 
produces by a tranquil and affectionate contemplation of 
nature, and by an exquifite fenfibility for every thing 
that is good and fair. 



C H A P. IV. 

The Influence of Solitude vponthe Heart. 

V 

PEACE OF MIND is, upon the earth, the fuprcme 
good. Simplicity of heart will procure this inva- 
luable bleffing to the wife mortal who, renouncing the 
noify pleafures of the world, fets bounds to his defires 
and inclinations, cheerfully fubmits himfelf to the de- 
crees of Heaven, and, viewing thofe around him with 
the eye of charitable indulgence, feels no pleafures more 
delightful than thofe which the foft murmur of a dream 
falling in cafcades from the fummit of rocks, the refrcfli- 
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ing breezes of the young zephyrs, and the fweet accents 
of the wood-land chaunters, are capable of affording. 

How refined our fentiments become when the tem- 
pefts of life have fubfided; when thofe misfortunes which 
caufed our affliaions have vanifhed; when we fee our- 
felves furrounded by friendfhip, peace, fimplicity, inno- 
cence, repofe and liberty ! 

The heart, to tafte the charms of retirement, need not 
be without emotion. Oh ! who would not prefer to 
every other enjoyment the foft melancholy which Soli- 
tude infpires ? Who would not renounce the univerfe 
for one fmgle tear of love ? The heart is fufceptible of 
this felicity, when it has learned to admire with equal 
pleafure nature in its fublimeft beauties, and in the mo- 
deft flower which decorates the valley; when it has 
learned to enjoy, at the fame time, that infinite fyftem, 
that uniform fucceflion of parts, which expands the foul, 
and thofe delicious details which prefent foft and plea- 
fant images to the mind. Thefe pleafures are not exclu- 
sively referved for flrong energetic minds, whofe fenfations 
are as lively as they are delicate, and upon whom, for 
that reafon, good and bad make an equal impreffion. 
The purefl happinefs, the moil enchanting tranquillity, 
are alfo within the reach of men whofe temperament is 
cold; who, endowed with imaginations lefs bold and 
lively, always perceive fomething extravagant in the 
energetic expreflion of a flill more energetic fenfation : in 
the pictures, therefore, which are prefented to the eye of 
fuch characters, the colouring mult not be high, nor the 
teints too fliarp ; for, as the bad fh ikes them lefs, fo alfo 
they are lefs fufceptible of the livelier enjoyments. 

The heart owes the mod agreeable enjoyments which 
it derives from Solitude to the imagination. The touch- 
ing afpe6t of delightful nature; the variegated verdure 
of the forefts; the noife of an impetuous torrent; the 
quivering motion of the foliage ; the harmony of the 
groves, and an extenfive profpeel, ravifh the foul fo en- 
tirely, 
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tireiy, and abforb in fuch a manner all our faculties, that 
the thoughts of the mind are inftantly converted into 
fenfations of the heart. The view of an agreeable land- 
fcape excites the foftefl emotions, and gives birth to 
pleafing and virtuous fentiments : all this is produced 
by the charms of imagination. 

The imagination fpreads a touching and feduflive 
charm over every object, provided we are furrounded by 
freedom and tranquillity. Oh! how eaiy it is to re- 
nounce noify pleafures and tumultuous affemblies for 
the enjoyment of that philofophic melancholy which So- 
litude inipires ! A religious horror and foft raptures are 
alternately excited by the deep gloom of forefis, by the 
tremendous height of broken rocks, and by the multi- 
plicity of fublime and majeftic objects which prefent 
themfelves to our view on the delightful fcite of a fmil- 
ing landscape. There are no fenfations, however pain- 
ful, which are not vanquifhed by thefe ferious but agree- 
able emotions, and by thofe foft reveries to which the 
furrounding tranquillity invites the mind. The Solitude 
of retirement and the awful filence of all nature imprefs 
an idea of the happy contrail between fimplicity and 
grandeur. Our feelings become more exquifite, and 
our admiration more lively, in proportion to the plea- 
fures we receive. 

I had been, during the courfe of many years, familiar 
with the fublimefl appearances of nature, when I faw, 
for the firft time, a garden cultivated in the Englifh tafte 
near Hanover ; and foon afterwards I beheld one in the 
fame ftyle, but on a much larger fcale, at Marienwerder, 
about the diftance of a league from the former. I was 
not then apprifed of the extent of that art which fports 
with the moll ungrateful foil, and, by a new fpecies of 
creation, converts even barren, fandy mountains into 
fertile and fmiling landscapes. This magic art makes an 
aitonifhing impreffion on the mind ; it excites in every 
heart, not yet infcnfiblc to the delightful charms of cul- 
tivated 
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tivated nature, all the pleafures which Solitude, rural re- 
pofe, and a feclufion from the haunts of men, can pro- 
cure. I cannot recoil eel; a fingle day during the early 
part of my refidence at Hanover, without tears of grati- 
tude and joy. Torn from the bofom of my country, 
from the embraces of my family, and driven from every 
thing that I held dear in life, my mind was not fufcepti- 
ble of any other" fentiments than thofe of the deepen me- 
lancholy. But when I entered into the little garden of 
my late friend M. de Hinuber, near Hanover, I forgot 
for the moment, both my country and my grief. 

The charm was new to my mind. I was not then ap- 
prifed that it was poffible upon fo fmall a fcale, to imi- 
tate the enchanting variety and the noble fimplicity of 
nature. I was not till then convinced that her afpeel 
alone was fufficient, at the firft view, to obliterate all the 
oppreffion of the world, to excite in our breafts the pureft 
luxury, to fill our minds with every fentiment that can 
create a fondnefs for life. I Mill bids the hour when I 
firft learned this fecret. 

This new re-union of art and nature, which was invent- 
ed not in China but in England, is founded upon a re- 
fined tafte for the beauties of nature, confirmed by ex- 
perience, and by the fentiments which a chaftc fancy re- 
flecls upon a feeling heart. Hirchfeld, the great painter 
of nature, an amiable and fenfible philoibpher, the firft 
German who by his admirable theories introduced 
among us a knowledge of gardening, is become, by con- 
ferring this knowledge, one of the greateft benefactors 
to his country. 

There are, without doubt, many German-Englifh gar- 
dens fo wbimfically and ridiculoufly laid out, that they 
only excite emotions of pity and contempt. Who can 
forbear laughing to fee forefts of poplar-trees fcarcely 
large enough to warm a chamber-itovc for a week ; 
mole-hills which they call mountains ; menageries of 
tame and ravage animals, birds and amphibious creatures, 

grinning 
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grinning in native grandeur upon tin j bridges without 
number acrofs a river which a couple of" ducks would 
drink dry ; wooden rimes iwimming in canals which the 
pump every morning (applies with water? All this is 
certainly ftill lefs natural than the pitiful tafte of our an- 
ceftors. But if on the contrary, in the garden of M. 
Hinuber, at Marienwerder, every look elevates my foul 
towards God, if every- point of view affords to the eye 
fublime re pole; if on every bank I difcover fcenes ever 
fmiling and ever new ; if my heart feels relief from the 
afpeQ: of this enchanting place, mall I amufe myfelf 'by 
difcufling, whether what I fee might have been done in 
a different way, and permit the infipid pleafantries of 
cold and taftelefs mailers to diminish my pleafures ? 
Scenes of ferenity, whether created by tafteful art or the 
hand of nature, always convey tranquillity to the heart ; 
a kindnefs which it owes to the imagination. If a foft 
filence breathes around, and every object is pleafant to 
my view • if rural fcenes abforb all my attention, and dif- 
fipate the grief that lies heavy on my heart j if the-loveli- 
nefs of Solitude enchants me, and gradually fubduing my 
foul, leaves it full of benevolence, love and content ; I 
ought to thank God for thofe powers of imagination 
which, although it has indeed frequently caufed the trou- 
ble of my life, has always led me to fome friendly rock, 
upon which I could hang while I contemplated with 
greater compofure the tempeits I had efcaped.* 

A celebrated Englifh writer has faid, that " Solitude, 
;; on the firft view of it, infpires the mind with terror, 

becaufe 

* A French writer has embellifhed this idea with all the riches 
of eloquence. " There is no mind of fenfibility which has not 
" tailed in the retreats of Solitude thofe delicious moments when 
". man, flying from thedelufions of falsehood, enters into his own 
" heart to feek the fparks of truth ! What pleafure, after liaving 
" been tolled during many years on the feaoflife, to climb fome 
" friendly rock, and refleel: in peace and fafety on the tempeft 
" and (hip wrecks which enfned ! Happy the man who can tlier* 
" forget the idle prejudices which occupy the mind ; the mife« 
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" becaufe every thing that brings with it the idea of pri- 
" vation is terrific, and therefore fublime, like (pace, 
" darknefs and filence." In Scvifferland, and efpecial- 
ly near the Canton of Berne, the Alps have at a diftance 
an aftonifhing grandeur of appearance ; but viewed near- 
er, they infpire images terrific and fublime. That fpe- 
cies of grandeur which accompanies the idea of infinity, 
charms the eye when feen at a proper diftance. The 
heart feels nothing but ravifhment, while the eye ob- 
ferves from afar the uninterrupted chain of thefe im- 
menfe mountains, thefe enormous maffes rifing one above 
the other. The fucceffion of foft and lively (hades 
tempers theimpreffion, and gives to this prodigious wall 
of rocks, more of the agreeable than the fublime. On 
the contrary, a mind of fenfibility cannot take a near 
view of thefe mountains, without feeling an involuntary 
trembling. The eye looks with fear on their eternal 
fnows, their fleep defcents, their obfcure caverns, the 
torrents which precipitate themfelves with refounding 
noife over their fummits forming innumerable cafcades, 
the dark forefts of fir with which their fides are over- 
charged, and the enormous fragments of rocks which the 
tempefts have detached from their foundations during 
the courfe of time. How my heart beat, when for the 
firft time, I climbed through a deep and narrow path up- 
on thofe fublime deferts, continually difcovering new 
mountains riling over my head, while upon the leaft 
ftumble death menaced me in a thoufand different 
fhapes below ! But imagination foon begins to kindle, 
when you perceive yourfelf alone in the midft of all this 
grandeur of nature, and reflect from thefe heights on the 

nothingnefs 

" ries of humanity vanifh from his fight ; nuguft truth fills his 
" bofom with the pureft joys. It is only in thefe moments, and 
w in thofe which precede the diflolution of our mortal frame, 
(< that man can learn what he is upon this earth, and what this 
" earth is to him" 
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nothingnefs of human power, and the weaknefs of the 
greateft Monarchs ! 

The Hiftory of the Swifs evinces that the inhabitants 
of thefe mountains are not men of a degenerate caft, 
but that their fentiments are elevated, and their feelings 
warm. Their boldnefs and intrepidity is innate ; the 
fpirit of liberty gives wings to their fouls ; and they 
trample tyranny and tyrants under their feet. But the 
fpirit of liberty is only to be found in its genuine re- 
finement among the Alps ; for all the Swifs are not in 
reality free, although they have notions of liberty, 
love their country, and return their, thanks to the Al- 
mighty for that happy peace which permits each indi- 
vidual to live quietly under his vine, and to enjoy the 
made of his fig-tree. 

The Alps in Swifierland are inhabited by a race of 
men, fometimes unfociable, but always good and gene- 
rous. The feverity of their climate renders them hardy 
and robuft, while their pafloral life adds foftnefs to their 
chaia6lers. An Englifhman has faid, that he who never 
heard thunder in the Alps, cannot conceive any idea of 
the continuity of the lightning, the rolling and the burft 
of the thunder which roars round the horizon of thefe 
immenfe mountains. The inhabitants of the Alps there- 
fore, who have never feen better houfes than their own 
cabins, or any other country, than their native rocks, 
conceive every part of the univerfe to be formed of the 
- fame rough materials, and a fcene of unceafing tempefls. 
But Heaven is not always threatening ; the lightning 
does not continually flafh upon their eyes ; immediate- 
ly after themoft dreadful tempefls, the herojfphere clears 
itfelf by flow degrees, and becomes ferene. The heads 
and hearts of the Swifs are of a fimilar nature ; kind- 
nefs fucceeds to anger, and generofity to the moft bru- 
tal fury ; which might be eafily proved, not only from 
the records of hiftory but from recent fatts. One of the 
inhabitants of thefe ftupendous mountains, General de 

Y Redin, 
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Redin, born in the Canton of Schwitz, was enrolled ve- 
ry early in life in the Swifs guards, and had attained the 
ftation of Lieutenant-General ; but his long relidence 
at Paris and .Verfailles had not in any degree altered his 
character ; and he continued through life a Swifs. The 
orders iffued by the Court of Verfaittes in the year 
1764, for the regulation of the Swifs who were in the 
fervice of that Court, occafioncd great difcontents in the 
Canton of Schwitz. The citizens confidered this inno- 
vation as extremely prejudicial to their ancient privi- 
leges, and they threw the blame of this meafure upon 
General Redin. At this crifis the wife of the General, 
who refided on his eftate, was exerting ail 'her intereft 
to raife recruits ; but the found of the French dnun was 
become difgufting to the ears of the citizens of the Canton, 
and they faw with indignation the white cockade placed 
in the hats of the deluded peafarits. The Magiftrate, 
apprehenfive that this fermentation might ultimately 
caufe fome infurreftion among the people, thought it his 
duty to prohibit Madame de Redin from continuing to 
raife her levies. The lady required him to give a certifi- 
cate in writing of this prohibition; but the Magiftrate was 
not at that moment inclined to a6t with this Ipirit againft 
the intereft of France ; and the wife of the General con- 
tinued to raife her recruits. This bold meafure irritated 
the inhabitants of the Canton ; they fummoned a Gene- 
ral Diet, and Madame de Redin appeared before the 
Four Thoufand. " The drum," faid me, " fhall never 
u ceafe to beat, until you give me a certificate which 
" may juftify my hufband to the Court of France for 
" not completing the number of his men." They grant- 
ed her the certificate fhe demanded, and the General was 
at the fame time enjoined to ufe his intereft at the Court 
of France for the fervice of his country. Thefe mea- 
fures being adopted, the Canton waited in anxious ex- 
pectation of receiving fatisfactory accounts from Paris ; 
but unhappily very diffatisfactory accounts arrived. 

The 
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The feelings of the inhabitants were irritated beyond re- 
straint ; and thofe who were poffeffed of credit and autho- 
rity publicly maintained that the new regulation endan- 
gered both their liberties and their religion. The gene- 
ral difcontent was inftantly converted into univerfal fury. 
. The Diet was again affembled, and it was publicly refolved 
not to furnifh the King of France with any troops here- 
after. The treaty of alliance in 1713, was torn from the 
archives of the country, and General Redin was ordered 
to return immediately with the foldicrs under his com- 
mand, upon pain of perpetual exile, Redin "obtained 
the King's leave of ab fence for himfelf and his regiment; 
and they returned to their own country. The General 
entered Schwitz, the metropolis of the Canton, at the 
head of his troops, with drums beating and colours fly- 
ing. They marched towards the church ; Redin placed 
the colours by the fide of the great altar, fell upon bis 
knees, and offered up his thanks to God. He then dif- 
charged to his foldiers the arrears of their pay, gave 
them their accoutrements and clothes, and with tears in 
his eyes, while they wept around him, took his leave. 
The fury of the populace feemed to increafe, when they 
found themfelves in poffeffion of a man whom they con- 
fidered as a perfidious wretch, a traitor who had favour- 
ed the new regulations at the court of Verfailles, and 
who had confpircd to give a mortal blow to the interefts 
of his country. The General Diet affembled, and Redin 
was fummoned to difclofe the manner in which thefe 
new regulations had palled, in order that they might 
know the terms on which they flood with France, and 
learn the degree of offence the traitor had committed, {'o 
that they might afterwards grant him a pardon or appor- 
tion his punifhment. Redin, perfectly aware that under 
the real circumftances of the cafe eloquence would be 
vainly exerted againft minds heated in the caufe, con- 
tented himfelf with laying roughly, and in few words, 
that all the world knew the manner in which things had 

o 
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pafled, and that he was as innocent with regard to the 
new regulations as he was of his difmiffion. " The 
" traitor then will not confefs !" exclaimed the moft 
furious of the members j " hang him on the next tree — ■ 
" cut him to pieces." Thefe menaces were inftantly 
repeated .by the whole Affembly ; Redin, however, 
continued perfectly tranquil. A troop of furious pea- 
fants mounted the roftrum, while Redin flood by the 
fide of the Magistrates. It was at this time raining. A 
young man, the god-fon of Redin, held a parapluie over 
his head. One of the enraged multitude with a blow of 
his flick broke the parapluie to pieces, exclaiming, 
" let the villain be uncovered." Rage fwelled the bo- 
fom of the youth. " Ah ! ah !" faid he, " I did not 
" know that my god-father had betrayed his country ; 
" but fince it is fo, bring me a cord this moment, that I 
" may flrangle him." The Members of the Council 
formed a circle round the General, and entreated him 
with uplifted hands to think of his danger ; to confefs 
that he had not perhaps oppofed the regulation with 
proper vehemence ; and to offer the facrifice of his 
whole fortune as a reparation for the offence he had 
committed, on condition that they would fpare his life. 
Redin walked out of the circle with a grave and tranquil 
air, and made the fign of filence with his hand. The 
whole affembly waited with impatience to hear the Ge- 
neral confefs ; and the greater number of the members 
flattered him with the hopes of pardon. " My dear 
" countrymen," faid the General, " you are not igno- 
" rant that I have ferved the King of France two-and- 
" forty years. You know, and many among you who 
" were with me in the fervice can bear witnefs of its 
" truth, how frequently I have appeared in the face of 
M the enemy, and the manner in which I have conduct. - 
" ed myfelf in feveral battles. I confidered every en- 
's gagement as the lafl day of my life. But here I pro- 
".teft, in the prefence of Almighty God, who knows all 

< s hearts, 
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« hearts, who liftens to my words, who is to judge us 
« all, that I never appeared before the enemy with a 
" confcience fo tranquil, pure and innocent ; and am 
" ready at this inftant to yield up my life, if you think 
" proper to condemn me for not confeffing an inndeli- 
" ty of which I have not been guilty." 

The dignity with Which the General delivered this de- 
claration, and the rays of truth which beamed upon his 
countenance, calmed the fury of the affembly, and he 
was faved. But Redin and his wife foon afterwards quit- 
ted the Canton. She entered into a religious convent at 
Uri, and he retired into a deep cavern among the rocks, 
where he lived two years in Solitude. The fury of his 
countrymen, however, at length fubfided ; he returned 
to the Canton, and rewarded their ingratitude by the moft 
fi^nal ferviccs. Every individual then recolleclcd the 
integrity and magnanimity of the General j and to com- 
penfate the injuries and injuftice he had received, they 
elefte6l him Bailli, or firit officer of the Canton : nay, 
what very rarely happens, they afterwards elected him 
three times fucceflively to this important dignity. 

This is the charaQeriltic difpofition of the people who 
inhabit the Alps of Swifferland; alternately mild and vio- 
lent ; following in the extreme the di Bates of a bold and 
lively imagination. Their paffions and affeQions expe- 
rience the fame viciffitudes as their climate. But I can- 
didly acknowledge, that I would rather live in Solitude 
among the rocks of Uri, than be perpetual Bailli in the 
canton of Schwitz. 

The continual view of the fublime deferts of the Alps 
y perhaps contribute to render the Swifs rude and un- 
polifhed ; but, as in every fimilar fituation, their heart- 
are improved in kindnel's and good nature by the tran- 
quillity of their fields, and the fouling beauty of the 
f'cenery by which they are furrounded. The Englifh 
artifts acknowledge, that the face of nature in Swiffer- 
land is too fublime end too majeftic for the pencil to ren- 
der 
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der a faithful reprefentation of it. But what exquifite 
enjoyments mult they not experience upon thofe roqian- 
tic hills, in thofe agreeable vallies, upon the happy bor- 
ders of thofe (fill and tranfparent lakes ! * Ah ! it is there 
that nature may beclofely examined : it is there that fhe 
appears in her highefl pomp and iplendour. If the view 
of the oak, the elm, the dark firs which people thefe im- 
menfe forefts, convey no plcafures; if the fight of thefe 
majefiic trees excites no pleafing emotion in your mind, 
there ftill remain the myrtle of Venus, the almond-tree, 
the jeffamine, the pomegranate, and thole eminences co- 
vered with luxurious vines. Refle6i, that in no country 
of the globe nature is more rich and variegated in her 
appearances than in Swifferland, and that it was the land- 
fcape and the lake of Zurich which infpired the Idyls of 
the immortal Geffner, the moft agreeable of all the po- 
ets of nature.' 

Thefe 



* How I love to read in the Letters upon Swifierland by the 
profeflbr Meiners, with what amiable lenfibil\ty that philofopher 
feated himfelf upon the banks of the Lake of Bid, and quietly 
refigned himfelf to all the emotions of his foul ! — " Wbenl am 
»' fatigued," fays M. Meiners to one of his fiiends at Gottingen, 
** and it pleafes my fancy to confider more attentively thefeveial 
■« objects which lurround me, I feat myfelf upon the fit ft bank, 
« or the wall of a vine under which people continually pals. I 
« never indulge this difpofuion, without experiencing an inex- 
« preflible tranquillity. The lail time, it was about fix o'clock, 
** while the fun was finking behind the ridge of Jura. Thedark 
<•' green fits which grow almoft alone to a certain height on the 
« mountain ; the oaks of a brighter verdure which fucceed 
« them ; the vines ftill livelier in their teints, in the middle of 
« which 1 was feated ; and a confiderable portion of the lake, 
« which by that means appeared more extenfive, was iu 
*< the fhade, while the other part of the lake, the oppoftte 
« fhore, Biel and Nidaw, and the tops of the Glaciers, were 
" ftill brightened by the laft rays of the fun : Below, the 
« bleating of the flocks tranfpoi ted me in idea to the fmiling 
«' plains of Arcadia : above, I heard the hum of peafants, and of 
u filhennen whofe boats I could fcarce difcover ; with the aftecft- 
** ing murmur of the lake, gently rolling its waves againft the 
'* rocks which over-hang its banks." 
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Thefe fublime beauties raife and fire the heart; and 
operate upon the imagination in a much more lively man- 
ner than even more agreeable fcenes ; as a fine night af- 
fords a more auguft and folemn fpe&acle than the fined 
day. In coming from Frefcari, by the fide of the fmall 
lake of Nemi, which lies in a deep valley fo enclofed by 
mountains and forefts that the winds never agitate its 
quiet furface, it is impoffible not to exclaim with the 
Englifh poet, that here — ■ 

" Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
u A de;ith-like filence and a dread repofe ; 
" Her gloomy pretence faddens all the fcene, 
<{ Shades ev'ry flovv'r, and darkens ev'ry green ; 
" Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
'•' And breathes a browner horror on the woods." 

Pope, Eloifa to Abclurd, ver. i6y. 

While the foul expands, and the mind becomes ferene 
and free, you fuddenly difcover from the garden of the 
Capuchins near Albano, the little melancholy lake with 
all the mountains and forefts which furround it, the caf- 
tle of Gandolpho, with Frefcati and all its rural villas on 
one fide ; on the other^ the handfome city of Albano, 
the village and caftle of Riccia and Geufano, with their 
hills decked with vine-leaves; below, the extenfive plains 
of Campania, in the middle of which, Rome, formerly 
the miftrefs of the univerfe, raifes its majeftic head; and 
laftly, beyond all thefe objects, the hills of Tivoli, the 
Apennines, and the Mediterranean lea.* 

Thus the view of 'fublime or be&wtifitl objects different- 
ly affefts the heart : the fublime excite fear and terror ; 

the 

* A Germr.n lady, who poflefles a very lively hnagmatiotij un- 
dertook a voyage to Italy for the re-ell'ablifhment of her health. 
Her (irength increafed day after day. When fhe found herfeif 
•n t he /c//(? of Albano above defcribed, fhe endeavoured to exprefs 
to her companions the emotions whicli the view of this fcene line? 
occafioned ; but her feelings were foexquifite that they deprived 
her of the power of utterance, and fhe actually remained, feveral 
days without being able to fpeak. 
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the beautiful create only foft and agreeable fenfations ; 
But both of them enlarge and aggrandize the fphere oi 
the imagination, and enable us more fatisfactoiily to feck 
enjoyments within ourfelves. 

To experience thefe pleafures, however, it is not ne- 
ceffary to f'eek the folitary retirements of Swifferland and 
Italy. There is no perfon who may not, by quietly tra 
verfing the mountains with his gun, and without running 
after poetic images, like KleHt,* learn to feel how much 
• the great fcene of nature will influence the heart, when 
aiTifted by the powers of imagination. The fight of 
an agreeable landfcape, the various points of view 
which the fpacious plains afford, the frefhnefs of the ze- 
phyrs, the beauty of the iky, and the appetite which a 
long chace procures, will give feelings of health, and 
make every ftep feem too fhort. The privation of eve- 
ry objeel that can recall the idea of dependancc, accom- 
panied by domeftic comfort, healthful excrcife, and ufe- 
fill occupations, will add vigour to thought, give warmth 
to imagination, prefent the mod agreeable and fouling 
images to the mind, and inebriate the heart with the moll 
delicious fenfation>. A man with a fine imagination 
would be more happy io a dark prifon, than without 
imagination amidft the moft magnificent fcenery. But 
even to a mind deprived of this happy faculty, the 
tranquillity of rural life, and the views of harveft, will 
alone -perform miracles upon the heart. Who among 
us, alas ! has not experienced, in the hours of languor and 
difguft, the powerful effecls which a view of the enchant- 
ing pleafures enjoyed by the village ruitic is capable of 
affording ? How fondly .the heart partakes of all his 
joys ! With what freedom, cordiality and kindnefs we 
take him by the hand, and liften to his plain, unlettered 
tales ! How f iiddenly do we feel our bofom's interfiled 

in 

* Mr. Kleift, a celebrated poet of Germany, diftinguifhed by 
bis Poem upon Spring. 
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in every objecl that (unrounds us ! How foon all the fe- 
cret inclinations of our fouls are difplayed, refined, and 
meliorated ! Rural fcenes have a Variety of pleafures 
for thofe who, buried in the fink of cities, have fcarcely 
any knowledge what pleafure is. 

A French officer, on his return to his native country 
after a long abfence, exclaimed, " It is only in rural 
" life that a man can truly enjoy the treafures of the 
" heart, himfelf, his wife, his children and his friends. 
44 The country has, in every refpeft, the greater ad- 
" vantage over the town. The air is pure, the prof- 
" pe£is fmiling, the walks pleafant, the living com- 
44 fortable, the manners fimple, and the mind virtu- 
44 ous. The paflions unfold themfelves without inju- 
il ry to any perfon. The bofom, infpired by the love 
44 of liberty, feels itfelf dependent on Heaven alone. A- 
« varicious minds are continually gratified by the end- 
" lefs gifts of nature ; the warrior may follow the chace ; 
« the voluptuary may cultivate the rich fruits of the 
44 earth ; and the philofopher indulge his contemplation 
44 at eafe;" — Oh ! how ftrongly this writer moves and 
interefls my heart, when he tells me, by this affe&ing 
paffage of his work, — " I mould prefer a refidence in 
44 my native fields to all others ; not becaufe they are 
44 more beautiful, but becaufe I was brought up there. 
44 The fpot on which we pafs our earlieft days poffeffes 
44 a fecret charm, an inexpreffible enchantment, fuperior 
44 to any other enjoyment the world affords ; and the 
44 lofs of which no other country can compenfate : the 
44 fpot where the gambols of my infant days were play- 
44 ed ; thofe happy days which paffed without inquie- 
44 tude or cares. The finding of a bird's neft then filled 
44 my bofom with the higheftjoy. What delight have 
il I felt from the careffes of a partridge, in making a 
44 peck at me, in feeling its little heart beat againft my 
44 hand ! Happy he who returns to the place of his firfl 
;; attachment j that place where he fondly fixed his love 

Z " on 
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" on all around him ; where every objeft appeared ami- 
" able to his eyes ; the fertile fields in which he ufed to 
" run and exercife hirnfelf ; the orchards which he ufed 
" to pillage."* 

Thefe delightful fentiments engrave indelibly on our 
hearts the remembrance of our infant rcfidcnce in the 
country, of thofe happy times which we palled with fo 
much pleafure in the charging Solitudes of our native 
country. Thus, at every period of our exigence, and 
in everyplace, the freedom and tranquillity of a country 
life will induce us to exclaim with the facred orator — 
" How happy is the wife and virtuous man, who knows 
" how to enjoy tranquillity with true dignity and perfeft 
u eafe, independent of every thing around him ! How 
" preferable is the happy calm he there taftes to the 
" deafening clamour, to the falfe joys and dazzling 
" fplendour of the fafhionable world ! What refined, 
" noble, generous fentiments rile and unfold themfelves 
'* in retirement, which, during the din of buiineis and 
" the diffipations of pleafure, lie concealed at the bottom 
" of the foul, fearful of the contemptuous fneer of wick- 
" ed and unthinking minds." 

O ! my beloved Zollikofer,^ I have felt in the plea- 
fures of a retired domeftic life the truth of thofe doc- 
trines which you announced to us at Leipfick ; thofe 
ufeful do&rines which do not inculcate into the mind a 
cold and flerile theology, but wife and virtuous precepts 
which warm and animate the heart. I have feen, as you 
defcribed, that in the bowers of retirement a man of bu- 
fmefs may forget his bickerings and painful altercations; 
that if he cannot banifh them from his mind, he may 

drown 

* To this paflage, in the French tranflation of this work, is 
fubjoined the following note : — " Not knowing the traveller 
«< who is here alluded to, we beg his excufe for having ventured 
" to tranflaie it into French from the text in German." 

5 A celebrated preacher of Germany. 
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drown his cares in the bofom of friendfhip ; that his 
heart will dilate to the charms of confolation and hope ; 
that his countenance will brighten, and all his pains and 
difquietudes fufpend their rage until he has gained fuffi- 
cient ftrength to fupport them, or prepared proper reme- 
dies to drive them quite away. I have obferved the 
man of learning in retirement abandon the thread of his 
laborious refearches, retreat from the labyrinths of ftudy, 
and find in the enjoyments of innocence, and the noble 
fimplicity of his domeftics, more truth and tranquillity, 
more aliment for. the heart and information for the mind, 
than in all the precepts of art and erudition. I have 
obferved every one there to obtain the portion of praife 
and approbation which he merits, and that he obtains 
them from perlbns whofe praife and approbation it is his 
utmoft ambition to acquire. I have feen the unfortu- 
nate relieved, the wretched made happy, the wander- 
er put into his right way ; I have feen, in fhort, every 
body .thus find by degrees fatisfacUon and content. 

Sometimes, indeed, the calm of rural life, and the view 
of nature's charms, infpires a fpecies of foftand tranquil me- 
lancholy. The noify pleafures of the world then appear 
infipid, and we tafte the charms of Solitude and repofe 
with increafed delight. The happy indolence peculiar 
to Italians, who, under the pleafures of a clear, uncloud- 
ed iky, are always poor but never miferable, contributes 
greatly to improve the heart. The mildnefs of their cli- 
mate, the fertility of their foil, their religious, peaceful 
and contented difpofitions compenfate for every thing. 
Doclor Moore, an Englifh traveller, of whole works I 
am extremely fond, lays, that " the Italians are the great- 
" ell loungers in the world; and while walking in the 
" fields, or ltretched in the made, feem to enjoy the 
M ferenity and genial warmth of their climate with a de- 
" gree of luxurious indulgence peculiar to themfelves. 
i; Without ever running into the daring exceffes of the 
M Englifh, or difplaying the frifky vivacity of the French, 

. .' " or 
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" or the invincible phlegm of the Germans, the Italian 
" populace difcover a fpecies of fedate fenfibility to 
" every fource of enjoyment, from which, perhaps, they 
" derive a greater degree of happinefs than any of the 
" others." 

Under this pleafing privation of thofe obje&s which 
afTlift and torment the heart, it is in trudi almoft impof- 
fible for the mind to avoid an occafional indulgence of 
agreeable chimeras and romantic fentiments j but, not- 
withstanding all thefe difadvantages, this condition has its 
fair fide. Romantic fpeculations may lead the mind in- 
to extravagant refolutions and erroneous fyftems, may 
frequently foment bafe and contemptible paffions, habi- 
tuate the mind to a light and unfubftantial mode of think- 
ing, prevent it from exerting its faculties with activity 
and ardour to rational ends, and obfeure that profpeft of 
happinefs which a life of fimplicity and moderation pr«- 
fents to our view. The foul alfo may quit with regret 
the ideal world on which it dwells with fuch fond de- 
light ; and perhaps thefe illufions alfo may not only im- 
pede the difcharge of the ordinary duties of life, but pre- 
vent the mind from tailing any of its pleafures. It is 
certain, however, that romantic fentiments do not always 
render the mind unhappy. Who, alas ! has ever realiz- 
ed the happinefs he has frequently been enabled to enjoy 
by the pleafures of imagination ? * 

Rouffeau, in his youth, was a great reader of romances ; 
and being foon hurried away by the love of thofe imagi- 
nary objects, with which this fpecies of reading and the 
fertility of his own imagination filled his mind, he difre- 
garded every thing by which he was furrounded. This 
was the fource of that tafte for Solitude which he pre- 
ferred to the moft advanced period of his life j a tafte 
in appearance pli&ated by melancholy and mifanthropy, 
but which he attributed to the irrefiflible impulfes of a 
heart too kind, too tender, too affectionate ; and not be- 
in^ able elfewhere to gratify his feelings by fentiments 

fufficiently 
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fufficiently warm and animated, he was conftrained to 
live on fiction. 

There are wanderings of the imagination which may 
be indulged in Solitude to gratify the feelings of the 
heart, without doing any injury either to our fentiments 
or fenfations. In every fituation of my life I have al- 
ways found fome individual to whom my heart has fondly 
attached itfelf. Oh! if'my friends, whom I have left in 
Swilferland, knew how frequently, during the filence of 
the night, I pafs with them thofe hours which fhould be 
facred to fleep ; if they knew, that neither time nor ab- 
fence can efface from my mind the remembrance how 
dear they have been to me from my earlied youth to the 
prefent moment ; if they knew how fpeedily the foft re- 
membrance diffipates my forrows, and makes me forget 
misfortune, they would perhaps rejoice to find that I ftill 
live among them in imagination, although I may be dead 
to them in reality. 

Oh ! let not a folitary man, whofe heart is warmed 
by fentiments noble and refined, ever be thought un- 
happy ! He, of whom the ftupid vulgar frequently com- 
plain ; he, whom they conclude to be the viclim of eve- 
ry melancholy idea, of every fombrous reflection, fre- 
quently taftes of inexpreffible pleafures. The French 
conceived the good Rouffeau to be of a gloomy difpo- 
fition. He certainly was not fo during a great portion 
of his life ; he certainly was not fo when he wrote to 
M. de Malherbe, the chancellor's fon, " I cannot ex- 
" prefs to you, Sir, how much I have been affected by 
" perceiving that you efteem me the molt unhappy of 
M mankind. The public will, without doubt, judge of 
" me as you do, and this is the caufe of my affliction. 
." Oh ! that the fate which I have experienced were but 
" known to the whole univerfe ! that every man would 
'* endeavour to follow my example : peace would then 
" reign throughout the world ; men would no longer 
* ; dream of calumniating each other ; and there would 

« no 
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" no longer be wicked men, when no one would find 
" it their intereft to be wicked. — But in what could I, 
" in fhort, find enjoyment when I was alone ? — In my- 
" felf, in the whole univerfe, in every thing that docs, 
« in every thing that can exift therein j in all that the 
" eye finds beautiful in the real world, or the imagina- 
" tion in the intellectual. I collected about rae every 
" thing that is flattering to the heart j my dcfires were 
" the rule of my pleafures. No ! the molt voluptuous 
" have never experienced equal delights ; and I have 
" always enjoyed my chimeras much more than if they 
" had been realifed." 

There is undoubtedly a high degree of rhapfody in 
thefc exprefiions ; but, oh ! ye flupid vulgar, who 
would not prefer the warm wanderings of RoufTeau's 
mind to your cold under!] andings? Who would not vo- 
luntarily renounce your empty difcourfes, all your feli- 
cities, urbanities, noify affcmblies, paftimes and preju- 
dices ? Who would not prefer a quiet and contented life 
in the bofom of a happy family ? Who would not more 
willingly feek in the iilencc of the woods, upon the de- 
lightful borders of a Itill lake, thofe pleafures of fimple 
nature which leave lb delightful an imprefTion, thofe joys 
fo pure, fo affecting, fo different from your own ? 

Eclogues are ficlions, but they are fictions of the moil 
natural and agreeable kind, the pureft and mofl fiiblime 
defcriptions of rural happinefs. If you are inclined to 
tafte of real pleafures.. you muft feck them in retirement, 
where the foul feels itfelf altogether difengaged from the 
torments and oppreffion of the world ; where fhe no 
longer feels thofe artificial wants which only contribute 
to render her more unhappy, whether fhe is capable of 
gratifying them, or feeks hopelefsly to indulge them ; 
where alone fhe preferves her re*Bnement and fimplicity. 
The man who neither [ecs nor hears thofe things which 
may affect the heart, who content, with little is faiisfied 
with all, breathes nothing but love and innocence, and 

perceives 
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perceives the golden age of the poets revived, of which 
the "worldly-minded man fo unjuftly regrets the lofs. Se- 
renity, love, and a tafte for the beauties of nature, were 
not advantages peculiar to the woods of Arcadia : we 
may all live in Arcadia if we pleafe. The feelings 
of the heart, the innocent pleafure we derive from ad- 
miring a meadow covered with flowers, a cryftal fpring, 
and a pleafant (hade, afford univerfal enjoyment. 

Pope afcrihes the origin of poetry to the age that im- 
mediately fucceeded the creation. The firft employ- 
ment of mankind was the care of flocks, and therefore 
the mod ancient fort of poetry was probably pajloral. 
It is natural to imagine that anciently fhepherds muft 
have endeavoured to divert the happy leifure of their 
folitary, fedentary life ; and in fuch actuation what di- 
verfion could be more agreeable than Tinging ? and in 
their fongs what could be more naturel than to cele- 
brate their own felicity ? Such was probably, in the 
opinion of Pope, the origin of pajlorah ; defcriptions 
of the cahnnefs and tranquillity with which the life of a 
fhepherd was attended, and defigned to create in ourbo- 
foms a love and eftecm for the virtues of a former age. 

Goodnefs communicates itfelf by means of thefe hap- 
py ficlions, and we blefs the poet, 'who in the ecftacy of 
his own felicity, endeavours to render others as hap- 
py as himfelf. Sicily and Zurich have produced two of 
thefe benefactors to mankind. The mind never be- 
holds nature under a more beautiful afpett, we never 
breathe a purer air, the heart never beats fo tenderly, 
the bofom never feels more refined delight, than when 
we read the Idyls of Theocritus and Geffner •* and it is 
my peculiar gratification, my dear Geffner, when I re- 
call 

♦Perhaps no writer throughout Europe has more judicioufly 
criticifed the Idyls of GeflLcr than the incomparable Blair in the 
*' Letfureson Rhetoric and Belles Lettres," where he fays, " Of 
" all the moderns M. Geflner, a Poet of Swiflerland, has l-een 
" the inofr. fuccefsful in his pattoral compofuions. He has intro- 
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call to mind the pjeafures I have received in our corres- 
pondence. 

It is by thefe eafy and fimple modes that the beauties 
of nature operate upon the heart in aid of the imagina- 
tion, that rural life infpires the foul with the mildeit l'en- 
timents, and that Solitude leads us to happinefs. The 
mind, indeed, drawn away by thefe agreeable images, of- 
ten refigns itfelf too eafily to romantic ideas ; but they 
frequently give birth to fancies which amend the heart 
without doing any injury to the underftanding, While the 
happy ficlions and moft agreeable remembrances fpread 
their flowers along the thorny paths of life. 

The heart frequently feels no repofe, the highefr. hap- 
pinefs on earth, except in Solitude : but the. term repofe 
does not always fignify floth and indolence. The tranfi- 
tion from that which is painful to that which is pleafant, 
from the reftraints of bufinefs to the freedom of philofo- 
phy, may alfo be called repofe. It was from this idea 
that P. Scipio laid, that he was never lefs idle than in the 
hours of leifure, and never lefs alone than when alone. 
To ftrong, energetic minds leifure and Solitude are not a 
ftate of torpidity, but a new incentive to thought and ac- 
tion ; and, when they rejoice that the happy completion 
of one labour enables them immediately to commence 

another, 

" duced into his Idyls (as lie entitles them) many new ideas. _ His 
,( rural fcenery is often ftriking, and his defcriptions are lively. 
" He prefents paftoral life to us with all the embelliihments of 
" which it is fufceptible ; but without any excels of refinement. 
f< What forms the chief merit of this poet, is, that he writes to 
" the heart ; and has enriched the fubjet r t of his Idyls with inci- 
" dents, which give rife to much tender fentiment. Scenes of 
" domeftic felicity are beautifully painted. The mutual afFec- 
** tion of hufbands and wives, of parents and children, of bro- 
" thers and fillers, as well as of lovers, are difplayed in a phraf- 
" ing and touching manner. From not underftanding the 
" language in which M. Geflher writes, I can be no judge of- 
" the poetry of his ftyle: but, in the fubjeift and conduct 
" of his paflorals, he appears to me to have out done all the Mo- 
" dems." 
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another, it is for the heart and not for the mind that they 
afk repofe. 

It is but too true, alas ! that he who feeks for a (ituation 
exempt from all inquietude follows a chimera. He who 
is inclined to enjoy life, mull not afpire to repofe as an 
end, but only as a means of re-animating his activity. 
He muft therefore prefer fuch employments as are belt 
fuited to the extent and nature of his capacity, and not 
thofe which promife compenfation and enjoyment with- 
out pain and labour, which leave one portion of the fa- 
culties inert, fteep thefenfes in forgetfulnefs, and promife 
pleafures and advantages which require no exertion to 
attain. 

Repofe is not to be found in indolence, but by taking 
immediate advantage of the firft impulfe to a£tion. If 
the misfortunes of thofe we love always make us unhap- 
py ; if the grief of thofe whom we obferve under fuffer- 
ings tears our hearts ; if the accute feelings of compaf- 
fion for the unfortunate poifon all our pleafures, enve- 
lope the appearances of the world in fhades of the dark-* 
eft melancholy, render our exiftence painful, our facul- 
ties incapable of exertion, and deprive us even of ability 
to praclife the virtues which we feel ; if for months and 
years we vainly endeavour to deliver ourfelves from the 
inoft cruel fufferings, we muft then abfolutely fly to So- 
litude. But oh ! may the Beauty which accompanies our 
retreat, bean Angel of Virtue who, in our defcent to the 
vale of death, will conduct and fupport us by her wif- 
domin a noble and fublime tranquillity. 

Amidft the concatenation of paffions and misfortunes 
of which I was the fport and vi£Hm, I knew no hours • 
more happy than thofe in which I forgot the world and 
• was forgotten by it. Thofe happy hours I always found 
.,. in the filence of the groves. All that oppreffed my heart 
in public life, all that in the vortex of the world only in- 
fpired me with difguft, fear, or conftraint, then fled far 
away. I admired me filence of furrounding nature, and 

A a while 
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while I enjoyed the fcene, the fofteft and moll delicious 
fenfations filled my breaft. 

How often, in the inebriety of pure and ineffable de- 
light, have I, on the approach of fpring, admired the mag- 
nificent valley where the ruins of the refidence of Rodol- 
pho de Hapfburg rife upon the fide of a hill crowded 
with wood whofe variegated foliage prefents all the hues 
which verdue can produce ! There I beheld the Aar de- 
fcend in a torrent from the lofty mountains, fometimes 
forming itfelf into a vafl bafon enclofed by lleep banks, 
fometimes precipitating iifelf through narrow pafTages a- 
crofs the rocks, then winding its courfe quietly and ma- 
jeftically through the middle of fmilingand fertile plains, 
whilft, on the other fide of the Ruffs, and lower down, 
the Limmat bring the tribute of their ftreams, and peace- 
ably unite with the waters of the Aar. In the middle of 
this rich and verdant carpet I beheld the Royal Solitude 
where the remains of the Emperor Albert the Firft repofe 
in filence with thofe of many Princes of the Houfe of 
Auftria, Counts, Knights and Gentlemen, killed by the 
Swifs. At a diftance I difcovered the long valley where 
He the ruins of the celebrated city of Vindonifia,* upon 
which I have fo frequently fat and reflected on the vani- 
ty of human greatnefs. Beyond this magnificent coun- 
try, ancient caftles raifc their lofty heads upon the hills, 
and the far diftant horizon is terminated by the romantic 

and 

* Vindonifia was a very large and well-fortified Roman vil- 
lage, which ferved as a fortrefs to the Emperors againft the irrup- 
tions of the Germans. In this place they continually kept a. very 
numerous garrifon to overawe thofe dangerous neighbours, who 
frequently eftablifhed themfelveson he borders of the Rhine, and 
pillaged the plains of the Aar, notwithstanding the fortrefles the 
Romans had erected on the banks of that liver. The Emperor 
ConftantineChlorus defeated the Germans in the year 297 between 
the Rhine and the Aar ; but at the beginning of the fourth century 
the Romans loft all their power in that country, and Vindonifia was 
taken and deftroyed by the Germans." It appears, indeed, that it 
was rebuilt ; for the Epilcopal Chair was, during the reigns of 
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and fublime fummits of the Alps. In the midft of all this 
grand fcenery, my eyes were involuntarily caft down in- 
to the deep valley immediately below me, and continued 
fixed upon the little village where I firit drew my breath. 
I traced all the houfes, and every window of the houfe 
which I had inhabited. When I compared the fenfations I 
then felt with thofe which I had before experienced, I 
exclaimed to myfelf, " Why, alas ! does my foul thus 
<s contract itfelf, when furrounded by fo many objects 
" capable of infpiring the fublimeft: fentiments ? Why 
" does the feafon, fo lively and ferene, appear to me fo 
" turbulent and difmal ? Why do I feel, on calling my 
" eyes below, fo much uneafinefs and difguft, when but 
" a moment ago, on viewing thofe romantic objects I felt 
" my heart expand with tranquillity and love, pardoned 
" all the errors of mifguided judgment, and forgot the 
" injuries I have received? Why is that little knot of 
" men who are affembled under my feet fo fretful and 
" difcordant ? Why is a virtuous character fo horrid to 
" their fight? Whyis»he who governs fo imperious, 
" he who is governed fo abject ? Why is there in this 
" place fo little liberty and courage ? Why are there 
" fo few among them who know themfelves ? Why 
" is one fo proud and haughty, another fo mean and grove- 
" ling ? Why, in fhort, among beings who are by nature 
" equal, does pride and envy f o egregioufly prevail, while 
" they perceive the natives of thefe groves perch with- 
" out diftinttion upon jthe higheft and the lowed boughs, 
" and unite their fongs to celebrate the praifes of the 
" Creator ?" Having finifhed my loliloquy, I defcend- 

the French Emperors, eftabliftied in this city, but, in confequence 
of being again deftroyed, was, towards the year 579, removed to 
Conftantia. It was among the remains of this celebrated city that 
Counts Windich and Ahemberg dwelt in the tenth century. Of 
all this grandeur the ruins only are now tobefeen ; below which, 
near the caftles of Windich and Altemberg, js the little village of 
^ ru gg> where I was born. 
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ed from the mountain fatisfied and peaceable, made my 
moft profound reverences to Meflieurs theBurgomafters, 
extended my hand with cordiality to one of my inferiors, 
and preferved the happicft tranquillity, until, by mixing 
with the world, the fublime mountain, the fmiling val- 
ley, and the friendly birds vanifhed from my mind. 

Thus rural Solitude diflipates all thofe ideas which dif- 
pleafe us in the Society of men, changes the bittereft feel- 
ings into the fweeteft pleafures, and infpires an ecftafy 
and content which the votaries of the world can never 
experience. The tranquillity of nature filences every 
criminal inclination in the corrupted heart ; renders us 
blithe, amiable, open and confident ; and ftrengthens our 
fteps in the paths of virtue, provided we direct the paf- 
fions to their proper end, and that an overheated imagi- 
nation does not fabricate fancied woes. 

The attainment of all thefe advantages is, without 
doubt, a tafk rather too difficult to perform in the Soli- 
tude of cities. It appears eafy indeed to retire to our 
apartment, and raife our minds by filent contemplation 
above the confideration of thofe objects by which we are 
furrounded. But few perfons enjoy fufhcient opportu- 
nities to do this ; for within doors, a thoufand things may 
occur to interrupt the courfe of our reflections ; in the 
ftreets, and in company, a thoufand crofs accidents may 
happen to confound our vain wifdom ; and peevifh, pain- 
ful fenfations will foon aggravate the heart and weaken 
the mind, when not upheld by objects fufhciently affect- 
ing- 

Rouffeau was always extremely unhappy in Pans.* 

This extraordinary genius, indeed, wrote his immortal 
works while he refided in the Metropolis ; but the mo- 
ment he quitted his houfe, his mind was bewildered by a 
variety of oppofite fentiments, his ideas abandoned him, 

and 

* I can truly fay, that all the time I lived at Paris, was only 
employed in feeking the means of being able to live out of it. 
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and the brilliant writer, the profound philofopher, he who 
was fo intimately acquainted with all the labyrinths of 
the human heart, became almoft a child. 

In the country, we leave home with greater fafety, 
cheerfulnefs and fatisfa£tion. The folitary man, if tired 
with meditating in his ftudy, has only to open his door 
and walk abroad ; tranquillity of mind attends his fteps, 
and pleafure prefents herfelf to his view at every turn. 
He extends his hand with cordiality to every man, for 
he loves and is beloved by every man he meets. No- 
thing ever occurs to irritate his paflions ; he is under 
no dread of experiencing the difdain of an imperious 
Countefs or a haughty Baron, proud of their titles : no 
monied upftart drives over him with his coach. Front- 
lefs vice dares not venture on the protection of mufty 
title-deeds, nor the power of a weighty purfe to offer an 
indignity to modeft virtue. 

But in Paris, as well as in every other city, a man 
who withdraws himfelf from the bufy fcenes of life will 
never feel iuch fentiments as thefe, while he lives in 
peace with his own heart, and his nerves are not weak- 
ened or unftrung : it is thefe defects that render us the 
fport of men's unworthy paflions ; for to a man of weak 
nerves every object is irritating ard difpleafi ng. 

Our days, even under the languors of a weak confti- 
tution, and furrounded by the mod unplealant objects, 
pafs quietly away in the mo ft active fcenes of life, pro- 
vided we are at peace with ourfelves. Our paflions are 
the gales by the aid of which man ought to fteer his 
courfe acrols the ocean of life, for it is the paflions alone 
which give motion to the foul ; but when they become 
impetuous, the veffel is in danger, and runs a-ground. 
Pain and grief find no entrance into thofe bofoms that 
are free from remorfe. The virtuous forget the paft, 
form no idle [peculations on the future, and do not re- 
fine away their happinefs, by thinking that what is good 
may (till be better. Every thing is much better than 

we 
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ve imagine. The anxious wifhes of an ardent mind are 
feldom fatrsfied ; for with fuch characters fruition is in- 
deed frequently accompanied with difcontent. The 
. ftream of content muft flow from ourfelves, taking its 
fource from a deliberate difpofition to learn what is 
good, and a determined refolution to fcek for and enjoy 
it, however fmall the portion may be. 

To acquire that happy tranquillity which men expect 
to find in Solitude, it is not fufficient to regard every ob- 
ject that prefents itfelf to their view with fupinenefs or 
furprife. He who, without employment, without hav- 
ing a plan of conducl previoufiy digeited and arranged, 
hopes for happinefs in Solitude, will find himfelf to 
yawn at his cottage in the country juft a^ often as he did 
at his manfion in town, and would do much better to 
employ himfelf in hewing wood the whole day, than to 
loiter about in boots and fpurs. But he who, living in 
the moft profound Solitude, keeps himfelf continually 
employed, will acquire, by means of labour, true tran- 
quillity and happinefs. 

Petrarch would have found this tranquillity in his So- 
• itude at Vauclufe, but that his heart fighed lb inceffant- 
ly for his beloved Laura. He was, however, perfectly 
acquainted with the art of vanquishing himfelf. " I rife," 
faid he " at midnight ; I go out by break of day. I 
44 ftudy in the fields, as well as in my chamber. I read, 
«i I write, I think. I endeavour to conquer the lealt 
" difpofition to indolence, and drive away deep, effe- 
44 minacy, and fenfuality. I traverfe, from morning tili 
" night, the barren mountains, the humid vallies and the 
44 deep caverns. I walk, accompanied only by my 
44 cares, along the banks of my river. I do not meet a 
44 man to feduce me from my path ; men daily become 
44 lefs annoying to me ; for I place them either far be- 
4: fore or much behind me. I moralize on the paft, 
44 and deliberate on the future. I have found an ex- 
44 cellent expedient to induce a feparation from the 

44 world. 
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u world. I attach myfelf to the place of my refidence ; 
" and I am perfuaded that I could form that attachment 
" in any place except at Avignon. In my prefent refi- 
" dence at Vauclufe, I find Athens, Rome or Florence, 
" according as the manners of the one or the other beft 
" pleafe the difpofttion of my mind. Here I enjoy all 
" my friends, as well thole with whom I have lived, as 
" thofe who have .entered the vale of death before me, 
" and whom I only know by their good works." 

When we are thus refolved, and find refources like 
thefe within our minds, Solitude enables us to accom- 
plifh whatever we pleafe. Petrarch, however, was not 
inclined to improve the opportunities which Solitude 
afforded, becaufe he was in love ; his heart therefore 
was a ftranger to repofe ; and repofe is certainly, as 
Lavatcr has obferved, the means of being always happy, 
and of doing every thing well. 

Employment will produce content in the mod fright- 
ful delerts. The Dairo of Japan banifhes the grandees 
of the empire who incur his difpleafure into the ifland 
of Fatfifio. The fhores of this ifland, which was for- 
merly inhabited, are of a furprifing height. It has no 
haven, is entirely barren, and its accefs lb difficult, that 
the exiles and their provifions are obliged to be landed 
by means of cranes. The fole employment of thefe un- 
happy men in this melancholy refidence, is to manufac- 
ture filk-ftuffs and gold tiffues, which are fo highly beau- 
tiful that they are not fuffered to be purchafed by (han- 
gers. I confefs that I fhould not like to fall under the 
difpleafure of the Emperor of Japan • but I never- 
thelefs conceive, that there is more internal tranquillity 
in the ifland of Fatfifio, than in the bofoms of the Emper- 
or and his whole court. 

Every thing which conveys a fpark of comfort to the 
foul of man, fhould be anxioufly preferved ; but, with- 
out feeking to raife an eternal flame, it is only neceffary 
to take care that the laft fpark be not extinguifhed. It 

is 
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is by this means that we acquire in the country that quie- 
tude which flies the tumults of the town, and thofe ad- 
vantages of which the worldly-minded have no idea. 

What epicure ever enjoyed fo much fatisfaBion in 
themidft of his fplendid entertainments, as Rouffeau ex- 
perienced in his frugal repaft ! " I returned (lowly 
« home," fays he, " my mind in fome degree fatigued, 
" but with a contented heart. I experience, on my 
" return, the moft agreeable relief, in refigning myfel'f 
« to the impreffion of objects, without exercifing my 
" thoughts, indulging my imagination, or doing any 
" thing but feeling the peace and happinefs of my fitua- 
« tion. I find my cloth ready fpread on my table on 
" my lawn. I eat my fupper with appetite in the com- 
« pany of my little family. No trace of fervitude or 
" dependance interrupts the love and kindnefs by which 
" we are united : my dog himfelf is my friend, and not 
" my (lave ; we have always the fame inclinations ; but 
«< he has never obeyed me. My gaiety through the 
" whole evening teflified that I had lived alone all the 
" day : I was very different when I had company j I 
" was feldom contented with others, and never with 
" myfelf; and at night fat eating grumbling or filent. 
" This remark is my houfe-keeper's ; and fmce file men- 
" tioned it to me, I have found it invariably true from 
" my own obfervations. At length, after having taken 
" a few turns in my garden, or fung fome air to the mufic 
" of my fpinette, I experience upon my pillow a repofe 
44 both of body and mind a hundred times more fweet 
« than fleep itlelf." 

Nature and a tranquil heart are to the Divinity a more 
beautiful and magnificent temple than the Church of St. Pe- 
ter at Rome, or the cathedral of St. Paul i n London. The 
moft favagedefertis filled with the immenfity of the Al- 
mighty, and hisprefence fanftifies the folitary hill upon 
which a pure and peaceful heart offers up its facrihee to 
him. He reads the hearts of all his creatures ; he every 

where 
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where hears the prayers of thofe whofe invocations are 
fincere. Whether we rife, or whether we defcend, we 
do not find a grain of duft that is not filled with his fpi- 
rit. But there are no places which infpire ideas more 
religious than thofe happy fcites which, uniting the moft 
fublime and beautiful appearances of nature, ravifh the 
heart, and imprefs it with thofe voluptuous fenfations 
which excite in the mind the fentiments of love, admira- 
tion and repofe. 

I never recall to my memory without feeling the foft- 
eft emotions, the fublime and magnificent fcene which I 
enjoyed in the year 1775, when, during a fine day, accom- 
panied by my friend Lavater, I afcended the terrace of 
the houfe he then inhabited, the houfe in which he was 
born and educated. In whatever direction I turned my 
eyes, whether walking or fitting, I experienced nearly 
the fame fenfation which Brydone defcribes himfelf to 
have felt upon the top of ./Etna.* I included in one 
view the city of Zurich, the fmiling country which fur- 
rounds it, its tranquil and expanded lake, and the high 
mountains covered with froft and fnow, lifting their ma- 
jeftic heads to Heaven. A divine tranquillity furround- 
ed me while I beheld this fcene. 

Upon this terrace I difcovered the myftery which ena- 
bled Lavater, while he enjoyed fo delicious a fenfation 
of his exiftence and his powers, to walk calmly through 
the ftreets of Zurich, expofed to the obfervations of the 
critics of that city, who were in the daily practice of 
venting their abufe againft him, and of whom he fo hum- 
bly afked pardon for the innocence of his life, which at 
leafi, according to the laws, they were unable to deftroy. 

Upon 

* Brydone fays, ° In proportion as we are raifed above the 
" habitations of men, all low and vulgar fentiments are left be- 
" hind ; and the foul, in approaching the a?therial regions, fhakes 
" offits earthly affections, and already contracts fomething of their 
a invariable purity," 

B b 
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Upon this terrace I difcovered the caufe of his dill 
cherifhing with f'uch unfeigned tendernefs his implacable 
enemies, thole learned critics of Zurich, whofe rage the 
found of his name was fufficient to excite, who felt with 
the greatefl repugnance every thing that was praife-wor- 
thy in his character, and expofed with the higheft feelings 
of joy thofe foibles and defects from which no man is 
entirely free ; who could not liften without fury when 
thofe merits which he evidently poffeffed were praifed, 
or the dements which they were unable to prove were 
extenuated ; who rejected with averfion all the truths 
which appeared to be in his favour, and eagerly liften- 
ed, with an air of triumph, to all the calumnies which 
tended to his diflionour ; who are humbled by his glory, 
as much as they can poffibly be degraded by their own 
infamy j and who have the accomplifhment of his dif- 
grace as much at heart as their own perfonal advantage ; 
in whofe breads Lavater's happinefs becomes a fource of 
mifery, and his misfortunes a fountain of joy ; who affeft 
filence on the virtues they are confcious he poffeffes, 
and loudly aggravate defects which they induftrioufly 
circulate by every poflible means, rather indeed to their 
own injury, than to his difgrace, for by thefe means they 
frequently increafe the glory which they feek to extin- 
guifh ; who infidioufly defire the impartial (hanger to fee 
the man, and judge for himfelf ; and have almofl: uni- 
formly the mortification of perceiving that Lavater is 
found to poffefs a character diametrically oppofite to that 
which the envenomed tongues and pens of his enemies 
at Zurich have reprefented. 

At the village of Richterfwyl, a few leagues from Zu- 
rich, in a fituation (rill more delicious and ferene than 
even that of Lavater, furrounded by every objeft: the 
moft fmiling, beautiful and fublime that Swifferland 
prefents, dwells a celebrated phyfician. His foul is as 
tranquil and fublime as the fcene of nature which fur- 
rounds him. His habitation is the temple of health, 

friend fhip 
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friendfliip and every peaceful virtue. The village is (i- 
tuated on the borders of the Lake, at a place where 
two projecting points of land form a natural bay of 
nearly half a league. On the oppofite fhores, the Lake, 
which is not quite a league in extent, is inclofed from 
the north to the eaft by pleafant hills, covered with vine 
leaves, intermixed with fertile meadows, orchards, fields, 
groves and thickets, with little villages, churches, villas 
and cottages, Scattered up and down the fcene. 

A wide and magnificent amphitheatre, which no art- 
ift has yet ventured to paint except in detached fcenes, 
opens itfelf from the eaft to the fouth. The view to- 
wards the higher part of the lake, which on this fide is 
four leagues long, prefents to the eye points of land, dif- 
tant iflands, the little town of Rapperfwil built on the 
fide of a hill, the bridge of which extends itfelf from 
one fide of the lake to the other. Beyond the town, 
the inexhauftible valley rifes in a half-circle to the fight. 
Upon the firft ground-plot is a peak of land, with hills 
about half a- league diltant from each other; and behind 
thefe rife a range of mountains, covered with trees and 
verdure, and interfperfed with villages and detached 
houfes. In the back ground are difcovered the fertile 
and majeftic Alps, twilled one among the other, and ex- 
hibiting alternate lhadows of the lighteft and darkeft a- 
zure. Behind thefe Alps, rocks, covered with eternal 
fnows, rear their heads to the clouds. Towards the 
fouth, the opening of the amphitheatre is continued by a 
new chain of mountains. A fcene thus enriched always 
appears new, romantic and incomparable. 

The mountains extend themfelves from the fouth to 
the weft : the village of Richterfwyl is fituated at their 
feet upon the banks of the lake : deep forefts of firs co- 
ver the fummit, and the middle is filled with fruit-trees, 
interfperfed with rich fallows and fertile paftures, among 
which, at certain diftances, a few houfes are fcattered. 
The village itfelf is neat, the ftreets are paved, and the 

houfes, 
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houfes, built of ftone, are painted on the out-fides. A- 
round the village are walks formed on the banks of'the 
lake, or cut through fhady forefts to the hills ; and on 
every fide fcenes, beautiful or fublime, ftrike the eye 
while they ravifb the heart of the admiring traveller. 
He flops, and contemplates with eager joy thefe accu- 
mulated beauties j his bofom fwells with excefs of plea- 
sure ; and his breath continues for a time fufpended, as 
if fearful "of interrupting the fulnefs of his delight. E- 
very acre of this charming country is in the higheft de- 
gree of cultivation and improvement. No part of it is 
fuffered to lie until led ; every hand is at work ; and 
men, women and children, from infancy to age, are all 
ufefully employed. 

The two houfes of the phyfician are each of them fur- 
rounded by a garden ; and, although fituated in the 
middle of the village, are as rural and fequeftered as if 
they had been built in the heart of the country. Through 
the gardens, and in view of the chamber of my dear 
friend, flows a limpid ftream, on the oppofite fide of 
which is the great road, where, during a fucceifion of 
ages, a crowd of pilgrims have almoft daily paffed in 
their way to the convent of the Hermitage. From thefe 
houfes and gardens, at about the diftance of a league, 
you behold, towards the fouth, the majeftic Ezeberg 
rear its head ; black forefts conceal its top ; while be- 
low, on the declivity of the hill, hangs a village with a 
beautiful church, on the fteeple of which the fun fufpends 
its departing rays every evening before his courfe is fi- 
nifhed. In the front is the lake of Zurich, whofe un- 
ruffled waters are fecured from the violence of tempefts, 
and whofe tranfparent furface reflects the beauties of its 
delightful banks. 

During the filence of night, if you repair to the cham. 
ber window, or indulge in a lonely walk through the 
gardens, to tafte the refrefhing fcents which exhale from 
the furrounding flowers, while the moon, rifing above 

the 
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the mountains, rcfle&s on the expanfe of the lake a broad 
beam of light ; you hear, during this awful fleep of na- 
ture, the found of the village-clocks echoing from the 
oppofite mores ; and on the Richterfwyl fide the fhrill 
proclamations of the watchmen blended with the bark- 
ings of the faithful dog. At a dillance you hear the lit- 
tle boats foftly gliding down the ftream, dividing the 
water with their oars ; you perceive them crofs the moon's 
tranflucent beam, and play among the fparkling waves. 
On viewing the lake of Geneva in its full extent, the 
majefty of fuch a fublime piclure ftrikes the fpe&ator 
dumb ; he thinks that he has difcovered the chej d'ceuvre 
of creation ; but here, near the lake of Zurich at Richter- 
fwyl, the objects, being upon a finall fcale, are more foft, 
agreeable and touching. 

Riches and luxury are no where to be feen in the ha- 
bitation of this philanthropift. You are there feated up- 
on matted chairs. He writes upon tables worked from 
the wood of the country ; and he and his friends eat on 
earthen plates. Neatnefs and convenience reign through- 
out. Large collections of drawings, paintings and en- 
gravings are his fole expenfe. The fidt beams of Au- 
rora light the little chamber where this philofophic fage 
fleeps in peaceful repofe, and open his eyes to every new 
day. Rifmg from his bed, he is faluted by the cooings 
of the turtle-doves, and the morning fong of birds who 
deep with him in an adjoining chamber. 

The firft hour of the morning, and die laft at night, 
are facred to bimfelf ; but he devotes all the intermedi- 
ate hours of the day to the affiftance of a difeafed and 
afllicled multitude, who daily attend him for advice and 
affiftance. The benevolent exercife of his profeffion en- 
groffes every moment of his life, but it alio conititutes 
•his happinefs and joy. All the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of Swiflerland, as well as of the vallies of the Alps, 
refort to his houfe, and vainly feek for language to ex- 
press the grateful feelings of their hearts. The;- are per- 

fuaded 
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fuaded that the doctor fees and knows every thing; thev 
anfwer his queftions with franknefs and fidelity ; they 
Men to his Words, treafure up his advice like grains of 
gold, and leave him with more regret, confolation, hope 
and virtuous refolution, than they quit their confeffors at 
tiie Hermitage. After a day fpenl in this manner, can 
it be imagined that any thing is wanting to complete the 
happinefs of this friend of mankind ? Yes ; when a fim- 
ple and ingenuous female, who had trembled with fear 
for the fafety of her beloved hufband, enters his cham- 
ber, and, feizing him fondly by the hand, exclaims — 
" My hufband, Sir, was very ill when I firft came to you ; 
" but in the (pace of two days he quite recovered. Oh, 
" my dear Sir, I am under the greateft obligations to 
" you !" this philanthropic character feels that which 
ought to £11 the bofom of a monarch' in the moment 
when he confers happinefs on his people. 

Of this description is the country of Swifferland where 
Doftor Hotze, the ableft pbyhcian of the prelent age, 
refides ; a phyfician and philofopher, whole pervading 
genius, profound judgment, and great experience, have 
placed him with Tilibt Hixzel, the deareft friends of 
my heart. It is in this manner he paffes the hours of 
his life ; all uniform, and all of them happy : he referves, 
indeed, only two hours of each day to himfelf, and de- 
votes the reft to the relief of the unfortunate who daily 
vifit him in this celefrial region. His mind, active and 
full of vigour, never feeks repofe ; but there is a divine 
quietude dwells within his heart. Alas ! there are no 
fuch characters to be found at court. Individuals, how- 
ever, of every description have it in their power to tafte 
an equal degree of happinefs, although they may not have 
the opportunity of refiding amidft fcenes fo delightful as 
thofe which the Situation of my beloved Hotze at Richt- 
fwyl, the Convent of Capuchins near Albano, or the 
manfion of my Sovereign at Windfbr, affords. 

The 
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The man who does not afk for more enjoyments 
than he poffeffes is completely happy. Such a felicity is 
eafily found at Richteriwyl, upon the banks of the Lake 
of Zurich ; but it may be alio more eafily found than is in 
general imagined, even in fuch a chamber as that in 
•which I am now writing this Treatife upon Solitude, 
where, during feven years, I had nothing to look at but 
fome broken tiles, and a vane upon the fpire of an old 
church. 

Content rauft always derive its fource from the heart ; 
and in Solitude the bofom dilates more eafily to receive 
it, with all the virtues by which it is accompanied. How 
good, how affectionate does the heart become on the 
border of a clear fpring, or in the enjoyment of a calm 
repofe under the fhades of a branching pine ! In Soli- 
tude the tranquillity of nature glides into the heart ; but 
in fociety we find much more occafion to fly from our- 
felves than from others. To be at peace with ourfelves, 
we mud be in concord with all mankind. While the 
heart is tranquil, the mind confiders men and things in 
the mo ft favourable and pleafing point of view. In ru- 
ral retirements, where it is open only to agreeable fenfa- 
tions, we learn to love our fellow-creatures. While all 
nature fmiles around us, and our fouls overflow with 
benevolence, we wifh for more hearts than one to parti- 
cipate in our happinefs. 

By mild and peaceful difpofitions, therefore, the feli- 
cities of domeftic life are relifhed in a much higher de- 
gree in rural retirement, than in any other fituation 
whatever. The moft fplcndid courts in Europe afford 
no joys equal to thefe ; and their vain pleafures can ne- 
ver affuage the juftifiable grief of him who, contrary to 
his inclination, feels himfelf torn from fuch a felicity, 
dragged into the palaces of kings, and obliged to con- 
form to the frivolous life praftiied there, where people 
do nothing but game and yawn, and among whom the 

reciprocal 
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reciprocal communication of languors, hatred, envy, 
flattery and calumny alone prevail.* 

It is in rural life alone that true pleafures, the love, 
the honour, and the chafte manners of ancient days-are 
revived. Rouffeau, therefore, fays with great truth to 
the inhabitants of cities, that the country affords pleafures 
which they do not even fufpecl ; that theic pleafures are 
lefs infipid, lefs unpolifiied than they conceive ; that 
tafte, variety and delicacy may be enjoyed there; that 
a man of merit, who retires with his family into the coun- 
try, and turns farmer, will find his days pafs as pleafantly 
as in the molt brilliant affemblies ; that a good houfe-wife 
in the country may alio be a charming woman, a woman 
adorned with every agreeable qualification, and poffefs 
graces much more captivating than all thofe prim and 
affe&ed females whom we fee in towns. 

The mind under refre filing fhades, in agreeable vallies, 
and delightful retreats, forgets all the unpleafant circum- 
ftances it encountered in the world. The moft profii- 
gateand wicked chara£ters are no longer remembered 
in fociety, when they are no longer feen. It is only in 
the tumultuous fcenes of civil life, and under the heavy 
yoke of fubordination, that the continual fhock of reafon 
and good fenfe, againft the ftupidity of thofe who go- 
vern, fpreads a torrent of miferies over human life. 
Fools in power render the lives of their inferiors bitter, 
poifon their pleafures, overturn all focial order, fpread 
thorns in the path of thofe who have more undcrftanding 
than themfelves, and make this world a vale of difcou- 
ragement, indignation and tears. Oh ! that men of ho- 
nour at court, brave and ikilful generals, able agents, 

mould 

* Madame de Maintenon wrote from Marli to Madame de 
Caylus— " We pafs our lives here in a very lingular manner- 
'** Wit, gallantry and cheerfulnefs mould prevail ; but of all 
*' thefe qualities we are totally deflitute : we game, yawn, fa- 
" tigue ourfelves ; reciprocally receive and communicate vexa- 
u tions ; hate, envy, carefs, and calumniate each other." 
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fhould have a right to exclaim with the philofopher — 
" Had I but the wings of a dove, that I might fly where 
" my inclination leads me, and fix my dwelling as chance 
li might direft, I would take a diftant flight, and continue 
" in the defert ! I would haften to efcape from the 
" temped ; for I perceive hypocrify, malice, falfehood 
" and dileafe prevail at court, in the army and in the 
« city." 

Stupidity, when it has gained credit and authority, be- 
comes more dangerous and hurtful than any other quali- 
ty ; it always inclines to render every thing as little as it- 
ielf, gives to every thing a falfe name, and miftakes every 
charterer for the oppofite to what it really is ; in a word, 
flupidity always calls white black, and black white. Men 
of frank, honeft, liberal difpofitions, therefore, if they 
would efcape from his persecution, muft learn all his 
tricks and all his turnings, as well as the fox of Saadi the 
Indian fabulift. 

A perfon one day obferving a fox running with great 
fpeed towards his hole, called out to him — " Reynard, 
" where are you running in fo great a hurry ? Have 
" you done any mifchief for which you are fearful of 
" being punifhed ?" — " No, Sir," replied the fox, " my 
" confeience is clear, and does not reproach me with 
" any thing ; but I have juft over-heard the hunters 
" wifh that they had a camel to hunt this morning." — 
" Well, but how does that concern you ? You are not 
"' a camel." — " Oh ! Sir," replied the fox, " fagacious 
" heads always have enemies. If any one fhould point 
" me out to the huntfmen, and fay, There runs a camel, 
" thofe gentlemen would immediately feize me, and load 
" me with chains, without once enquiring whether I 
" was in fa6l the kind of animal the informer had de- 
" fcribedtne to be." 

Reynard was perfectly right in his obfervation : but it 
is lamentable that men fhould be wicked in proportion 
as they are ftupid, or that they fhould be wicked only 
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becaufe they are envious. If I fhould ever become the 
objeft of their wrath, becaufe they conceived that I en- 
joyed more happinefs than themfelves, and it were im- 
poffible forme to efcape from their perfections, I would 
only revenge my felf by letting them perceive that no man 
living is to me an objeft of fcandal. 

Nothing can wound the felf-love of that bread which 
feels no defire for more than it poffefles. The calm 
temper which refults from a life Ample, regular and fe- 
rene, guards the heart againft the excefs of defire. By 
living in continual communion with ourfelves, we una- 
voidably perceive how deficient we are in many of thofe 
qualifications which, in the opinion of others, we are 
fuppofed to poffefs ; the advantages we gain, as well as 
all the happinefs we feel, appear in confequence to be the 
effect of favours conferred on us. This reafon alone 
renders it impoffible that we fhould repine at the happi- 
nefs of another ; for candour will force a man who lives 
continually by himfelf, and a6ls with fincerity of heart, to 
refleft upon his own defects, and to do jullice to the fu- 
perior merit of other men. 

" I fhould wifh to end my days in the delightful Soli* 
•' tudes of Laufanne," fays a French hiftorian of that pro- 
vince, " far retired from the tumultuous fcenes of the 
" world, from avarice, and from deceit ; in thofe Soli- 
44 tudes, where a thoufand innocent pleafures are enjoyed 
44 and renewed without end : there we efcape from pro- 
44 fligate difcourfe, from unmeaning chatter, from envy, 
44 detraction and jealoufy. Upon thofe fmiling plains, 
44 the extent of which the aftonifhed eye is incapable 
44 of meafuring, it is impoffible to fee, without admiring 
44 the goodnefs of the Divine Creator, fo many differ- 
« ent animals wandering peaceably among each other ; 
44 fo many birds making the woods re-echo to their 
44 fongs ; fo many wonders of nature, which invite the 
44 mind to filent contemplation." 

It appears to me. that to whatever place in Germany 

you 
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you turn your eyes, you find in every peaceful family, 
as in the Solitudes of Laufanne, more pure and genuine 
pleafures than are ever feen in fafhionable life. The 
induftrious citizen who returns in the evening to his 
wife and children, after having honourably performed 
the labours of the day, as without doubt as contented as 
any courtier. If the voice of the public and his fellow- 
citizens do not render to a man of bufinefs the juftice, 
efteem and honour, which his character merits ; if his 
zeal and good works meet with neglecl, and are treated 
with ingratitude and contempt ; his mind will foon for- 
get the injuftice, when he returns to the bofom of his 
happy family, kcs their arms open ready to receive him, 
and obtains from them the praife and approbation which 
he truly merits. With what delight his heart feels the 
value of their fondnefs and affeclion ! If the eclat of 
fafhionable life, the fplendour of courts, the triumph of 
power and grandeur, have left his bofom cold and com- 
fortlefs ; if the bafe practices of fraud, falfehood, hypo- 
crify, and puerile vanities, have irritated and foured his 
mind ; he no fooner mixes in the circle of thofe whom 
he cherimes, than a genial warmth re-animates his deject- 
ed heart, the tendered fentiments infpire his foul with 
courage, and the truth, freedom, probity and inno- 
cence by which he is furrounded, reconcile him to the 
lot of humanity. If, on the contrary, he fhould enjoy a 
more brilliant fituation, be the favourite of a minifrer, 
the companion of the great, loved by the women, and 
admired in every public place as the leader of the fa- 
fhion ; mould his ftation be high, and his fortunes rich, 
but his dwelling prove the feat of difcord and jealoufy, 
and the bofom of his family a ftranger to that peace 
which the wife and virtuous tafte under a roof of thatch, 
would all the dazzling pleafures compenfate for this ir- 
reparable lol's ? 

Thefe are my fentiments On the advantages which So- 
litude poffeffes to reconcile us to the lot of humanity 

and 
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and the pra&ices of the world ; but I fhall here only 
cite the words of another ; the words of a Doctor of Di- 
vinity of the fame tenets with myfelf y a judicious theo- 
logian, who does not inculcate imperious doctrines, or 
propagate a religion which offends the heart. They are 
the words of his Sermon upon Domeftic Happinefs, of 
that incomparable difcouiTe which men of every defcrip- 
tion ought to read, as well as all other fermons of Zol- 
likofer. 

" Solitude," fays this divine, " fecures us from the 
" afperfions of light and frivolous minds, from the un- 
" juft contempt and harfli judgment of the envious ; 
" preferves us from the afflicting fpeftacle of follies, 
" crimes and mifery, which fo frequently difgraces the 
" theatre of active and focial life; extinguifhes the fire 
" of thofe ptiffions which are too lively and ardent ; and 
" eftablifhes peace in our hearts." 

Thele are the fentiments of my beloved Zollikofer ; 
the truth of which I have experienced. When my ene- 
mies conceived that accidents, however trifling, would 
trouble my repofe ; when I was told with what fatisfac- 
tion the Coteries would hear of my diftrefs, that les belles 
dames would leap for joy, and form a duller round the 
man who detailed the injuries I had received, and thofe 
which were yet in flore for me, I faid to myfelf, " Al- 
" though my enemies have fworn to afflict me with a 
" thouiand deaths, what harm can they really do me ? 
" What can epigrams and pleafintries prove ? What 
" fling do thofe fatirical engravings carry, which they 
" have taken the pains to circulate through every part 
" of Swifferland and Germany ?" 

The thorns over which the fteady foot walks unhurt, 
or kicks from beneath it with contempt, inflict wounds 
and ulcers only upon effeminate minds, who feel that a's 
a ferious injury which others think nothing of. Charac- 
ters of this defcription require to be treated like the 
flowers of young plants, with delicacy and attention, and 

cannot 
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cannot bear the touch of rude and violent hands. But 
he who has exercifed his powers in the greateft dangers, 
and has combated with adverfity, who feels his foul fu- 
perior to the falfe opinions and prejudices of the world, 
neither iecs nor feels the blow; he refigns trifles to the 
narrow minds which they occupy, and looks down with 
courage and contempt upon the vain boaftings of fuch 
miferable infecls. 

To forget the fury of our enemies, the afliflance of 
foft zephyrs, clear fp rings, well-ftored rivers, thick fo- 
refts, refreshing grottos, verdant banks, or fields adorn- 
ed with flowers, is not always neceffary. Oh I how 
f'oon, in the tranquillity of retirement, every antipathy is 
obliterated ! All the little croffes of life, all the oblo- 
quies, every injuftice, every low and trifling care vanifh. 
like fmoke before him who has courage to live accord- 
ing to his own tafte and inclination. That which we do 
voluntarily is always more agreeable than that which we 
do by compulfion. The reftraints of the world, and the 
flavery of fociety, alone canpoifon the pleafures of free 
minds, deprive them of every fatisfaclion, content and 
power, even when placed in a fphere of elegance, ealy 
in fortune, and furrounded by abundance. 

Solitude, therefore, not only brings quietude to the 
heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and raifes it above 
the malevolence of envy, wickednefs and ftupidity, but 
affords advantages flill more valuable. Liberty, true 
liberty, is no where l'o eafily found as in a diftant retire- 
ment from the tumults of men and every forced connec- 
tion with the world. It has been truly faid, that in So- 
litude Man recovers from. that diffraction which had 
torn him from himfelf; that he feels in his mind a clear 
and intimate knowledge of what he is, and of what he 
had been; that he lives more within himfelf and for him- 
felf than in external objects; that he enters into the ftate 
of nature and freedom; no longer plays an artificial 
part ; no longer reprcfents a different perfonage, but 
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thinks, (peaks and acls according to his proper charac- 
ter and femiments; that he difcovers the whole extent 
of his nature, and does not aft beyond it; that he no 
longer dreads a fevere matter, an imperious tyrant; that 
he ridicules no one, and is himfelf" proof againft the 
{hafts of calumny ; that neither the conftraints of buli- 
nefs nor the ceremonies of fafhion difquiet his mind; 
but, breaking through the fhackles of lervile habit and 
arbitrary cuftom, he thinks with confidence and courage, 
and the- infenfibilities of hrs heart refign themfelves to 
the fentiments cf his mind. 

Madame de Staal confidered it as a great and vulgar 
error to fuppofe that freedom and liberty could be en- 
joyed at court ; where, even in the moft mirkite aclions 
of our lives, we are obliged to obferve fo many dif- 
ferent things; where it is impoflible to think aloud; 
where our fentiments mud be regulated by the circum- 
ftances of thofe around us ; where every perfon we ap- 
proach feems to poffefs the right of fcrutinizing our 
characters ; and where we never have the fmalleft en- 
joyment of ourfelves. " The enjoyment of one's felf," 
fays Jhe, " can only be found in Solitude. It was with- 
" in the walls of theBaftile that I firft became acquaint- 
« ed with myfelf." 

Men of liberal minds are as ill qualified by nature to 
be chamberlains, and at the head of the etiquette of a 
court, as women are to be religieufes. The courtier is 
fearful of every thing he fees, is always upon the watch, 
inceflantly tormented by an everlafting fufpicion ; yet, 
notwithstanding all this, he muft preferve the face of fe- 
renity and fatisfaflion ; and, like the old woman, he al- 
ways lights one taper to Michael the Archangel, and ano- 
ther to the Devil, becaule he does not know for which 
of them he may have the moft occafion. 

Such precautions and conftraints are infupportable to 
every man who is not formed by nature for a courtier. 
In nutations, therefore, lefs connected with the world, 

men 
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men of liberal minds*, found understandings, and aQive 
difpofitions, break all the chains by which they are with- 
lield. To find any pleafure in the fumes of fafhion, it 
is neceffary to have been trained up in the habits of a 
court. The defeat of judgment which reigns in courts, 
without doubt, magnifies the molt trifling details into 
matters of high importance ; and the long conftraint 
which the foul there endures, makes many things appear 
eafy to a courtier which, for want of habit, would carry 
torment to the bofom of another. Who has not experi- 
enced what it is to be forced to remain fixed upon one's 
chair, and to talk a whole evening, even in common fo- 
ciety, without knowing on what fubjeft to converfe, and 
ofcourfe without being able to fay any thing? Who 
has not occafionally found himfelf in company with 
thofe who willingly liften to fenfible converfation, but 
never contribute a fingle idea to the promotion of it 
themfelves ? Who has not feen his thoughts fall upon 
a mind fo barren, that they produce no return; and 
Aide through the ears of his auditors like water upon oil- 
cloth ? 

How many men of contemplative minds are the flaves 
of fools and madmen ! How many rational beings pafs 
their lives in bondage, by being unfortunately attached 
to a worthlefs faction ! How many men of excellent 
understandings are condemned to perform a pitiful part 
in many provincial towns ! The company of a man who 
laughs at every thing that is honourable, and rejeas thofe 
fentiments which lead to love and efteem, foon becomes 
inluppOrtable. There are no worfe tyrants than the pre- 
judices of mankind, and the fervitude of liberal minds 
becomes more weighty in proportion to the public igno^ 
ranCe. To form a ferious thought of pleafrng in public 
life is vain ; for to fucceed in fuch an endeavour, we 
mutt facrifice all thought, give up every real fentiment 
of the foul, defpife every thing thataman of underftand- 
ing and good^fenfe defpifes, or elie, by blindly darning 

forward 
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forward upon all occafions, hazard content, tranquillitv, 
and fortune. 

A rural refidence, or a tranquil and domeftic life in 
town, will fecure us from thefe conftraints, and is the 
only means of rendering us free and independent of thofe 
fituations which are hoitile to the mind and repugnant to 
good fenfe. But if Solitude ought to be free from con- 
ftraint, we mull neither take the habit of monachifm, nor, 
like the Doge of Venice, wear the diadem of fovercgn- • 
ty. This abject {lave cannot vifit a friend, nor receive a 
foreign ambaffador, without a fpecial permiffion from the 
Senate for the purpofe. He is indeed fo wretched, that 
every one is compelled to acknowledge that Solitude and 
dependence are the higher! prerogatives of his crown. 

The foul, when neither clogged, nor withheld, nor tor- 
mented by furrounding objects, becomes fenfible, in So- 
litude, of its powers, and attains a clear and intimate 
knowledge of its prefent ftate, and of what it is able to 
perform. Liberty and leifure, therefore, always render 
a rational and active mind indifferent to every other kind 
of happinefs. 

Solitude and the love of liberty rendered all the plea- 
fures of the world odious to the mind of Petrarch. In 
his old age he was folicited to officiate as Secretary to 
different Popes, at whatever falary he thought proper to 
fix; and indeed every inducement that emolument could 
afford, was infidioufly made ufe of to turn his views that 
way. But Petrarch replied, " Riches acquired at the 
" expenfe of liberty are the caufe of real mifery : a yoke 
" made of gold or filver, is not lefs oppreffive than if 
" made of wood or lead." He reprefented to his patrons 
and friends, that he could not perfuade himfelf to give 
up his liberty and his leifure, becaufe, in his opinion, the 
world afforded no wealth of equal value ; that he could 
not renounce the pleafures of fcience; that he had def- 
pifed riches at a time when he was moit in need of them, 
and it would be fhameful to feck them now, when it was 

more 
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more eafy for him to do without them ; that he mould 
apportion the provifion for his journey according to the 
diitance he had to travel ; and that having almoft reach- 
ed the end of his courfe, he ought to think more of his 
reception at the inn than of his expenfes on the road. 

A diftafte of the manners of a court led Petrarch into 
Solitude when he was only three-and-twenty years of age, 
although in his outward appearance, in his attention to 
drefs, and even in his constitution, he poffeffed every 
thing that could be expected from a complete courtier. 
He was in every refpeft formed to pieafe : the beauty 
of his figure caufed people to flop in the ftreet, and point 
him out as he walked along. His eyes were bright, and 
full of fire ; and his lively countenance proclaimed the 
vivacity of his mind. The frefhefr. colour adorned his 
cheeks; his features were diftinct and manly ; his fhape 
fine and elegant ; his perfon tall, and his prefence no- 
ble. The genial climate of Avignon increafed the 
warmth of his conflitution. The fire of youth, the beau- 
ty of fo many women affembled at the Court of the Pope 
from every nation in Europe, and above all the diffolute 
manners of the Court, led him, very early in life, into 
connections with women. A great portion of the 
day was fpent at his toilette in the decorations of drefs. 
Mis habit was always white, and the leaft fpot or an im- 
proper fold gave his mind the greateft unealinefs. Even 
in the fafhion of his fhoes he avoided every form that 
appeared to him inelegant ; they were extremely tight, 
and cramped his feet to luch a degree, that it would in 
a fhort time have been impofiible for him to walk, if he 
had not recollected that it was much better to mock the 
eves of the ladies than to make himfelf a cripple. In 
walking through the Streets, he endeavoured to avoid 
the rudenefs of the wind by every poffible means ; not 
that he was afraid of taking cold, but becaufe he was 
fearful that the drefs of his hair might be deranged. A 
love, however, much more elevated and ardent, for virtue 
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and the belles lettres, always counterbalanced his devo- 
tion to the fair fex. In truth, to exprels his pafQon for 
the fex, he wrote all his poetry in Italian, and only ufed 
the learned languages upon ferious and important fub- 
jec~ls. But notwithstanding the warmth of his conftitu- 
tion, he was always chafte. He held all debauchery in 
the utmoft deleftation ; repentance and difguft immedi- 
ately feized his mind upon the {lighter! indulgence with 
the fex ; and he often regretted the fenfibility of his 
feelings : " I mould like," laid he, " to have a heart 
" as hard as adamant, rather than be fo continually 
u tormented by fuch feducing paflions." Among the. 
number of fine women, however, who adorned the 
Court of Avignon, there were fome who endeavoured 
to captivate the heart of Petrarch. Se*duced by their 
charms, and drawn afide by the facility with which he 
obtained the happinefs of their company, he became up- 
on clofer acquaintance obedient to all their wifhes ; 
but the inquietudes and torments of love fo much alarm- 
ed his mind, that he endeavoured to fbun her toils. 
Before his acquaintance with Laura, he was wilder than 
a flag ; but, if tradition is to be believed, he had not, at 
the age of thirty-five, any occafion to reproach himfelf 
with mifconducl. The fear of God, the idea of death, 
the love of virtue, the principles of religion, the fruits 
of the education he received from his mother, preferved 
him from the numerous dangers by which he was fur- 
rounded. The practice of the Civil Law was at this pe- 
riod the only road to eminence at the Court of the Pope ; 
but Petrarch held the Law in deteftation, and reprobated 
this venal trade. Previous to devoting himfelf to the 
Church, he exercifed for fome time the profefiion of an 
advocate, and gained many caufes ; but he reproached 
himfelf with it afterwards. " In my youth," fays he, 
li I devoted myfelf to the trade of felling words, or ra- 
" ther of telling lies ; but that which we do againft our 
« inclinations, is feldom attended with fuccefs. My 
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■ (i fondnefs was for Solitude, and I therefore attended 
" the practice of the bar with the greater deteftation." 
The fecret confeioufnefs which Petrarch entertained of 
his own merit, gave him, it is true, all the vain confi- 
dence of youth ; and filled his mind with that lofty fpi- 
rit which begets the prefumption of being equal to every 
thing ; but his inveterate hatred of the manners of 
the Court impeded his exertions. " I have no hope," 
{aid he in the thirty-fifth year of his age, " of making my 
" fortune in the Court of the Vicar of Jefus Chrifl : to 
" accomplifh that, I rnuft affiduoufly vifit the palaces 
" of the great ; I mult flatter, lie and deceive." Pe- 
trarch was not capable of doing this. He neither hated 
men nor difliked advancement, but he detefted the 
means that he mutt neeeflarily ufe to attain it. He 
loved glory, and ardently {ought it, though not by the 
ways in which it is generally obtained. He delighted to 
walk in the molt unfrequented paths, and in coufe- 
quence he renounced the world. 

The avcriion which Petrarch felt from the manners 
• which are peculiar to Courts was the particular occafion 
of his Effay upon Solitude. In the year 1346 he was, 
as ufual, during Lent, at Vauclule. The Bifhop of Ca- 
vaillon, anxious to enter into converfation with him, 
and to tafte the fruits of Solitude, fixed his refidence at 
his caftle, which is fituatcd upon the fummit of a high 
rock, and appears to be conftru&ed more for the habi- 
tation of birds than men ; at prelent the ruins of it only 
remain to be feen. All that the Bifhop and Petrarch 
had feen at Avignon and Naples had infpired them with 
difguft of refidenee in cities, and the higheft contempt 
for the manners of a Court. They weighed all the un- 
pleafant circuinftances they had before experienced, and 
oppoled the fituations which produced them to the ad- 
vantages of Solitude. This was the ufual fubjett of their 
converfation at die caftle, and that which gave birth in 
the mind of Petrarch to the refolution of exploring, and 

uniting 
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uniting into one work, all his own ideas and thofe of 
others upon this delightful fubjeS. This work was be- 
gun in Lent and finifhed at Eajler, but he revifed and 
corrected it afterwards, making many alterations, and 
adding every thing which occurred to his mind previous 
to the publication. It was not till the year 1366, twen- 
ty years afterwards, that he lent it to the Bifhop of Ca- 
vaillon, to whom it was dedicated. 
. If all that I have faid of Petrarch in the courfe of this 
work, were to be collected into one point of view, it 
would be feen what very important facrifices he made to 
Solitude. But his mind and his heart were framed to 
enjoy the advantages it affords with a degree of delight 
fuperior to that in which any other perfon could have 
enjoyed them, and all this happinels he obtained from 
his difguft to a court and from his love of liberty. 

The love of liberty was alfo the caufe of Rouffeau's 
feeling fo violent' a difguft for Society, and in Solitude 
became the fource of all his pleafures. His letters to 
M. de Malherbe are as remarkable for the information 
they afford of the true genjus of the writer, as are his 
Confeflions, which have not been better underftood than 
his character. He writes in one of them, " I miitook 
44 for a great length of time the caufe of that invincible 
" difguft which I have always felt in the commerce of 
" the world. I attributed it to the mortification of not 
44 poffeffing that quick and ready talent neceffary to dif- 
44 cover in conversation the little knowledge which \ 
44 poffeffed ; and this beat back an idea that I did not 
44 occupy that ftation in the opinion of mankind which 
44 I conceived I merited. But after having fcribblcd a 
44 great quantity of paper, I was perfectly convinced, 
44 that even in faying ridiculous things I was in no dan- 
44 ger of being taken for a fool. When I perceived my- 
44 felf fought after by all the world, and honoured with 
4; much more consideration than even my own ridicu- 
44 lous vanity would have ventured to expe£t; and that, 

44 notwithstanding 
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< : notwithstanding this, I felt the fame difguft rather aug- 
li merited than diminiihed j I concluded that it mult arile 
w from fome other caufe, and that thefe were not the 
" kind of enjoyments for which I muft look... What then, 
" in fa6r., is the caufe of it ? It is no other than that in- 
*« vincible fpirit of liberty which nothing can overcome, 
« and in companion with which honour, fortune and 
« even fame itfelf are to me nothing. It is certain that 
6« this fpirit of liberty is engendered lefs by pride than 
t; by indolence • but this indolence is incredible ; it is 
« alarmed at every thing ; it renders the moll trifling 
« duties of civil life infupportable : to be obliged to 
« fpeak a word, to write a letter, or to pay a vifit, are 
k to me, from the moment the obligation arifes, the fe- 
« vereft punifhments. This is the reafon, why, although 
" the ordinal y commerce of men is odious to me, the 
« p ti s of private friendihip are fo dear to my heart; 
_" for in the indulgence of private friendfliips there are 
" no duties to perform ; we have only to follow the 
" feelings of the heart, and all is done. This is the rea- 
<■'• Ion alio why I have fa much dreaded, to accept of 
« favours ; for every acl of kindnels demands an ac- 
ts knowledgement ; and i feel that my heart is ungrate- 
** ful, only becaufe gratitude becomes a duty. The 
«* kind of happinefs, in fhort, which pleafes me belt, 
" does not confifl fo much in doing what I wifh, as in 
" avoiding that which is repugnant to my inclination. 
;i Atlive life affords no temptations to me ; I would a 
» hundred times rather do nothing at all, than that which 
" I diflike; and I have frequently thought, that I mould 
• J not have lived very unhappily even in the BafHle, 
" provided I was free from every other conftraint than 
« that of merely reiiding within its walls/' 

The advantages of a tranquil leifure were never felt 
with higher delight than by Roulfeau; thele enjoyments 
however are equally within the reach of every individu- 
al, ;i When vay tcrments/' fays this amiable philoso- 
pher, 
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pher, " oblige me to count the long and forrowful pro- 
grefs of the night, and the violence of my fever pre- 
vents me from enjoying one moment's fleep, I fre- 
quently forget my prefent condition in reflefcting on 
the various events of my life, and recollection, re- 
pentance, regret and pity divide thole attentions in 
which I bury, for a few moments, all my fufferings. 
What fituations do you conceive, Sir, I moll fre- 
quently and moil cheerfully recall to my mind in theie 
meditations ? Not the plcafures of my youth ; they 
were too few, too much blended with bitternefs, and are 
now too diftant from my thoughts ; but the pleafnres 
of my retirement, my folitary walks, the tranfient 
tho' delicious days which I have palled entirely with 
myfelf, with my good old houfekeeper, my faithful, 
well beloved dog, my old cat, the birds of the fields, 
and the beafts of the forefts, furrounded by all the 
charms of nature, and filled with their divine and in- 
comprehenfible Author. Repairing before it was 
light to my garden, to fee and contemplate the riling 
fun, when I difcovered the fymptoms of a line day, 
my firft prayer was, that neither mellages nor vilitors 
might arrive to difturb the charm. After having de- 
voted the morning to various cares which, as I could 
put them off till another time, I always attended to 
with pleafure, I haftened to my dinner that I might a- 
void unpleafant vilitors, and thereby procure a longer 
afternoon. Before one o'clock, even in the hotteft 
days of Summer, while the fun fhone in meridian 
fplendour, I walked forth with my faithful Achates, 
hurrying along, fearful left fome one might i'eize hold 
of me before I wa$ lecure in my efcape ; but when I 
had once turned a certain corner, and felt myfelf free 
from danger, with what palpitation of heart, with what 
lively joy I drew my breath, and exclaimed, " Now 
I am matter of my time for the remainder of the day !" 

" I then walked with tranquil fteps in fearch of fome 

44 wild 
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* l wild, fequeftered fpot in the foreft, fome defert place, 
" where no object, touched by the hands of men, an- 
** nounccd fervitude and domination ; fome afylum, in- 
" to which I might fancy that I alone had firft entered, 
" and where no impertinent intruder might interpofe 
" between nature and myiclf." 

Who would not willingly renounce the diflipations 
of the world for thefe calm enjoyments of the heart ! the 
fplendid flavery of focicty for this ineftimable liberty ; 
I am perfectly aware, that mankind in general are not in 
a fituation fo favourable to felf-enjoyment ; only let 
them try, however, the pure pleafurcs of the country, 
and they will find that one day of liberty, one hour of 
quiet, will effectually cure them of their anxiety for 
feafts, fliows, finer/, and all the noify rendezvous of fa- 
fhion and folly. 

Pope Clement die Sixth offered to Petrarch, befide 
the office of Apoftolic Secretary, many confiderable 
biihoprics. Petrarch conftantly refufed them. " You 
" will not accept of any thing that I offer to you!" faid 
the Holy Father. " Afk of me what you pi cafe." Two 
months afterwards Petrarch wrote to one of his friends, 
i; Every degree of elevation creates new iufpicions in 
" my mind, becaufe I perceive the misfortunes that at- 
" tend it. Would they but grant me that happy medi- 
" ocrity fo preferable "to gold, and which they have pro- 
" mifed mc, I mould accept the gift with gratitude and 
" cordiality; but if they only intend to invert me with 
" fome important employment, I mail refufe it. I will 
" fhake off the yoke ; for I had much rather live poor 
" than become a flave." 

An Englishman fomewhere afks, " Why are the iri- 
" habitants of the rich plains of Lombardy, where na- 
" ture pours her gifts in fuch profufion, lefs opulent 
" than thofe of the mountains of Swifferland ? Becaufe 
" freedom, whofe influence is more benign than fun- 
" mine and zephyrs, who covers the rugged rock with 

« foil, 
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" foil, drains the fickly fwamp, and cloaths the brown 
" heath in verdure ; who dreffes the labourer's face with 
" fmiles, and makes him behold his increafing family 
" with delight and exultation : freedom has abandoned 
" the fertile fields of Lombardy, and dwells among the 
" mountains of Swifferland." 

This is the warm enthufiafm of poetry; but it is lite- 
rally true at Uri, Schwitz, Undevald, Zug, Claris, and 
Appcnzel. For he who has more than his wants require 
is rich : and whoever is enabled to think, to fpe.ak and 
to employ himfelf as his inclination may direel, is free. 

Competency and Liberty, therefore, are the true 
fwceteners of life. The ftate of mind, fo rarely pofleiY- 
ed, in which we can fincerely fay, " / have enough? is 
the highefl attainment of philofophy. Happinefs confifts 
not in having too much, but fufficient. Kings and 
princes are unhappy, becaufe they always defire more 
than they poflefs, and arc continually flimulated to ac- 
complifh more than it is within their power to attain. 
The greatefl and the beft of kings are therefore not to 
blame, if they fometimes fay, " My fon, lam deaf to- 
" day on my left ear." 

Men are ordinarily inclined to appear much happier 
than in fa£t they are ; and they confider every thing 
which detracts from this appearance as a real misfortune. 
But if you are happy by any means whatfoever, conduct 
yourfelf fo that nobody mould know it except yourmoft 
intimate friends. Conceal all the feelings you poffefs ; 
hide all that you enjoy ; for envy is ever watchful to 
find its way into the bofbm of tranquillity, and will foon 
deftroy its ferenity. 

He who only wants little has always enough. " I am 
" contented," fays Petrarch, in a letter to his friends, 
the Cardinals Taleyrand and Bologna. " I defire nothing 
" more. I have placed limits to my defires. I enjoy 
" every thing that is neceffary to life. Cincinnatus, 
" Curius, Fabricius, Regulus, after having conquered 

" nations, 
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il nations, and led kings in triumph, were not fo rich 
" as I am. But I fhould always be poor, if I were to 
" open a door to my paffions. Luxury, ambition, a- 
.*« varice, know no bounds ; and defire is a fathom- 
44 lefs abyfs. I have cloaths to cover me ; victuals 
" to fupport me ; horfes to carry me ; lands to lie 
" down or walk upon while I am alive, and to receive 
44 my remains when dead. What more was any Roman 
44 Emperor poffeffed of ? My body is healthy ; and 
" the flefh fubdued by labour is lefs rebellious againft 
" the fpirit. I have books of every kind, which to me 
44 are an ineftimable treafure; they fill my foul with a 
44 voluptuous delight which is never tin&ured with re- 
" morfe. I have friends whom I confider more precious 
" than any thing I poffefs provided their counfels do 
44 not tend to deprive me of my liberty. I know of no 
44 other enemies than thofe which envy hasraifed againfl 
44 me. I defpife them from the bottom of my heart; 
44 and perhaps it would be unhappy for me if they were 
" not my enemies. I Mill reckon among my riches the 
" love and kind.iefs of all the good men that are upon 
44 earth, even thofe whom I have never feen, and per- 
44 haps never fhall fee." 

From this paffage we difcover that envy followed Pe- 
trarch into the retreats of Solitude. He frequently com- 
plains of it; but in this letter he treats it with propriety. 
He defpifes his envious enemies, and would be forry if 
he were without them. 

Solitude difcovers to mankind their real wants. — 
Where great fimplicity of manners prevails, men always 
poffefs fufficient for the enjoyment of life. If I neither 
lee nor know the things which you have or defire to pof- 
fefs, I cannot entertain even an idea of any good which 
they can poflibly produce. An old Country Curate re- 
ading upon a lofty mountain near the Lake of Thun, in 
the Canton of Bern, w T as one day prefented with a moor- 
cock. The good man was ignorant of the rarity he had 

E e received, 
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received, and confulted with his cook what he fhould do 
with it. The pallor and the cook agreed to bury it in 
the ground. Alas! were we all as ignorant of moor- 
cocks^ we fhould all be as happy as the Curate of the 
mountain near the lake of Thun. 

He who places limits to his real wants is more wife, 
more rich, and more contented than us all. The fyftem 
upon which he acls partakes of the noble fimplicity of 
his mind. He finds felicity in the mod obfeure life, in 
fituations at the greateii didance from the world. Truth 
and fimplicity are the only objects of his affe&ion ; he 
follows that philofophy which requires but little, has few 
wants, and leeks his higheft happinefs in a contented 
mind. 

Pope, when only twelve years of age, wrote an affect- 
ing and agreeable little Ode upon the fubject of Soli- 
tude, which comprehends the very effence of this philo- 
fophy. 

ODE on SOLITUDE. 

HAPPY the man whole wifh and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whofe herds with milk, whofe fields with bread, 

Whofe flocks fupply him with attire, 
Whofe trees in fummer yield him fhade, 

In winter, fire. 

Bleft, who can unconcern'dly find 

Hours, days and years Aide foft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Qjiiet by day. 

Sound fleep by night, ftudy and eafe 
Together mix'd, fweet recreation ! 
And innocence, which mod doespleafe, 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unfeen, unknown, 

Tims unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a (lone 

Tell where I lie. 

10 
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To thofe who love a calm and tranquil life, the fcenes 
of fenfuality become more Ample, peaceful, and lefs a- 
larming ; to the worldly-minded this field is full of bar- 
ren, dreary places j of noife and tumult ; vineyards and 
banqueting-houfes ; wanton dancings and infirmaries ; 
tombs upon which the rofes fade ; and dark (hades in 
which lovers meet. But to the mind of him who fliuns 
fuch brutal joys, fuch grofs voluptuoufnefs, the pleafures 
of fenfe are of a more elevated kind ; as loft as they are 
fublime ; as innocent as they are pure ; and as permanent 
as they are tranquil. 

The difguft which flows from opulence difappears in 
the fimplicity of rural life. The bofom learns to enjoy 
fenfations very difijrent from thofe it experienced in 
the world. The fentiments of the mind are rendered 
more free ; the feelings of the heart more pure; neither 
overpowered by profufion, nor blunted by fatiety. 

Petrarch one day inviting his friend the Cardinal Co- 
lonna to vifit his retirement at Vauclufe, wrote to him, 
" If you prefer the tranquillity of the country to the tu- 
" mults of the town, come here and enjoy yourfclf : do 
" not be alarmed at the fimplicity of my table, or the 
' ; hardnefs of my beds. Kings themfelves are fometimes 
16 difguked with luxury, and enjoy the pleafures of a 
" more frugal repaft. They are pleafed by the change 
" of fcene; and occafional interruption does not ren~ 
« dcr their pleafures lefs lively. But if you wiih only 
" to enjoy your accukomed luxury, what is to prevent 
f; your bringing with you the mok exquiOte viands, the 
" wines of Vefuvius, diflies of filver, and every thing 
" that can delight the fenfes ! Leave the rek to me. I 
" promile to provide you with a bed of the -fine ft turf, a 
" cooling fhadc, a concert of nightingales,* figs, raifins, 
44 water drawn from the frefhek Iprings, and, in fliort, 
<; every thing that the hand of nature prefents to true 
ct pleafure." 

Who 
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Who would not, alas ! willingly renounce thofe things 
which only produce difquietude in the mind, for thole 
which render it contented ? The art of occafionally di- 
verting the imagination, tafte, and paffions, affords new 
and unknown enjoyments to the mind, and confers 
pleafure without pain, and luxury without repentance. 
The fenfes, deadened by fatiety, revive to new enjoy- 
ments. The lively twitter of the groves and the mur- 
mur oT the brooks yield a more delicious pleafure to the car 
than the mufic of the opera, or the compofitions of the 
ableft mafiers. The eye repofes more agreeably on the 
concave firmament, on an expanle of waters, on moun- 
tains covered with rocks, than it does at balls, affemblics 
and petits foupers. The mind enjoys in Solitude objefts 
which were before infupportable ; and, reclining on the 
bofom of fimplicity, eafily renounces every vain delight. 
Petrarch wrote from Vauclufe to one of his friends, *' I 
« have made war againft my corporeal powers, for I 
" find they are my enemies. My eyes, which have oc- 
" caiioned me to commit fo many follies, are now con- 
« fined to the view of a fingle woman, old, black, and 
« fun-burnt. If Helen and Lucretia had poffeifed fuch 
" a face, Troy would never have been reduced to afhes, 
" nor Tarquin driven from the empire of the world. 
« But, to compenfate thefe defedts, fhe is faithful, fub- 
" miffive and induftrious. She paffes whole days in the 
" fields ; and her ihrivelled fkin defies the burning fun, 
« even in the hotteft dog-days. My ward-robe ftill 
" contains fine clothes, but I never wear them ; and 
" you would take me for a common labourer or a fim- 
« pie fhepherd ; I who was formerly fo anxious- about 
. « my drefs. But the reafons which then prevailed no 
" longer exifl ; the fetters by which I was enflaved are 
" broken ; the eyes which I was anxious to pleafe are 
" fhut ; and if they were ftill open, they would not per- 
" haps now be able to maintain the fame empire over 
« my heart." 

Solitude, 
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Solitude, by dripping worldly objects of that falfe 
fplcndour with which the imagination arrays them, de- 
ftroys the vain ambition of the mind. Accuftomed to 
rural pleafure, and indifferent to every other, a wife 
man no longer feels power and dignitic* worthy of his 
defires. A Roman was overwhelmed with tears by 
being obliged to accept the Confulfhip, becaule it would 
for one year deprive him of the pleafure of cultivating 
his fields. Cincinnatus, who was called from the plough 
to the command of the army of the empire, defeated the 
enemy, pofleffed himfelf of the provinces, made his 
triumphal entry into Rome, and at the expiration of fix- 
teen days returned to his plough. 

To be the inmate of an humble cottage or the owner 
of a fpacious manfion, to have every thing Ilimptuoufly 
provided, or to be obliged to earn the means of fubfiit- 
ence, are not held in equal eftimation by mankind : But 
let the man who has experienced both the one and the 
other of thefe fituations be afked, under which of them 
he has pafl'ed the moil contented life ? Who can recount 
the greater number of cares and inquietudes which are 
felt in the palace than under the roof of the iimple cotta- 
ger ? who can deny that, in the former, difcontent poi- 
fons every enjoyment, and makes eafe and fuperfluity a 
dilguifed mifery ? The Princes of Germany cannot di- 
geft all the poiibn which their cooks prepare, fo well as 
a peafant upon the heaths of Limbourg digclts his buck- 
wheat pie ; and thofe who may differ from me in this 
opinion, will be forced to acknowledge, that there is 
great truth in the reply which a pretty French country 
girl made to a young and amiable nobleman who folicit- 
ed her to abandon her lolitary, rural fituation and retire 
with him to Paris : " Ah ! Monfieur le Marquis, the far- 
" ther we remove from ourfelves, the greater is our 
" uiitance from happinefs." 

A fingle paflion which we are neither inclined nor a- 
ble to fatisfy, frequently embitters our lives. There are 

moments 
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moments in which the mind is difcontented with itlelf, 
tired of its exiftence, difguited with every thing, incapa- 
ble of relifhing either Solitude or Diffipation, loft to all 
repofe, and alienated from every pleafure. . Time under 
fuch a Situation, although unemployed, appears horribly 
tedious; an impenetrable chaos of Sentiment and ideas 
prevails; the prefent affords no enjoyment; and we 
Wait with impatience for the future. The mind, in truth, 
wants the true fait of life; and without that, exiftence is 
in lipid. 

But where is this precious Salt to be found? Is it in 
the paflion of love ? Love, without doubt, frequently 
preferves life, and fometim.es gives it new vigour and a- 
nimatipn ; but a paflion which undermines and confurnes 
us, can neither afford permanency nor tranquillity. The 
love capable of raifing itfelf to the ftrength and power 
of bsing permanent, niuft defcend into a fifceere friend- 
ship, or it will deftroy itfelf or its object, by adding fewel 
to a fubtil flame, winch will reduce the lover and be- 
loved to a heap of cinders. The fait of life, there- 
fore, mufl be extracted from a paflion which does 
not require the aid of another to fupport it ; which 
is capable of feeding itfelf; which acquires new force 
the longer it continues ; and which, free and independ- 
ent, raiies the foul fuperior to every thing that furrounds. 
it. 

Solitude and limited defires afford a true happinefs to 
the ftatefman who is cafhiered from his office or exiled 
from the Mate, livery great Minifter does not, indeed, 
retire from his employments, like Neckar, through the 
portals of everlafting fame. But every one without dis- 
tinction ought to raiSe their grateful hands to Heaven, 
on finding themSelves fuddenly conveyed fr,om the trou- 
bled ocean of public life to the calm repofe of their na- 
tive fields, to the pa floral rare of their flocks and herds, 
under the fhade ol thofe trees which their anceftors 
planted. In France, however, if the Minifler incurs the 

difpleafurc 
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Bifpleafure of his Sovereign, he is ordered to retire ; 
that is, to retire to die eftate which he has embellifhed 
find made a molt agreeable retreat. But alas ! this de- 
lightful retreat is to him a place of exile ; the fituation 
becomes intolerable ; lie no longer talles its beauties 
with pleafure ; and fleep flies from his eyes, fmce he is 
110 longer his own matter. The leifure he poffeffes 
renders him an impatient hypochondriac, whole mind 
turns with averfion from every objeel, and whole ill- 
humour tinctures every thing he fees. The difgrace of a 
Minifter in France is frequently fatal to his political ex- 
istence;* but this is not the cafe in England ; there they 
felicitate the Minifter on his retirement, as a man juft re- 
covered from a dangerous diftemper. He ftill maintains 
many more and better friends than he before poffefled ; 
for thefc are attached to him by fincere ellcem, while 
the former were attached to him only by their interefts. 
May the great Governor of the Univerfe recompenfe 
Britons for the examples they have given to us of men 
fufhcientlv bold and independent to wei *h every tranl- 
action in the fcales of reafon, and to guide themfeives by 
the intrinhc and real merit of each cafe ! For, notwith- 
standing the rafiinefs with which many Englifhmen have 
revolted againiE the Supreme Being, notwithstanding the 
laugh a.-'d mockery with which they have fo frequently 
infulted virtue, good-manners and decorum, there are 
many more among them who, efpecially at an advanced 
period of their lives, perfectly underftand the art of liv r 
ing by themfeives ; who in their tranquil and delightful 
villas think much more nobly, and live with more free- 
dom 

* " It i : to this end," fays one of our writers, (i that dilgraces 
<( of ahnoll every kind conduct men The credit, authority and 
*• confideration which they before enjoyed, are like thofe tran- 
«' fient fires which fhine during the night ; and being fuddenly 
*' extinguiihed, only render the darknefs and Solitude, in which 
" the' traveller is involved, more vifible." 
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dom and dignity, than any ignorant or prefumptive peer 
of Parliament poffeffes. 

It is raid, that of twenty Miniftcrs who receive the 
public thanks, or are forced by age to refign themfelvcs 
to retirement, there are always twelve or fifteen who 
finifh their career by becoming Gardeners and Country 
Gentlemen. So much the better for thefe Ex-Minifters ; 
for they, like* the excellent Chancellor De la Roche at 
Spire, certainly poflefs much more content with the /ho- 
vel and the rake, than they enjoyed in the molt prof- 
perous hours of their adminiitration. 

Sentiments like thefe furnifh, it is faid, an excellent 
theme to thofe who, ignorant of the manners of the 
world, and unacquainted with men, are fond of moraliz- 
ing, and of extolling a contempt of human greatnefs. 
Rural innocence and amufement, the pure and fimple 
pleafures of nature, and the enjoyment of a calm con- 
tent fo arduoufly acquired, very leldom form, it is con- 
tended, any portion of thofe boafted advantages which 
this Solitude is faid to poffefs. It is added alio, that a 
Minifter in office, though furrounded by endlefs difficul- 
ties, fubject to inceffant torment, obliged to rack his 
brains, and to employ every art and cunning to attain 
his ends, begins by his fuccefs to feel, that he has attain- 
ed, what until this period he had never before poffeffed, 
the character of Mailer and Sovereign ; that he is then 
enabled to create and to defrroy, to plant and to root 
up, to make alterations when and where he pleafes; that 
he may pull down a vineyard and ere£i an Englifh grove 
on its fcite ; make hills where hills were never feen be- 
fore ; level eminences with the ground; compel the 
flream to flow as his inclination (hall direct; force woods 
and fhrubberies to grow where he pleafes; graft or lop 
as it mall flrike his idea; open views and fhut out boun- 
daries; conftru6t ruins where ruins never happened; e- 
re£t temples of which he alone is the high-prieft ; and 
build hermitages where he may feclude him/elf at plea- 

fure : 
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fure ; that all this is not a reward for the reftraints he 
formerly experienced, but a natural inclination, fince 
now he may give orders without being himfelf obliged 
to obey; for a minifter mull be, from the habits of his 
life, fond of command and fovereignty to the end of his 
days, whether he continues at the head of an extenfive 
empire, or directs the management of a poultry-yard. 

To maintain that it is neceffary to renounce the natu- 
ral paffions of the human mind in order to enjoy the 
advantages of Solitude, would, without doubt, not only 
be moralizing very awkwardly, but difcover a great ig- 
norance of the world, and of the nature of man. That 
which is planted in the breaft of man mufl there remain. 
If therefore a minifter be not fatiated with the exercife 
of power and authority, if in his retirement he ftill re- 
tain the weaknefs to wifh for command, let him require 
obedience from his chickens whenever he pleafes, pro- 
vided fuch a gratification is effential to his happinefs, 
and tends to fupprefs the defire of again expofing him- 
ielf to thofe tempelts and fhipwrecks which he can only 
avoid in the fafe harbour of rural life.* An ex-minifter 
mufl; fooner or later learn to defpife the appearances of 
human grandeur ; for in his retirement he will perceive 
that true greatnefs frequently begins at that period of, life 
which ftatefrnen are apt to confider as a dreary void ; 
he will difcover that the regret of being no longer able 
to do more good, is only ambition in difguife ; and feel 
that the inhabitants of the country, in cultivating their 
cabbages and afparagus, are a hundred times happier 
than the greateft minifter. 

Under 

* " Marshal de Boufflers has retired to cultivate his fields," 
feid Madame de Maintenon : " lam of opinion that this Cin- 
** cinnatns would not be forry to be fetched from his plow. At 
<« his departure he charged us all to think of him, if any thing 
" was wanted during his abfence, which may perhaps continue 
" fifteen days." 

Ff 
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Under fuch circumftances it is only neceffary to be 
contented with one's felf, to forget the fuperfluities of 
life, and to render the little we poTfefs as palatable as pof- 
fible. The firft year which Petrarch paffed at Vauclufe, 
he was almoft always alone, had no other company than 
his dog, no other fervant than a neighbouring hfherman, 
who ferved him with every thing he wanted. The do- 
meftics who attended him at Avignon, not being able to 
accuftom themfelves to this manner of living, quitted 
his fervice. Befide, he was badly lodged, having only 
one poor cottage for his refidenee, which he afterwards 
rebuilt without 'any art, merely to render it tenantable, 
and even the traces of which no longer remain. Ilk 
fare was coarfe and frugal ; nothing that flatters the 
fenfes was to be feen there. His beft friends, therefore, 
called upon him very feldom, and when they came, their 
vifits were very fhort ; others only vifited him from the 
fame charitable feelings' which lead men to the chamber 
of the fick, or the dungeon of the prifoner. He wrote 
to his friend Philip de Carrabold, Bifhop of Cavaillon^ 
who was then at Naples, " Let others run after riches 
" and honours ; let them be Princes and Kings ; I mail 
" never attempt to impede their career. I am content- 
" ed with the humble character of Poet. And why, my 
" good bifhop, will you continually wander from place 
" to place merely to difcover the road to preferment ? 
" You know the fnares which are laid in the Courts of 
" Princes, the anxieties which corrode the heart, and 
" the rifques which are run, and the florms to which 
" life is expofed there. Return, therefore, to your dio- 
" cefe, return to tranquillity and repofe. You may do 
" this with honour, while fortune fmiles upon you.- — 
" You will there find every thing you can defire. Leave 
" fuperfluity to the avaricious. The rooms, although 
" not decorated with tapeflry, are commodioufly fur- 
's nilhed. If our table is not fumptuous, yet we have fome- 
" thing at leaft tofatisfy hunger. Our beds are hot cover- 

" ed 
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-ct ed with gold and purple, but we do not fleep in them 
w with lefs comfort. The hour of death approaches, 
** and warns me to renounce all the extravagant vanities 
" of life. To cultivate my gardens is now the only 
" pleafure I purfue. I plant fruit-trees, in hope that 
* c while I am fifhing on my rocks, they will cover me 
" with their made. But my trees are old, and require to 
li be replaced ; I mufl therefore rcqueft that you will 
" defire your attendants to bring me fome plants of the 
< 4 peach and pear tree from Naples. The enjoyments 
" of my old age are put chafed by labour; and I live in 
*'. expectation of future pleafures, which I intend to par- 
* 6 ticipate with you alone : this is what the Hermit on the 
** banks of the Sergue writes to you from the middle of 
" theforeft." 

Solitude, however, will not procure us all thefe advan- 
tages, unlefs we renounce the mania of refining upon 
happinefs. By endeavouring to make things better than 
they are, we forget all that is- good. He who always 
views things on the favourable fide, who wifhes that all 
things which are wrong, and which ought to remain 
wrong, were made right, voluntarily furrenders a large 
portion of his pleafures ; for without fo great a number 
of wrong-heads in the world, life would not be fo enter- 
taining as it is. 

To live happily, it is an excellent maxim to take things 
juft as they are ; or to admit, with a celebrated German 
philofopher, as the foundation of all morality, that it is 
our duty to do as much good as poflible, and to be con- 
tented with every thing as we find it. This fpecies of 
morality is certainly founded in toleration and good 
nature ; but it is apt to degenerate too eafily into a loof- 
er kind of philofophy,* which produces nothing good in 

/ daring 

* " Let the world go as k plerifes," fays an ingenious wri- 
ter; " to do one's duty tolerably well, and fpeak always in 
" praife of the good Prior, is im\ anient maxim of the monks ; 
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daring minds, and does not render die people free. It is 
true, however, that there is no character in the world lb 
unhappy as he who is continually finding fault with every 
thing he fees. 

My barber at. Hanover, while he was preparing to 
fliave me, exclaimed with a deep figh, " It is terribly 
hot to-day." " You place Heaven," laid I to him, " in 
" great difficulties; for thefe nine months laft paft you 
" have regularly told me every other day, It is terribly 
" .cold to-day." Cannot the Almighty, then, any longer 
govern the Univerfe without thefe gentlemen-barbers 
finding fomething to be difcontented with ? " Is it not," 
I afked him, " much better to take the feafons as they 
" change, and receive with equal gratitude from the 
" hands of God the winter's cold and the fummer's 
" warmth ?" — " Oh ! certainly," replied the barber. 

I may therefore with certainty maintain, that compe- 
tency and content are, in general, highly beneficial to 
mankind ; and that under many circumftances Solitude 
favours both the one and the other. 

One of the advantages we ftill owe to Solitude is, that 
it enables us by habit to relinquifh the fociety of men. 
For as it is impofJible always to procure agreeable and in- 
terefting company, we foon lofe the defire to attain it, 
and confole ourfelves with the idea, that it is comparably 
more eafy to drive away langourand difcontent in retire- 
ment than in the world : befide, as it very rarely happens 
that on quitting a public affemby we enter with great 
good-humour into the examination of ourfelves, this 
ought ftill to be another reafon to induce us the more 
eafily to renounce it. The lefs, therefore, we form con- 
nections with other men, the more we are qualified for an 
intercourfe with ourfelves, independent of all acquain- 
tance with the world. 

It 

" but it may lead the difcipline of convents into aftate of medi- 
'■ ocrity, relaxation, and contempt. " 
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It is frequently difficult to find an amiable and fenfible 
character with whom we may form a connection, and to 
whom we can freely communicate oar thoughts, ourplea- 
fures, and our pains. In this cafe nothing but employ- 
ment and activity can divert our minds. . The idle and 
unemployed not being able to drive away laffitude and 
difcontent by yawning, expect that relief from the com- 
ing on of time, which the induftrious enjoy every mo- 
ment of their lives. The coldnefs of indolence freezes 
all the functions of the heart; and the dread of labour 
poifons every pleafure : but the man who ferioufly a- 
dopts fome ufeful courfe of life, who immediately exe- 
cutes whatever his ftation calls upon him to perform, al- 
ways enjoys a contented mind. To him the day appears 
too fliort, the night too long. Vexation and difquietude 
vanifh from the bread of him who never leaves for the 
performance of to-morrow that which may be done to- 
day, and who makes himfelf mailer of the'prefent mo- 
ment, and does not indifcrectly rely upon an uncertain 
futurity. 

Afituation in a fmall village, or a country retirement, 
is bert fuited to this ipecies of employment. The great 
world is a fcene of agitation from morning to night, al- 
though, ftrictly fpeaking, nothing is done during the day. 
In a fmall village, or more fequeftered fituation, the 
mind has time to think ; we view every object with more 
intereft, and difcharge every duty with higher pleafure. 
We do not read as the world reads, merely to fay that we 
have read, but to enjoy and benefit by the good which 
our reading affords. Every thing we read in filence, in 
tranquillity, finks deep into the mind, unites itfelf more 
clofely with our thoughts, and operates more forcibly on 
the heart. A judicious ufe of time in fuch a fituation 
foon leflens our inclination to fociety, and, at length, we 
efteemourfelves completely happy in finding it totally 
extinguished. 

For 
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For this reafon, the filcnce of the country proves fre- 
quently, to the female mina\ the fchool of true philofo- 
phy. In England, where the face of Nature is fo beau- 
tiful, and where the inhabitants are hourly adding new 
embellifhmentsto her charms, rural life poflefles in itfelf 
inexpreffible delights .: but among that active people, the 
love of Solitude is perhaps, in general, much ftronger in 
women than in men. The nobleman who employs the 
day in riding over his eftate, or in following the hounds, 
does not enjoy the Solitude of rural life with the fame 
pleafure as his lady, who employs her time in needle-work, 
or in reading in her romantic pleafure-grounds fome in- 
ftru&ive or affecting work. In England, where ideas 
flow Jo rapidly, where, in general, the people love fo 
much to think, the calm of retirement becomes more va- 
luable, and the enjoyments of the mind more interesting. 
The learning which has at prefent fo confiderably in- 
creafed among the ladies of Germany, certainly owes its 
origin to rural life ; for among thofe who pal's much of 
their time in the country, who lead a life of retirement, 
and read only for their improvement, we find in general 
incomparably more true wit and fentiment than among 
the beaux efprits of the metropolis. 

How would thofe who occafionally refidein the coun- 
try abridge the time of their refidence in town, if they 
weighed and felt the advantages of a rural fi'tuation ! The 
frivolous enjoyments of the metropolis would then vex 
and difguft their minds ; they would foon be difcontent- 
ed to fee men employ time with fo little improvement to 
themfelves ; in running inceflantly after every thing that 
is ftrange, devoting, their whole lives to drefs, gaming, 
paying vifits, without ever refigning themfelves to thofe 
fublime reflections which elevate- and enoble the heart. 
Poffefled of goodnefs, liberality, and fimplicity, a coun- 
try life, after having lived in the town, affords fo many 
opportunities of being happy, that it is impoflible to be 

languid 
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languid or difcontented, provided we are neither negli- 
gent, idle, fick, nor in love. 

How fweet, how confoling it is in the tranquillity of 
retirement to call to remembrance our abfent friends ! 
Ah, this remembrance alone makes us tafte again in So- 
litude all the plealures we have enjoyed in their fociety. 
— " You are far removed, but I am notwithllanding al- 
ways near to you. There is the place w r here you uf'ed to 
fit. I have the identical chair (till by me. You gave 
me that pifture ; that charming tranquil landfcapc. With 
what foft effufion, with what a natural overflow of feel- 
ing and fentiment we enjoyed the view of that engraving, 
upon thofe lively images of a happy tranquillity ! Is it 
poflible to be unhappy, we may exclaim, when we ne- 
ver live with higher joy, with greater activity, never feel 
the plealures of hope and expectation with more refined 
delight than when we are only one day's journey from 
each other !" — By the aid of thefe light artifices of ima- 
gination, thefe flattering illufions, which Solitude fug- 
gefts, two friends, feparated by the greater!; diftance, may 
live in continual intercourfe with each other, even when 
feparated by oceans ; when each no longer liftens to the 
voice or diftinguifhes the approaching fteps of the ob- 
ject he loves. 

Friends whom deftiny has feparated from each other, 
do not any where feel their fentiments fo noble and re- 
fined as in thofe places where nothing interrupt this foft 
intercourfe, and where the pleafures of the world can- 
not interpofe between their hearts. Mutual ill-humour, 
thofe mortifications which a commerce with the world 
daily inflicts, and a number of little accidents, may 
fbmetirhes leffen the delight which the company of the 
deareft friend would otherwife afford. In thefe unhap- 
py moments the mind is only influenced by the tempo- 
rary feelings of the heart, and never once recurs to thofe 
friendly intercourfes which once prevailed when engag- 
ed in the molt important affairs, and to which it will 

Coon 
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foon again return forever. He who until this time had 
attracted my love,, now repels it by ill-humour; and 
how many agreeable fentiments, how many of the moll 
delightful pleafures of my life would be loll, if I were 
always to forget the pall in the prefent, and to anfwer 
his peevifhnefs by my ill-humour ! A fhort vexation, 
and that little fub-acid humour which will fometimes arife, 
only obfeures for an inftant the flattering image under 
which my friend is accuftomed to appear before me, 
whofe prefence always raifes fuch delightful fenfations in 
my heart, diffufes felicity and pleafure over my life, 
charms every vexation from my breaft, banifhes my ill- 
humour, and who, until the prefent moment, has ever 
concealed his ill -humour from my view. This mud be, 
without doubt, the privilege of intimacy. But friends 
ought not to wreak their difco'ntents on each other ; 
friends who have heretofore fhared together in all the 
misfortunes of life, who have mutually fuffered for, and 
endeavoured to relieve, the feelings of each other's 
breaft. Friendfhip xlemands fincerity, but ihe alio in 
common benevolence demands a mutual indulgence and 
accommodation ; and requires that mildnefs mould be 
oppofed to anger, and patience to ill-humour. Thisj 
however, can never happen where each indulges the 
afperities of his temper, and, croffed by the embarraff- 
mentsoflife, becomes peevifh, forgets every attention 
and civility himfelf, and complains that they are not ob- 
ferved to him. But how quickly do all thefe inconve- 
niencies difappear in Solitude ! Solitude fanftifies the 
memory of thofe we love, and cancels all recolleQion 
but that which contributes to the enjoyments of Friend- 
fhip ! Conitancy, fecurity, confidence, there appear a- 
gain in all their brightnefs, and reaffume their empire in 
the heart. Every pulfe of the foul beats in perfect 
harmony : I liflen with pleafure to my friend, he attends 
to me in return ; although diftant, he i.s always near 
me ; I communicate to him all my thoughts and all my 

fenfations. 
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fenfations. I preferve, as facred to our friendfhip, all 
the flowers that he {trews over the thorny path of my 
life ; and all thofe which I can perceive I gather for 
him. 

Solitude not only refines the enjoyments of friendfhip, 
but places us in a fituation to gain friends whom neither 
time nor accident can take away, from whom nothing can 
alienate our fouls, and to whofe arms we never fly in 
vain. 

The friends of Petrarch fometimes wrote to him, apo- 
logizing for not having been to fee him. " It is impof- 
fible to live with you," fay they ; " the life which you 
44 lead at Vauclule is repugnant to human nature. In 
«' winter you fit, like an owl, with your face over the 
44 fire ; in the fummeryou are inceflantly running about 
" the fields : feldom does one find you ieated under the 
44 made of a tree." Petrarch fmiled at thefe reprefenta- 
" tions : " Thefe people," faid he, " confider the plea- 
" fures of the world as their fupreme good ; and conceive 
« that one ought not to renounce them. I poffels a 
« number of friends whofe fociety is extremely agreea- 
« ble to me. They are of all countries, and of all ages; 
« they are diftinguifhed in war, in politics, and in the 
" fciences. It is very eafy to acquire them ; they are 
M always at my fervice : I call for their company, and 
44 fend them away whenever I pleafe ; they are never 
44 troublefome, and immediately anfwer all my queftions. 
44 Some relate to me the events of ages part ; others re- 
" veal the fecrets of nature : thefe teach me how to live 
'• with happinefs ; and thofe how to die in quiet : thefe 
« drive away every care by the enjoyment they afford 
" me, and increafe my gaiety by the livelinefs of their 
44 wit ; while there are others who harden my heart a- 
" gainft fufferings, teach me to reflrain my defires, and 
" to depend only on myfelf. In one word, they open 
44 tome an avenue to all the arts, to all the fciences, and 
44 upon their information I fafely rely. In return for 
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" thefe great fervices, they only require of me a cham- 
" ber in one corner of my fmall manfion, where they 
« may repofe in peace. In fhort, I carry them with me 
" into the fields, with the tranquillity of which they are 
" much better pleafed than the tumults of the town." 

Love ! the mod precious gift of heaven, that happy 
fenfibility from which arifes every emotion of the heart, 
appears to merit a diftinguifhed rank among the advan- 
tages of Solitude, provided we manage this powerful 
paffion in fuch a manner that it may contribute to our 
happinefs. 

Love affociates itfelf willingly with the afpect of 
beautiful nature. The fentiments excited by the view 
of a pleafing profpeft.infpire the tender heart with love, 
and in a higher degree than any other agreeable emotion 
of the mind. The female bofom becomes more fufcep- 
tible under the filent {hades, upon the fummit of a lofty 
mountain, or, more efpecially, during the ftillnefs of a 
fine night ; and as a violent emotion always operates 
more forcibly upon the weakeft parts, enthufiafm, looner 
or later, draws afide and fubjugates the heart. 

Women mod certainly feel with more exquifite fenfi- 
bility than men the pure and tranquil plcafures of rural 
life. They enjoy in a much higher degree the beauties 
of a lonely walk, the frefhnefs of a fhady foreft ; and 
their minds admire with higher extacy the charms and 
grandeur of nature. There are many bofoms apparent- 
ly infenfible in the atmofphere of a metropolis, which 
would, perhaps, open themfclves with rapture in the 
country. This is the reafon why the return of Spring 
fills every tender bread with Love. " What can more 
" refemble Love," faid a celebrated German Philofo- 
pher, " than the feeling with which my foul is infpired 
" at the fight of this magnificent valley thus illumined 
" by the letting fun !" 

Rouffeau felt an inexpreflible pleafure on viewing 
the early bloffoms of the Jpring : the arrival of that fea- 

fon 
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fon gave new life to his mind. The tender inclinations 
of his foul increafed at the fight of a rich carpet of ver- 
dure ; the charms of his miftrefs and the beauties of the 
fpring were in his eyes the fame thing. His oppreffed 
heart was relieved by an extenfive and pleating profpeel ; 
and his refpiration was much eafier while he indulged 
himfelf among the flowers of the garde nor the fruits of 
the orchard. / 

Lovers are beft pleafed with retired fituations ; they 
feek the quietude of folitary places to refign themfelves 
to the contemplation of the only object for whom they 
wifh to live. Of what importance are all the tranfac- 
tions of cities to them, or any thing indeed that does 
not breathe or infpire the paflion of love ? Obfcure 
chambers, black forefts of firs, or lonely lakes, where 
they may indulge their favourite reflections, are the only 
confidants of their fouls. Fore ft s filled with gloomy 
iliades, and echoing to the tremendous eagle's cry, are 
the fame to their minds as the livelier!: champaign coun- 
try, where a lovely fhepherdefs may be feen offering 
her loitering bofovn to the infant (lie is nurfing, while at 
her fide her well-beloved partner fits, dividing with her 
his morfel of hard black bread, a hundred times more 
happy than all the fops of the town. A man of ferife, 
when in love, feels in a higher degree all that is elevated, 
pleafant, and affecting in nature. Nothing in the wold 
creates a finer fenfibility, even when the mind is defti- 
tute of it by nature, than love. 

The fofteft images of love fpring up anew in Solitude. 
Ah ! how indelible are the impreffions made by the firfl 
blufh of love, the firft preffure o* the hand, the firfl 
feelings of anger againft the impertinent intruder who 
fhall interrupt the tender intercourfe ! It has been fre- 
quently conceived, that time extinguifhes the flame which 
love has once lighted in our breafts ; but love has a- 
gents in the foul that lie long concealed, who wait only 
for a proper moment to difplay their power. It is the 

fame 
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fame with the whole courfe of youthful feelings and 
efpecially with every remembrance of our firft affe&ion ; 
delicious recollection ! which we love fo fondly to trace 
back in our minds. 

The impreffion is indelible, the bofom forever re- 
tains a fenfe of that higheft extacy of love, which a con- 
noiffeur has faid, with as much truth as energy, proclaims 
for the firft time that happy difcovery, that fortunate 
moment, when two lovers perceive their mutual fond- 
nefs.* 

A mind fond of reflecting in retirement on the paffion 
of love, and which has experienced its pleafures, feels 
again in thefe ever-recurring thoughts the raoft delici- 
ous enjoyments. Herder fays, " he does not know 
" who the people in Afia were, whofe mythology thus 
" divided the epochs of the moft remote antiquity : 
" That men, once more become celeftial fpirits, were 
" immediately beloved during a thoufand years, firft by 
" looks, then by a kifs, afterwards by alliance." This 
was the noble and fublime paflion which Wieland felt 
during the warmeft moments of his youth for a lady of 
Zurich, handfome, amiable and fenfible ; for that great 
genius well knew that the myftery of love begins in the 
firft figh, and expires, in a certain degree, with the firft 
kifs. I therefore one day afked this young lady when 
Wieland had kifled her for the firft time. " Wieland," 
replied the lovely girl, " kiffed my hand for the firft 
" time four years after our acquaintance commenced." 

But the minds of young perfons who live in retire- 
ment, do not, like Wieland, feize on the myftic refine- 
ments of love. Likening attentively to all thofe fenti- 

rnents 

* No perfon has defcribed the recollection of that precious mo- 
ment with (o much harmony, fweetnefs, tendernefs, and fenti- 
ment, as Roufleau. " Precious moments, fo much regretted ! 
" Oh ! begin again your delightful courfe ; flow on with longer 
" duration in my remembrance, if it be poifible, than you did in 
** reality in your fugitive fucceflion " 
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meats which the pafiions infpirc, lefs familiar with their 
attractions, their minds feldom taken off by other ideas, 
they feel at a much earlier a£e, in the tranquillity of So- 
litude, that irrefiftible impulfe to the union of the fexes 
which nature infpires. A lady of my acquaintance who 
lived upon the banks of the lake of Geneva in filent So- 
litude, and feparated from all connection with the world, 
had three daughters, brunes piquantes, all of them ex- 
tremely beautiful in their perfons, and equally amiable 
in their manners. When the eldeft was about fourteen 
years of age, and the youngeir. was about nine, they were 
prefented with a tame bird, which hopped and flew about 
their chamber the whole day. The young ladies requir- 
ed no other amufement, fought no other employment, 
except that of placing themfelves on their knees, and 
with unwearied delight offering their lovely little favou- 
rite a piece of bfcuit from their fingers for hours toge- 
ther, in order to lure him to their bofoms. The bird, 
however, the moment he had got the bifcuit, with cun- 
ning coynefs difappointed their expectations, and hopped 
aw T ay. The bird died. A year after this event the 
youngefl of the three fillers faid to her mother, 41 Oh, 
(he dear little bird, mamma ! if we could but procure 
fuch another !" — " No," replied the eldeft: filter, " what 
4; I mould like better than any thing in the world, is a 
* ; little dog. We may at leaft be able to touch, to hug, 
« ; to take a little dog upon one's knees; but a bird is 
i; good for nothing : he perches a little while on your 
" finger, ilics away, and there is no catching him again. 
" But with a little dog, O what felicity !" 

I mail never forget the poor religieufe in whofe a- 
partment I found a breeding-cage of canary-birds ; nor 
forgive myfclf for having burlt into a fit of laughter at 
the light of this aviary. Alas ! it was the fuggettion of 
nature, and who can refill: what nature fuggelts ? This 
myftic wandering of religious minds, this celefiial epi- 
lepfy of love, this premature fruit of Solitude, is only 

the 
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the fond application of one natural inclination raifed fu- 
perior to all the others. 

Abfence and tranquillity appear fo favourable to the 
paflion of love, that lovers frequently chufe to quit the 
beloved object, and to reflect in Solitude on her charms. 
Who does not recollect to have read in the Confeflions 
of Rouffeau the ftory related by Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, of the man who quitted the company of his 
mifirefs only that he might have the pleafure of writing 
to her ! Rouffeau told Madame de Luxembourg that he 
wifhed he had been that man ; and he was right. In 
fact, who has ever loved, and does not know, that there 
are times when the pen expreffes the feelings of the heart 
infinitely better than the voice with its referable organ 
of fpeech, which is nothing, and expreffes nothing ? 
Who is ever more eloquent than lovers in thole mo- 
ments of extacy when they gaze on each other and are 
filent ? 

Lovers not only feel higher extacies, but exprefs their 
fentiments with greater happinefs, in Solitude than in any 
other fituation. What fafhionable lover has ever paint- 
ed his paflion for an imperious mifirefs with the lame fe- 
licity as the chorifter of a village in Hanover for a young 
and beautiful country girl ? On her death, the chorifter 
raifed in the cemetery of the cathedral a fepulchral flone 
to her memory, and carving in an artlefs manner the fi- 
gure of a rofe on its front, inferibed thefe words under- 
neath : " C'ef ainfi quelle fit" 

It was under the rocks of Vauclufe, or in defarts flill 
more folitary, that Petrarch compofed his fincft fonnets, 
deploring the abfence, or complaining of the cruelty, of 
his beloved Laura. In the opinion of the Italians, Pe- 
trarch wrote better upon the fubjett of love than all the 
other poets in the world before or fince his time, whether 
in the Greek, Latin, or Tufcan languages. " Ah! that 
<; pure and tender language of the heart !" fay they ; 
« nobodv poffeffed any knowledge of it but Petrarch, 

" who 
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" who added to the three Graces a fourth, viz. the Grace 
" of delicacy." 

But in lonely fituations, in old romantic caftles, in the 
heated imagination of impetuous youth, love alfo fre- 
quently affumes a more outre and extravagant character. 
To warm enthufiaftic minds, religion, love and melan- 
choly, make a fublime and whimfical compound of the 
feelings of the heart. An ardent young man, when he 
is inclined that his miftrefs mould be ferious, takes from 
the Apocalypfe the text of his firlt declaration of love ; 
for love, he exclaims, is but an eternal melancholy, and 
when he is inclined to fharpen the dart within his bread, 
his exalted imagination views the beloved object as the 
faired model of divine perfection. 

Our two angels, in their ancient caflle, no longer love 
like fouls lefspure and noble ; their fentiments more re- 
fined, are alfo more fublime. Surrounded by rocks, and 
impreffed by the iilence of a fine night, the beloved 
youth is not only a man, kind, rational and honeft, he is 
a God.* The infpired mind of the fond female fancies 
her bofom to be the fanctuary 6f love, and conceives 
her affection for the youthful idol of her heart to be an 
emanation from heaven, a ray of the divinity itfelf. Or- 
dinary lovers, without doubt, in fpite of abfence, unite 
their fouls with each other, write by every poft, feize all 
occafions to converfe with each other, or to hear each 
other fpeak ; but our female, more fublime, more exalt- 
ed, introduces into her romance all the butterflies fhe 
meets with, all the feathered fongftersof the groves ; and, 
except perhaps her hufband, fhe no longer fees any thing 

in 

* *f When the pafilon of love is at its height," fays RoufTeau, 

" it arrays the beloved object in every poflible perfection ; makes 

** it an idol, places it in Heaven ; and as the enthnfiafm of de- 

" votion borrows the language of love, the enthnfiafm of love 

'* alfo borrows the language of devotion. The lover beholds no- 

'« thing but paradife, angels, the virtue of faints, and the felici- 

" ties of Heaven." 
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in the world fuch as it is. The fenfes are nothing; re- 
finement directs all her movements. She tears the world 
from its poles, ■ and the fun from its axis, to prove that 
all fhe does, all fhe wifties, is right. She eiiabliflics a 
new gofpel and a new fyftem of morality for herfclf 
and her lover. Thef'e effects of love cannot be avoid- 
ed by any of the advantages of Solitude. Love, even 
ofthemofl tranquil kind, that fpecies which lies filent 
in thebreall, which does not raife chimeras in the mind, 
which does not refign itfelf to the delirium of an ar- 
dent imagination, and which is not carried into thefe 
exceffes, in time con fumes the lover, and renders him 
miferable. Occupied by the idea of one object, whom 
we adore beyond all others, all the faculties of the foul 
become abforbed, and we abandon a world which for us 
no longer poffeffes any charms. But when we find our- 
felves feparated for ever from the lovely obje£t who has 
made even the higheft facrihees to us in her power ; who 
adminiftered confolation under all the afflictions of our 
lives, afforded happinefs under the greatefl calamities, 
and fupported us when till the powers of the foul had 
abandoned us ; who continued afincere friend when every 
other friend had left us, when oppreffed by domeftic for- 
rows, when rendered incapable of either thought oraftion ; 
then to languifh in a flothful Solitude becomes our only 
pleafure. The night is paffed in fleeplefs agonies; while a 
difguft of life, a defire of death, an abhorrence of all focie- 
ty, and a love of the moll frightful defarts, prey upon the 
heart, and drive us, day after day, wandering, as chance 
may direct, through the moll folitary retirements, far 
from the hateful traces of mankind. Were we, however, 
to wander from the Elbe to the Lake of Geneva, 'to feck 
relief from the north to the wed, even to the mores of 
thefeaw r e fhould flill belike the hind described in Virgil, 

" Stung, with the (troke, and madding villi the pain, 
" She wildly flies from wood to wood in vain ; 
" Shoots o'er the Cretan lawns with many a bound, 
" The cleaving dart Mill rankling in the wound I" 

Virgil, Book J V. line no. 

Petrarch 
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Petrarch experienced the accumulated torments of 
love in his new refidence at Vauclufe. Scarcely had 
he arrived there, when the image of Laura inceffantly 
haunted his mind. He beheld her at all times, in every 
place, under a thoufand different forms. " Three 
44 times," fays he, " in the dead of night, when every 
44 door was clofed, fhe appeared to me at the feet of 
" my bed with a certain look which announced the 
« power of her charms. Fear fpread a chilling dew 
« over all my limbs. My blood thrilled through my 
44 veins towards my heart. If any one had then entered 
44 my room with a candle, they would have beheld me 
44 as pale as death, with every mark of terror in my- 
44 . face. Before day-break I rofe trembling from my 
44 bed, and haftily leaving my houfe, where every thing 
44 excited alarm, I climbed to the fummit of the rocks, 
44 ran through the woods, cafting my eyes continually 
44 around to fee if the form that had disturbed my repofe 
44 ftill purfued me. I could find no afylum : in the 
44 mod fequeftered places where I flattered myfelf that I 
44 mould be alone, I frequently few her iffuing from the 
41 trunk of a tree, from the head of a clear fpring, from 
44 the cavity of a rock. Fear rendered me infenfible, 
44 and I neither knew what I did nor where I went." 

To an imagination fubject to fuch violent convul- 
fions, Solitude affords no remedy : Ovid, therefore, has 
very juflly faid, 

" But So1imde mufl never be allow'd : 

** A lover's ne'er Co fafe as in a crowd ; 

*' For private places private grief increafe ; 

(( What haunts you there, in company will ceafe. 

" If to the gloomy defart you repair, 

" Your miltrefs' angry form will meet you there." 

Ovid's Remedy of Love. 

Petrarch learnt from the firft emotions of his paffion, 
how ufelefs are all attempts to fly from love ; and he 
fought the rocks and forefts in vain. 

H h There 
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There is no place, however favage and forlorn, where 
love will not force its way. The pure and limpid ftream 
of Vauclufe, the fhady woods adorning the little valley 
ir> which the ftream arofe, appeared to him the only 
places to abate the fiercenefs of thofe fires which confum- 
ed his heart. The moft frightful defaits, the dccpeft 
forefts, mountains almoft inacceilible, were to him the 
moft agreeable abodes. But love purfued his fteps 
wherever he went, and left him no place of refuge. His 
whole foul flew back to Avignon. 

vSolitude alfo affords no remedy for love when it is 
injurious to Virtue. To an honed mind the prefence 
of the beloved objeci is never dangerous, although the 
paffion may have taken a criminal turn in the heart. On 
the contrary, while ao fence and Solitude foment all the 
fecret movements of the fenfes and the imagination, the 
fight of the beloved objeel deftroys, in a. virtuous •breaft, 
every forbidden defirc ; for in abfence the lover thinks 
himfelf fecurc, and confequently indulges his imagina- 
tion without reftraint. Solitude, more than any other 
Situation, rccals to the mind every voluptuous idea, 
every thing that animates defire and inflames the heart : 
no clanger being apprehended, the lover walks boldly 
on in the flattering paths of an agreeable illufion, until 
the pafiion acquires a dangerous empire in his breaft. 

The heart of Petrarch was frequently ftimulated by 
ideas of voluptuous pleafure, even among the rocks of 
Vauclufe, where he fought an afylum from love and 
Laura.* But. he foon banifhedfenfualify from his mind : 

the 

* We read in a variety of books, now no longer known, that 
Petrarch li\ed at Vaucluie with Laura, and that he had formed 
a fubtenaneous paflage from her houle to his own. Petrarch was 
not fo happy. Laura was niairied, and lived with herhufband, 
Huguesde Sades, at Avignon, the place of her nativity and where 
fhe died- She was the mother of eleven children, which h?d fo 
debilitated her coniritution, that at five-and-thirty years of age no 
traces of her former beauty remained. She experienced, ,aWo, 
many domeflic furrows. Her nufbaud was incapable of appi x-ci 
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the paffion of his foul then became refined, and acquired 
that vivacity and heavenly purity which breathe in every 
line of thofe immortal lyrics he compofed upon the 
rocks. The city of Avignon, where his Laura refided, 
was, however, too near to him, and he vifited it too fre- 
quently. A love like his never leaves the heart one mo- 
ment of tranquillity ; it is a fever of the foul, which af- 
flicts the body with a complication of the rnofl painful 
di (orders. Let a lover, therefore, while his mind is yet 
able to controul the emotions of his heart, feat himfelf, 
on the banks of a rivulet, and think that his paflion, like 
the ftream which now precipitates itfelf with noile 
down the rocks, may in peaceful fhades and folitary 
bowers flow acrois themeifdows and the plains in filence 
and tranquillity. 

Love unites itfelf to tranquillity when the mind 
fubmits with humility to all the dilpenfations of Heaven. 
If, when death bereaves a lover of the object of his af- 
fection, he is unable to live, except in thole places where 
(he was ufed to dwell, and all the world befides looks 
delert and forlorn, death alone can (top the torrent of his 
tears. But is it not by yielding himfelf to the preffure 
of his affliction, that he can be laid to devote himfelf to 
God. The lover, when oppreffed by forrow, conftantly 

attaches 

atlng the value of her vmues, and the propriety of her conduit. 
He was jealous without caufe, and even without love, which, to 
a woman, was dill more mortifying. Petrarch, on the contra- 
ry, loved Lama during the courfe of twenty years ; hut he was 
not differed to vifit her at her own-houfe ; for her hulband lel- 
dom, if ever, left her alone. He, therefoie, had no opportunity 
of beholding his charming, his amiable Laura, except at church, 
at ailemblies, or upon the public walks, and then never alone. — 
Her hufbind frequently forbid her to walk even with her deareit 
friends, and his mind was rendered furious whenever flie in- 
dulged in the flighted pleafure. Laura was born in the year 1307 
or 1308, and was two or three years younger than Petrarch. She 
died of the plague in the year 1348. Seven years after her death 
her hufband married again, and Petrarch farvived her till about tLe 
commencement of the year 1 3 74. 
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attaches himfelf to the object which is no more, and ne- 
ver can return. He leeks for what he cannot find j he 
liftens, but hears nothing ; he fancies that he beholds the 
lovely form alive and breathing, when it is only a phan- 
tom, a vifionary production of his heated imagination. 
He gathers rofes from the tomb of her on whom all the 
happinefs of his life depended; he waters them with his 
tears, cultivates them with the tendered care, places them 
in his bofom, kittes them with rapture, and enjoys their 
foothing fragrance with melancholy tranfport ; but thefc 
pleafures alio vanifh ; the rofes droop the'r head and 
die. It is not until the lover has long wreftled with the 
rigours of fate, until the arms have long been in vain ex- 
tended to embrace the beloved objeft, until the eye has 
long fixed its view upon the cherifhed fhade, until all 
hope of re-union is gone, that the mind begins gradually 
to feel its returning powers, affumes an heroic courage a- 
gainft its misfortune, endeavours to conquer the weak- 
nefs of the heart, and perceives the return of its former 
tranquillity. Thefe cures, however, can only be effect- 
ed in vigorous minds, who alone crown whatever they 
undertake with fuccefs : vigorous minds alone find in 
Solitude that peace which the whole univcrfe, with all 
its pleafures and diflipation, cannot procure. 

The victory which the virtuous Petrarch acquired o- 
ver the paflton which affailed his heart, muft afford plea- 
fure to every mind. When he fought refuge in Italy 
from love and Laura, his friends in France ufed every 
endeavour to induce him to return. One of them wrote 
to him : — " What daemon poffeffes you ? How could 
" you quit a country where you have enjoyed all the 
" delights of youth, and where that graceful perfon 
« which you formerly adorned with fo much care, pro- 
" cured you fo many pleafures ? How can you live 
" thus exiled from your Laura, whom you love with io 
" much tendernefs, and whofe heart is fo deeply afflicted 
« by your abfence ?" 

Petrarch 
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Petrarch replied : — " Your anxiety is vain ; my refo- 
*•* lution is to continue where I am. I am here at an- 
; chor ; and neither the impetuolity of the Rhone, nor 
the charms of your eloquence, ihall ever drive me 
from it. To perfuade me to change this refolution, 
you place before my eyes the deviations of my youth, 
which I ought to forget ; a palhon which left me no 
other refource than a precipitate flight, and the con- 
< : temptible merit of a handfome perfon, which too long 
t{ occupied my attention. The period is arrived, when I 
« muff no longer think of thofe follies; I have left them 
<; behind me ; and I rapidly approach to the end of rav 
« career. My mind is now occupied by more ferious 
" and important objects. God forbid, that liltening to 
" your flattering counfel, I. mould again throw myfelf 
" into thefnaresof love ; again put on a yoke I have al- 
«« ready fo feverely felt ! It was confident with the age of 
" youth, but I mould now blufh to be a fubjeclof con- 
" verfation to the world, and to fee myfelf pointed at 
« as I walked along. I confider all your folicitations, 
" and, indeed, all you tell me, as a fevere critique upon 
" my conduct. My love of Solitude takes root in this 
« place ; I fly from town, and flroll at random about 
<« the fields, without care, without inquietude. In fum- 
" mer I ftretch myfelf beneath the fliade upon the ver- 
" dant turf, or iaunter on the borders of a purling 
« ftream, and defy the heats of Italy. On the approach 
« of autumn I feek the woods, and join the mules' train. 
" This mode of life appears to me preferable to a life at 
" court — a life occupied only by ambition and envy. I 
« walk with pleafure on the plains of Italy • the air of 
« the climate is to me ferene and pure. When death 
" ihall put a period to my labours, I only afk the confo- 
" lation of repofing my head up;)n the bofom of a friend, 
« whofe eyes, while he ciofesminc, will deplore my lofs, 
" and whole kind care will convey me to a tomb in the 
^ bofom of my country." 

Thefe 
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Thcfe were the fentiments, the philofophical fenti- 
ments of Petrarch ; but he returned foon afterwards to 
Avignon, from whence he continued from time to time 
to vifit Vaucluie. 

Petrarch himfelf acknowledged, with that franknefs 
which was natural to his character, how much his unfettled 
foul wavered between love and reafon. From his re- 
tirement at Vaucluie he wrote to his friend Paflrcngo : — 
a p erC eiving that there is no other way to ef feci 'my cure 
K than to abandon Avignon, I have determined to leave 
44 it, notv, iihftanding all the efforts of my friends to de- 
44 tain me. Alas ! their friendfhip only tends to render 
44 me unhappy ! I fought this Solitude as an afylum a- 
44 gainft the teinpefls of life, and to live here yet a little 
44 while retired and alone before I die. I already per- 
44 ceive that lam near my end j but I feel with infinite 
44 pleafure that my mind is much more free ; and the life 
44 which I lead here appears to me like that of the hap- 
« py in heaven. Oblerve, however, the prevalence of 
" habit, and the force of paffion j for without having any 
44 bufinefs I frequently return to that hateful city. I 
44 run voluntarily into the fame Inares by which I was 
44 firft caught. An adverfe wind drives me from the 
44 port which I have entered, upon that troubled ocean 
" where I have fb frequently been fhipwrecked. I am 
14 no fooner there than I feel myfelf in a veffel toffed 
44 about by the ten pelt. I perceive the heavens on fire, 
14 the lea raging, and dangers (unrounding me on every 
44 fide. Death prefents itfelf to my eves ; but what is 
44 (fill worfe than death, I turn from my prefentlife with 
44 averfion, and dread that which is to come." 

Paflrcngo replied as a friend, who knew not only what 
Petrarch praclile ', but the kind of fentiments which 
would make him feel that which he was delighted to per- 
form : — ' 4 It is with pleafure I learn," fays he, 44 that 
44 you have burflopen the doors of your prifon, fhaken 
44 off your chains, and fet yourfelf free ; that after a vio- 

44 lent 
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" lent tempefl: you have at laft reached the port you 
" wifhed to gain, and ride fafe in the harbour of qui- 
" et life. I can at) this diitance difcover every thing 
" you do, day after day, in your retreat at Vauclufe. 
" At the earlieft dawn of day, awakened by the warblers 
" of your groves, and the murmurs of your fpring, you 
« climb the hills yet covered with the dew, and from 
« thence view the fertile plains, ihe cultivated vallies, 
« fmiling at your feet ; difcovering, now and then, the 
« diftant fea bearing the freighted vefiels to their ports. 
" The tablets are ready in your hand, to note down the 
" thoughts which fill your mind- When the fun rifes 
'< above the horizon, you leek your humble cot, par- 
" take of a frugal repaft, and enjoy undifturbed repofe. 
" To avoid the meridian heat of the day, you retire into 
" the vales, where your delightful fpring precipitating 
" over the rocks with echoing founds, pours forth its 
" wandering dream, and forms the charming river which 
" fertilizes the valley of Vauclufe. I fee the cavern 
" through which the water, fometimes low and tranquil, 
" enters, and where, even in the hottefh day of fummer, 
" there breathes fo frefh an air. Within the fhades of 
« that grotto, whole arched and lofty roof hangs over 
" the moving crydal of the dream, I perceive you fit- 
« ting, enjoying with ravifhed eyes the enchanting view 
l - Avhich lies before you : your imagination warms, your 
t; foul takes its intellectual flight, and then you produce 
" your choicefl works. Thus retired, you confider all 
" the vanities of this world as a light fhadow which has 
u palled away, and quietly renounce them to a more 
" ufeful employment of your time. When you quit. the 
" grotto your tablets are full. Do not, however, flatter 
" yourfelf that you alone enjoy thefe treafures of your 
" foul ; for mine, which never quits you, participates 
" with you in this ufeful and agreeable enjoyment." 

Such was the felicity which Petrarch tailed at Vauclufe 
in the midft of fo many dangers ; a felicity which Love, 

too 
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too impatient for enjoyment, can never confer : but ! 
litude. judicioufly employed, diflipates all the pangs with 
which this paflion tears the heart, and affords a compen- 
fation for thofe pleafures which it takes away. Nor are 
all the conizations of life loft in Solitude to the bofoni 
of an unhappy lover. He contemplates without regret 
the pafl pleafures of love ; thofe fhort-lived pleafures 
which can no more return. The time arrives when he 
ceafes to weep and fuffer, and on the bed of death he ex- 
claims with a tranquil figh, " Oh ! lovely objc6l of my 
" foul ! if you ihould learn my fate, a love like mine 
" may well deferve the tribute of a tear, and call one 
" gentle, figh from your relenting heart. Forget mv 
" faults, and while my virtues live, let my follies die 
" within your bofom !" 

It was thus in ftruggling againft the prevalence of his 
pafiion, that Petrarch rofe to that fublimity, and acquired 
that richnefs of imagination, which diftinguifhedhis cha- 
racter. He acquired, even at this period, an afcendancy 
over the age in which he lived greater than any indivi- 
dual has fince, in any country been able to obtain. His 
mind palled with the happieft facility from grave to gay 
iubjecis ; and he was enabled, whenoccafion required it, 
to adopt the boldelt reibllttions, and perform the mod 
courageous actions. Petrarch, who at the feet of wo- 
men wept, fighed, and fobbed like a child; who only 
wrote on Laura the foft and languifhing verfes which his 
paflion infpired; no fooner turned his eyes towards Rome 
than his ftyle affumed a bold and manly tone, and his 
letters were written with all the ftrength and Ipirit of the 
Auguftan age. Monarchs,* while they read his lyric po- 
etry, have forgot the calls of hunger and the charms of 
deep. At a more advanced period of his life, however* 
he was no longer the fighiiig niufc of love, who only 

chaunted 

* Robert, King of Naples, frequently relinquished the nioft fe- 
rious affairs to read the woiks of l'etrarcb, without thinking 
either of his meals or his bed. 
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chaunted amorous verfes at the feet of his relentlefs mif- 
trefs ; he was no longer an effeminate flave, who luffed 
the chains of an imperious female, from whom he only 
received marks of contempt and averfion ; but with a 
republican intrepidity Petrarch regenerated the love of 
liberty throughout Italy, and founded the alarm againft 
tyranny and tyrants. A great ftatefman, a profound and 
judicious minifter, he was continually confulted upon 
the mod important affairs then tranfa&ing in Europe, 
and frequently employed in the moft arduous negocia- 
tions. A zealous friend to humanity, he endeavoured 
upon all occafions to extinguifh the torch of difcord. 
Pofleffing an extraordinary genius, the greateft Princes 
folicited his company, endeavoured to form their minds 
from his opinions, and ftudied from his precepts the great 
art of rendering their fubje&s happy. 

By thefe traits we difcover that Petrarch, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of his paffion, enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of Solitude. His vifits to Vauclufe were not, as is 
generally conceived, that he might be nearer to Laura ; 
for Laura refided altogether at Avignon ; but that he 
might avoid the frowns of his miftrefs and the corrup- 
tions of the Court. Seated in his little garden, which 
was fituated at the foot of a lofty mountain and furround- 
ed by a rapid ft ream, his foul rofe fuperior to the adver- 
fities of his fate. He poffeffed indeed, by nature, a reft- 
lefs and unquiet mind ; was frequently difpleafed becaufe 
he was not at fome diftant place, to which it was impof- 
fible he could ever go ; frequently becaufe he looked in 
vain for fomething which it was impoflible he mould 
find. Petrarch, in fhort, poffeffed all thofe defe&s which 
generally accompany men of genius. But in his moments 
of tranquillity, a found judgment, joined to an exquifite 
fenfibility, enabled him to enjoy the delights of Solitude 
fuperior to any mortal that ever exifted, either before or 
fince his time; and in thefe moments Vauclufe was, to 
his feelings, the temple of Peace, the refidence of calm 

I i repofe. 
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repofc, a fafe harbour againft all the tempefts of the foul. 
Solitude therefore, although it cannot always conquer 
love, refines and fanctifies the moft ardent flame. The 
paffions which the God of nature originally planted in 
the heart of man, ought to remain undeflroyed within 
his breaft, but he fhould learn to direel them to their 
proper ends. If, therefore, you are inclined to be hap- 
pier than Petrarch, fhare the pleafures of your retire- 
ment with fome amiable character, who, better than the 
cold precepts of philofophy, will beguile or banifh by the 
charms of converfation all the cares and torments of life. 
A truly wife man has faid, that the prefence of one think- 
ing being like ourfelves, whole bofom glows with fym- 
pathy and love, fo far from deftroying the advantages of 
Solitude, renders them more favourable. If, like me, 
you owe your happinefs to the fond affeftion of a wife, 
ihe will foon induce you to forget the focicty of men, by 
a tender and unrcferved communication of every fenti- 
ment of her mind, of every fecret feeling of her heart ; 
and the employments, the bufinefs, the vicifTitudes of 
life will render, by their variety, the fubjeels of confi- 
dential difcourfe and fweet domeftic convcrfe propor- 
lionably diverfified. The orator who fpeaks upon this 
fubje£t with fo much truth and energy, mult have felt 
with exquifite lenfibility the pleafures of domeftic happi- 
nefs.—" Here," fays he, " every kind expreflion is remem- 
" bered ; the emotions of one heart re-acb with corrcf- 
" pondent effects upon the other; every thought is trea- 
" lured up; every teftimony of affection returned; the 
" happy pair enjoy in each other's company all the plea- 
" fures of the mind, and there is no feeling which docs 
" not communicate itfclf to their hearts. To beings thus 
" united by the (incereft affeBion and the clofeft friend- 
" fhip, every thing that is faid or done, every wifh and 
" every event becomes mutually important. Beings 
u thus united, and they alone, regard the advantages 
" which they fevcrally poffefs, with a joy and fatisfa£tion 

« untin&u'rcd 
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t; untin&ured by envy. It is only under fuch an union 
*< that faults are pointed out with cautious tendernefs, 
" and without ill-nature ; that looks befpeak the inclina- 
" tions of the foul ; that the gratification of every wifli 
" and defire is anticipated ; that every view and inten- 
" tion is aflimilated ; that the fentiments of the one con- 
" form to thofe of the other ; and that each rejoices with 
" cordiality at the fmalleft advantage which the other 
M acquires." 

Thus it is that Solitude which we fliare with an amia- 
ble objeel procures- us tranquillity, fatisfa&ion, heartfelt 
joy ; and the humbleft cottage becomes the dwelling-' 
place of the pureft pleafure. Love in the retreats of So- 
litude, while the mind and the heart are in harmony with 
each other, is capable of prefcrving the noblefl fenti- 
ments in the* foul, # of railing the underftanding to the 
highefl degree of elevation, of filling the boiom with 
new benevolence, of rooting out all the feeds of vice, of 
flrengthcning and extending all the virtues. The attacks 
of ill-humour are by this means iubdued, the violence 
of the paffions moderated, and the bitter cup of affliction 
fweetened. It is thus that a happy love renders Solitude 
ferene, alleviates all the fufferings of the world, and 
ftrews the fweetefl flowers along the paths of life. 

Solitude frequently converts the deep anguifh of dif- 
trefs into a foothing melancholy. Every thing which 
operates with a gentlenefs on the foul is a falutary balm 
to a wounded heart. This is the ieafon why every ma- 
lady of the body, every fuffering of the mind, feels fuch 
fenfible effects from the confolatory expreffions, the kind 
affability, the interefting anxieties of a virtuous wife. 
Diigufted, alas! by the treatment of the world, and dif- 
pleafed with every thing around me ; when fatiety had 
weakened all the vigour arid deflroyed every energy of 
my foul ; when I no longer hoped for relief ; when grief 
concealed all the beauties of nature from my eyes, and 
rendered the whole univerfe a lifelefs tomb, the kind at- 
tention 
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tention of a wife conveyed a fecret charm, a confolatory 
virtue to my mind. Oh ! nothing can fo fweetly foften 
all our fufferings as a conviction that woman is not indif- 
ferent to our fate. 

Rural fcenery, of a thoufand different kinds, affords to 
the diffracted bofom the fame tranquillity which the at- 
tentions and converfations of an amiable wife procure 
to a fick and fuffering hufband ; they change all the af- 
flictions of his foul, all the opprefiions of his mind, into 
the fofteft forrow and the mildeft grief. 

o 

Solitude frequently infpires a foft melancholy, even 
in perfons of the tendereft years. Young females from 
fifteen to eighteen years of age, who poffefs fine fenfibili- 
ties and lively imaginations, experience this difpofition, 
when, in the retirement of rural life, they feel the firft 
defires of love ; when, wandering every where in fearch 
of a beloved object, they figh for one alone, although 
their hearts have not yet fixed on any particular object 
of affection. I have frequently feen this fpecies of me- 
lancholy without any other fymptoms of malady. Rouf- 
feau was attacked with it at Vevai upon the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva. " My heart," fays he, " rufhed with 
" ardour from my bofom into a thoufand innocent feli- 
" cities : melting to tendernefs, I fighed and wept like 
" a child. How frequently, flopping to indulge my 
" feelings, and featingmyfelf on a piece of broken rock, 
,c did I amufe myfelf with feeing my tears drop into 
" the ftream !" I cannot myfelf tranferibe thefe lines 
without fhedding tears on recollecting, that in the feven- 
teenth year of my age I frequently feated myfelf with 
fimilar agitation under the peaceful fhades of thofe de- 
lightful fhores. Love relieved my pains ; love* fo 
fweetly enjoyed among the groves which adorn the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva •* love, the only difeafe which 

Solitude 

* There is no native, or indeed any perfon pofTeffing fenfibili- 
ty, of whatever country he may be, who has ever beheld without 
feeling the tendered emotion the delightful borders of the Lake 
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Solitude cannot cure ; and which indeed vc willingly 
endure without wifhing for relief. To fuffer with fo 
much foftnefs and tranquillity; to indulge in tender for- 
row without exactly knowing why, and (till to prefer 
retirement ; to love the lonely margin of a limpid lake ; 
to wander alone upon broken rocks, in deep caverns, 
in dreary forefts ; to feel no pleafures but in the fublime 
and beautiful of nature, in thofe beauties which the 
world defpife ; to defirc the company of only one other 
being to whom we may communicate the fenfations of 
the foul, who would participate in all our pleafures, and 
forget every thing elfe in the univerfe ; this is a condi- 
tion which every young man ought to wifh for, who 
wifhes to fly from the mercilefs approaches of a cold 
old ace.* 

It is not, however, to every fpecies of affliction that 
Solitude will afford relief. Oh ! my beloved Hirchfield ! 
I can never reftrain my tears from flowing with increaf- 
ed abundance, whenever I read, in thy immortal work 
upon the pleafures of a country life, the following affect- 
ing paffage, which always links deeply into my heart : 
" The tears of affliction dry up under the fympathizing 
" breath of Zephyrs : the heart expands, and only feels 
" a tranquil forrow. The bloom of nature prefents 
" itfelftoour eyes on every fide; and in the cnjoy- 
" ment of its fragrance we feel relief from woe. Every 
" fad and forrowful idea gradually difappears. The 
" mind no longer rejects confolatory meditations ; and 

« as 

of Geneva ; the enchanting fpeiftacle which nature there exhibits ; 
and the vail and majeilic horizon which that mals of water pre- 
sents to the view. Who has ever returned from this fcene without 
turning back his eyes on this interelting picture, and experiencing 
the fame affliction with which the heatt feparates from a beloved 
friend whom we have no expe&ation ever to fee again ! 

* This reflection of Petrarch is very affecting and ju(r. " Illos 
" anrjos eeri tanta in regvie, tantaque dulcciiiic, ut illutljermo tempus 
" folum tnihi vitafuent, rdiquum omne fupflhiurn:' 
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" as the Evening fun abforbs the damp vapours of a 
" rainy clay, a happy tranquillity diffipates the troubles of 
« the foul, and dilpofes us to enjoy the peaceful charms 
« of rural life." 

There are, however, bofoms fo alive to mi.sfortune, 
that the continual remembrance of thole who were once 
dear to their hearts, prays upon their vitals, and by flow 
degrees confumes their lives. The reading of a (ingle 
line written by the hand they loved, freezes their blood : 
the very fight of the tomb which has fwallowed up the 
remains of all their foul held dear, is intolerable to their 
eyes. On fuch beings, alas ! the Heavens fmile in 
vain. The early violet and the twittering birds pro- 
claiming, with the approach of fpring, the regeneration 
of all nature, bring no charms to them. The garden's 
variegated hues irritate their feelings, and they behold 
thoie retreats, to which they were kindly invited to footh 
the violence of their diltreis? with horror during the re- 
mainder of their lives. They refufe to follow the com- 
paffionate hand extended to lead them from their houfe 
of forrow to the verdant plains of happinefs and peace. 
Such characters generally poffefs warm and ftrong paf- 
fions ; but the finenefs of their feelings becomes a real 
malady ; and they require to be treated with great at- 
tention and with conftant kindnefs. 

On the contrary, Solitude conveys moll powerful 
charms to fofter minds, although the lofs they have ex- 
perienced may not have been lefs. They feel their mis- 
fortunes in their full extent ; but their feelings partake 
of the tranquillity of their nature : they plant upon the 
fatal tomb the weeping willow and the ephemeral rofe, 
as ftriking emblems of their forrow and misfortune ; 
they erecl maufolcums, and compofe funeral dirges; 
their hearts are continually occupied by the idea of thofe 
whom then eyes deplore, and they exilt, under the fen- 
fations of the trued and molt frncere forrow, in a kind 
of middle ftate between earth and heaven. Such cha- 

ra&ers, 
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rafters, I am confeious, feel misfortunes to their full ex- 
tent ; but their fbrrows, provided they are unclifturbed, 
appear to me of the happiefl kind. I do not pretend to 
fay their forrows are infmcere, or that their grief is lefs 
than that of thofe who give themfelves up to fits of vio- 
lence, and fink under the preffure of their misfortunes ; 
this would be a fpecies of ftupidity j an enormity, of the 
confequences. of which I am fully fenfible : but I call 
them happy mourners, becaufe their conftitutions are i'o 
framed, that their grief and forrow do not diminifh the 
force and energy of their minds. They find enjoyments 
in thofe things from which minds of a different texture 
would feel averfion. They feel celeflial joys in the un- 
ceafing recollection of thofe perfons whole lofs they de- 
plore. 

Every adverfity of life is much more eafily overcome 
in Solitude than in the world, provided the foul will no- 
bly bend its flight towards a different objecl. When a 
man thinks that he has no refources but in defpair or 
death, he deceives himfelf ; for defpair is no refource. 
Let him retire to his ftudy, and there ferioufly trace out 
the confequences of fome fettled truth, and his tears will 
no longer fail, the weight of his misfortunes will grow 
light, and the pangs of forrow fly from his breaft. 

In Solitude the mod trifling emotions of the heart, 
every appearance of domeftic felicity or rural pleafure, 
drives away impatience and ill-humour. Ill-humour is 
an uneafy and infupportable condition, which the foul 
frequently falls into when foured by a number of thofe 
petty vexations which we daily experience in every ftep 
of our progrefs through life ; but we need only to fhut 
the door in order to avoid this fcourge of happinefs. Im- 
patience is a ftilled anger, which men filently manifeft by 
looks and geftures, and weak minds ordinarily reveal by 
a fhower of complaints. A grumbler is never farther 
from his proper fphere than when he is in company ; So- 
litude is his only aiylum. 

Vexations 
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Vexations, however, of almolt every kind, arc much 
fooner healed in the tranquillity of retirement than in the 
noife of the world. When we have attained a cheerful 
difpofition, and do not fuffer any thing to thwart, re- 
ftrain or four the temper of our minds ; when we have 
learned the art of vanquishing ourfelves, no worldly 
vexations can obftru£t our happinefs. The deepeft me- 
lancholy and mod fettled wearinefs of life have by thefe 
means been frequently banifhed from the brcaft.' The 
progrefs to this end -is, in truth, much more rapid in 
women than in men. The mind of a lively female flies 
immediately to happinefs, while that of a melancholy 
man (till creeps on with pain. The loft bofoms of the 
fair are eafily elevated or depreffed ; but thefe effects 
mull be produced by means lefs abftracted than Soli- 
tude ; by fomething that will firike their fenfes, and by 
their affiftance penetrate to the heart. On the contrary, 
the mental difeafes of men augment by flow degrees, take 
deeper root, lay ftronger hold of the breaft, and to drive 
them away it is neceffary to apply the molt efficacious re- 
medies with unfhaken conftancy ; for here feeble pre- 
Icriptions are of no avail. The only chance of fuccefs is 
by exerting every endeavour to place the body under the 
regimen of the mind. Vigorous minds frequently banifh 
the moll inveterate evils, or form a powerful fhield a- 
gainft all the darts of fate, and by braving every danger, 
drive away thofe feelings by which others are irritated 
and deftroyed. They boldly turn their eyes from what 
things are, to what they ought to be ; and with determin- 
ed refolution fupport the bodies they are deligned to a- 
nimate, while weaker minds furrender every thing com- 
mitted to their care. 

The foul, however, always yields to thofe circum- 
ftances which are molt agreeable to its peculiar chara£teK 
The gaming-table, luxurious feafts and brilliant aiTemblies, 
are the molt palatable aliments, the molt pleafing com* 
forts to the generality of men ; while the bofoms of thofe 

who 
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■who figh for Solitude, from a confcioufnefs of all the ad- 
vantages it affords, feel no tranquillity or enjoyment but 
in peaceful fhades. 

Thefe reflections upon the advantages which the heart 
derives from Solitude bring me, at laft, to this important 
queftion : — Whether it is eafier to live virtuoufly in So- 
litude or in the World ? 

In fociety, the virtues are frequently pra&ifed from a 
mere fenfe of duty. The Clergy feel it their duty to af- 
ford inftruftion to the ignorant, and confolation to the 
afflicted. The Judges think it their duty to render juf- 
tice to the injured or oppreffed. The Phyfician pays 
his vifits to the lick, and cures them, ill or well ; and all 
for the fake of humanity, fay thefe gentlemen. But all 
this is falfe ; the clergy afford confolation, the lawyer 
renders juftice, the phyfician cures, not always from the 
decided inclination of the heart, but becaufe he mull, 
becaufe his duty requires it, becaufe the one muft do 
honour to his gown, the other is placed in the feat of juf- 
tice, and the third has pledged his (kill on fuch and fuch 
prognoftics. The words, " your known humanity," 
which always mock my feelings, and are introductory to 
the contents of a thoufand letters I haVe received, are 
nothing more than the ftyle ofcuftom, a common flatte- 
ry and falfehood. Humanity is a virtue, a noblenefs of 
foul of the higheft rank ; and how can any one know 
whether I do fuch and fuch things from the love of vir- 
tue, or becaufe I am bound by duty to perforin them ? 

Good works, therefore, are not always a£ls of virtue. 
The heart of that man who never detaches himfelffrom 
the affairs of the world, is frequently fhut again ft every 
thing that is good. It is poflible to do good, and not be 
virtuous : for a man may be great in his aciions and lit- 
tle in his heart.* Virtue is a quality much more rare 

than 

« # y ar \ potefiatiius fob lime" fays Lord Chancellor Bacon, 

**, ipfi tibi ignoti font . Et dum negotiis aijlrahuntur, tempore carent, 
" quo fanitat't aut corporis ant animaa lute confular.t" 

K k 
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than is generally imagined. It is therefore necefiary to 
be frugal of the words humanity, virtue, patriotifm, and 
others of the fame import ; they ought only to be men- 
tioned upon great occafions ; for by too frequent uie 
their meaning is weakened, and the qualities they de- 
fcribe brought into contempt. Who would not blufh 
to be called learned, or humane, when he hears the 
knowledge of fo many ignorant perfons boafted of, and 
" the well-known humanity' of fo many villains praifed ? 

The probability is, that men will do more good in the 
retreats of Solitude than in the world. In fact, a virtu- 
ous man, of whatever defcription he may be, is not vir- 
tuous in confequence of example, for virtuous exam- 
ples are unhappily too raiely feen in the world, but be- 
caufe in the filence of reflection he feels that the plea - 
fures of a good heart furpafs every other, and conltitute 
the true happinefs of life. The greater part, therefore, 
of virtuous actions are exercifed in filence and obfcurity. 

Virtuous aclions are more eafily and more freely per- 
formed in Solitude than in the world. In Solitude no 
man bluflies at the fight of virtue, but in the world Ihe 
drags on an obfcure exiftence, and feerns afraid to fhew 
her face in public. The intereourfe of the world is the 
education of vice. Men poffeffed of the bell inclinations 
are furrounded by fo many fnares and dangers, that they 
will all commit fome fault every day of their lives. One 
man who plays a firft rate character upon the theatre of 
the world, is deficient in virtuous inclinations ; in ano- 
ther of the fame clafs, his inclinations are good while his 
aBions are vicious. In the chamber, before we engage 
in the complicated bufinefs of the day, we are, perhaps, 
kind, impartial, and candid, for then the current of our 
tempers has received no contradiction ; but with the 
greateft attention, with the mod fcrupulous vigilance, it 
is impolfible to continue through the day completely 
mafters of ourfelves, oppreffed, as we are, with cares 
and vexations, obliged to conform to a feries of 

difgulting 
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difgufling circumftances, to give audience to a mul- 
titude of men, and to endure a thoufand abfurd and 
unexpected accidents which diftratt the mind. The fol- 
ly, therefore, of myftic minds, was, in forgetting that 
their fouls were fubje&ed to a body, and aiming, in con- 
fequence of that error, at the higheft point of fpeculative 
virtue. The nature of human beings cannot be altered 
merely by living in a hermitage. The exercife of vir- 
tue is only eafy in thofc fituations where it is not expof- 
ed to danger, and then it lofes all its merit. God created 
many hermits too weak to fave thcmfelves when plunged 
into the abyfs, becaufe he rendered them firong enough 
not to fall into it. 

I fhall here fubjoin an excellent obfervation of a cele- 
brated Scotch Philofophcr — " It is the peculiar effeft of 
" virtue to make a man's chief happinefs arife from him- 
" fell and his own conduct. A bad man is whollv the 
" creature of the world. He hangs upon its favour, 
u lives by its fmiles, and is happy or miferable in pro- 
" portion to his fuccefs. But to a' virtuous man, fuc- 
" cefs in worldly undertakings is but a iecondary ob- 
M jeft. To difcharge his own part with integrity and 
" honour, is his chief aim. If he has done properly 
" what was incumbent on him to do, his mind is at reft ; 
" to Providence he leaves the event. His zvitnefs is m 
" Heaven, and his record is on high. Satisfied with the 
" approbation of God, and the teltimony of a good con- 
" fcieuce, he enjoys himfelf, and defpifes the triumphs of 
" guilt. In proportion as fuch manly principles rule 
" your heart, you will become independent of the world, 
66 and will forbear complaining of its difcouragements." 

To recommend this independence of the world is the 
firft aim and only end of the little philofophy which may 
be found in this Treatife upon Solitude. It is not my 
doclrine to lead men into the defarts or to place their 
refidence, like that of owls, in the hollow trunks of 
trees ; but I would willingly remove from their minds 

the 
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the exceflive fear of men and of the world. I would, as 
far as it is practicable, render them independent ; I would 
break their fetters, infpire them with a contempt of pub- 
lic fociety, and devote their minds to the love of Soli- 
tude, in order that they may be able to fay, at leaft' dur- 
ing the courfe of two hours in a day, " We are free." 

Such a ftate of independence cannot be difpleafing 
even to the greateft enemies of liberty ; for it fimply 
carries the mind to a rational ufe of Solitude. It is by 
the recollection of the foul, by the mind's ftrengthening 
itfelf in thefe pure and noble fentiments, that we are, ren- 
dered more able and more anxious to fill our refpe&ive 
ftations in life with propriety. 

The true apoftles of Solitude have faid, K It is only bv 
employing with propriety the hours of a happy leifure, 
that we adopt firm and folid refolutions to govern our 
mind and guide our actions. It is there, only, that 
we can quietly reflect upon the tranfa&ions of life, 
upon the temptations to which we are mod expofed, 
upon thofe weaker fides of the heart which we ought 
to guard with the molt unceafing care, and previouflv 
arm ourfelves againft whatever is dangerous in our 
commerce with mankind. Perhaps though virtue 
may appear, at firft fight, to contract the bounds of 
enjoyment, you will find upon reflection, that in 
truth it enlarges them ; if it reftrains the excefs of 
fome pleafures, it favours and increafes others ; it 
precludes you from none but fuch as are either fantaf- 
tic and imaginary, or pernicious and definitive." — 
The rich proprietary loves to amufe himfelf in a con- 
templation of his wealth, the voluptuary in his enter- 
tainments, the man of the world with his friends and 
his affemblies ; but the truly good man finds his plea- 
fure in the fcrupulous difcharge of the auguft duties 
of life. He fees a new fun Alining before him; thinks 
himfelf furrounded by a more pure and lively fplen- 
dor ; every object is embellifhed, and he gaily pur- 

" fues 
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" fucs his career. He who penetrates into the fecret 
" caufes of things, who reads in the refpectable obfeurity 
" of a wife Solitude, will return us public thanks. We 
" immediately acquit ourfelves more perfeftly in bufi- 
" nefs, we refift with greater eafe the temptations of vice, 
"■ and we owe all thefe advantages to the pious recollec- 
" tion which Solitude infpires, to our reparation from 
" mankind, and to our independence of the world." 

Liberty, leifure, a quiet confeience, and a retirement 
from the world, are therefore the fureft and moft infal- 
lible means to arrive at virtue. Under fuch circum- 
ftances, it is not neceffary to reftrain the paffions merely 
to prevent them from difturbing the public order, or to 
abate the fervor of imagination ; for in our review of 
things we willingly leave them as they are, becaufe we 
have learned to laugh at their abfurdity. Domeftic life 
is no longer, as in the gay world, a fcene of langour 
and difgult, the field of battle to every hafe and brutal 
paffion, the dwelling of envy, vexation and ill-humour. 
Peace and happinefs inhabit thofe bofoms that renounce 
the poifonous fprings of pleafure ; and the mind is there- 
by rendered capable of communicating its pureft joys 
to all around. He who fhuns the contaminated circles 
of the vicious, who flies from the infolent looks of 
proud flupidity and the arrogance of fuccefsful villany ; 
who beholds the void which all the idle entertainments 
and vain pretenfions of public life leave within the 
bread, is never discontented or^difturbed at home. 

The pleafures of the world lofe their charms on every 
facrifice made in Solitude at the altar of Virtue. " I 
" love rather to fhed tears myfelfthan to make others 
" flied them," faid a German lady to me one day. She 
did not feem confeious that it is almoft impoffible either 
to fay or do any thing more generous. Virtue like this 
affords more real content to the heart than all the amufe- 
ments which are hourly fought to deftroy time, and ileal 
the bofom from itfelf. The mind is always happy in 

finding 
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finding itfelf capable of exercifing faculties which it was 
not before confcious it poffeffed. Solitude opens the 
foul to every noble pleafure ; fills it with intelligence, 
ferenky, calmriefs, and content, when we expecled no- 
thing but tears of forrow ; and repairs every misfortune 
by a thoufand new and unutterable delights. 

There is not a villain id exiftence whofe mind does 
not filently acknowledge that Virtue is the corner Itone 
of all felicity in the world, as well as in Solitude. Vice, 
however, is continually ipreading her (liken nets, en- 
fnaring multitudes of every rank and every ftation. To 
watch all the feduclive inclinations of the heart, not only 
when they are prefent, but while they yet lie dormant in 
the breaft, to vanquifh every derire bv employing the 
mind in the purfuit of noble plcafures, has ever been cdn- 
fidered the greateft conqueft which the foul is capable of 
gaining over the world and itfelf; and inward peace has 
ever been the fruit of this viciory. 

Happy is the man who carries with him into Solitude 
the inward peace of mind, and there preferves it unalter- 
ed. Of what fervice would it be to leave the town, and 
feek the calmnefs and tranquillity of retirement, if mifan- 
thropy ftill lurks within the heart, and we there continue 
our facrifices to this fatal paffion ? Divine content, a 
calm and open countenance, will, in fuch circumftances, 
be as difficult to find in the flower-enamelled meadows 
as in the deepefl: night of Solitude, or in the filent fhades 
of obfeure cells. To purify and 'p rote 61 the heart is the 
firft and lad duty which we have to perform in Solitude : 
this taik once accomplimcd our happinels is fecure, for 
we have then learned the value of the tranquillity, the 
leifure, and the liberty we enjoy. Hatred to mankind 
ought not to be the caufe of our leaving the world ; we 
may fhun their fociety, and fiill maintain cur wifhes for 
their felicity. 

An eflential portion of the happinefs which we tafte in 
Solitude arifes from our ability to appreciate things ac- 
cording 
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cording to their true value, independently of the public 
opinion. When Rome, after the conqueft of the Pirates, 
removed Lucullus from the head of the army, in order 
to give the command of it to Pompey, refigning by this 
act. the government of the empire to the difcretion of a 
fingle man, that artful citizen beat his breaft, as a fign of 
grief at being inverted with the honour, and exclaimed, 
u Alas ! is there no end to my conflicts ? How much 
M better would it have been to have remained one of the 
" undiftinguifhed Many, than to be perpetually engaged 
w in war, and have my body continually locked in ar- 
" rnour ! Shall I never be abfe to fly from envy to a 
" rural retreat, to domeflic happinefs, and conjugal en- 
" dearments ?" — Pompey fpokehts true fentiments in the 
language of diffimulation ; for he had not yet learned re- 
ally to efteem that which all men poffeffed of native am- 
bition and the luft of power defpife ; nor did he yet con- 
temn that which at this period of the republic every Ro- 
man who was eager to command e deemed more than all 
other things; unlike Manias Curius, the greater! Roman 
of his age, who, after having vanquifhed ieveral warlike 
nations, driven Pyrrhus- out of Italy, and enjoyed three 
times the honours of a Triumph,* reh'red to his cottage in 
the country, and with his own victorious hands cultivat- 
ed his little farm. To this fpot the Ambaffadors of the 
Samnites came to offer him a large prefent of gold, and 
found him feated in the chimney corner dreffing turnips.t 

No 

* Manins Curius Dentatus triumphed twice in bis firfl: Confu- 
lare in the 463d year of Rome ; fi.ft over the Samnites,. and af- 
terwards, over the Sabine?; and eight years afterwards, in his 
third Confulate, he triumphed over Pyrrhus. After this he led 
up the I;fler Triumph, called Ovation, for his vicftory over^the Lu' 
can't ans. 

■f Dentatus absolutely refufed the prefent, and gave the Am« 
bafl'-idors this aniwer : " A man who can be fatisfied with fuch a 
rt fupper has no need of gold ; and I think it more glorious to 
** conquer the owners of it than to poflefs it myfelf." 
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No king or prince was ever Co happy as was Manius 
Curiusin the humble employment of dreffing his turnips. 
Princes know too well that under many circumflances 
they are deprived of friends; and this is the rcafon why 
they afk the advice of many, but confide in none. The 
honeft fubjeQs of a nation, every man of reflection and 
good fenfe, pities the condition of virtuous Sovereigns j 
for even the belt of Sovereigns are not altogether exempt 
from fears, jealoufies, and torments. Their felicity ne- 
ver equals that of a laborious and contented hufband- 
man : their pleafures are not fo permanent; the}- never 
experience the fame tranquillity and content. The pro- 
visions of a peafant are coarfe, but to his appetite they 
are delicious : his bed is hard, but he goes to it fatigued 
by the honefh labours of the day, and fleeps founder on 
his mat of ftraw than monarchs on their beds of down. 

The pleafures of Solitude are enjoyed by every de- 
fcription of men, without exception of rank or fortune. 
The frefhne.fs of the breeze, the magnificence of the 
refts, the rich tints of the meadows, the inexhauilible 
variety which fummer fpreads over the face of all na- 
ture, enchant not only philolophers, kings and heroes, 
but the beautiful picture ravifhes the mind of the mofl^ 
ignorant fpeclator with exquifue delight. An Englifh 
author has very juftly obferved, " It is not neceflary 
« that he who looks with plealure on the colours of a 
" flower mould fludy the principles of vegetation, or 
« that the Ptolemaick and Coperniccn fyftem fhould be 
" compared, before the light of the fun can gladden, or 
« its warmth invigorate. Novelty is itfelf a fource of 
« gratification; and Milton juftly obferves, that to him 
c< who has been long pent up in cities, no rural object. 
" can be prefented which will not delight or refrefh 
« fome of his fenfes." 

E-xiles themfelvcs have frequently felt the advantages 
and enjoyments of Solitude. To fupply the place of the 
world from which they arc hanimed. they create in re- 
tirement 
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tirement a new world for themfelves ; forget thofe facti- 
tious pleafures exclufively attached to the condition of 
the great,; habituate themfelves to others of a nobler 
kind, more worthy the attention of a rational being ;* 
and to pafs their days in tranquillity find out a thoufand 
little felicities, which are only to be met with at a dif- 
tance from all fociety, far removed from all confolation, 
far from their country, their family and their friends. 

But to procure happinefs, Exiles, like other men, mufl 
fix their minds upon fome objeel; they muft adopt fome 
particular purfuit capable of creating future hopes or of 
affording immediate pleafure. Exiles, alas ! afpire to 
the attainment of happinefs, and would {lill live for the 
lake of virtue. 

Maurice, Prince of Ifenbourg, diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his courage during a fervice of twenty years, under Fer- 
dinand Duke of Brunfwick, and Marfhal Broglio, in the 
wars between the Ruffians and the Turks. Health and 
repofe were facrifked to the gratification of his ambition 
and love of glory. During his fervice in the Ruffian ar- 
my he fell under the difpleafure of the Emprefs, and was 
fent into exile. The nature of exile in Ruffia is well 
known ; but he contrived to render even a Ruffian ba- 
nifhment agreeable. At fir ft , his mind and his body were 
oppreffedby the ■ forrows and difquietudes of his fitua- 
tion ; and his life became a mere fhadow. The little 
work written by Lord Eolingbroke upon exile fell acci- 
dentally into his hands. He read it feveral times ; and 
4i in proportion to the number of times I read," faid the 
Prince, in the preface of the elegant and nervous tranfla- 
tion which he made of this work, " I felt all my forrows 
" and difquietudes vanifn." 

This treatife of Lord Bolingbroke upon the fubjeft of 
exile is a mafter-piece of Stoic philofophy and fine writ- 
ing. 

* Cicero fays, " Mult a praclare Dionyfius Phalereus in Mo exi- 
t( iio fcripfit, non inufu?n aliqutm fuu?n, quo erat orbatm ,- fed animi 
" cultut Mt. erat el qua ft quida?» hxmanitaties elbui" 

LI 
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ing. He there boldly examines the adverfities of his pnft 
and prefent life. Inftead of flying from them, or endur- 
ing them with lingering and fliameful patience, he endea- 
vours to conquer them. Inftead of palliatives, he ad- 
vifes the knife and the cauftic ; he probes the wound to 
the bottom to obtain a radical cure. 

The mind, without doubt, ftrengthens its powers under 
the circumftances of perpetual banifliment in the fame 
manner as in uninterrupted Solitude ; and habit fupplies 
the neceffary power to fupport its misfortune. To exiles 
who are inclined to indulge all the pleafing emotions of 
the heart, Solitude, indeed, becomes an eafy fituation ; 
for they there experience pleafures which were before 
unknown ; and from that moment forget thofe which 
they tafted.in the happier fituation of life. When Brutus 
faw Marcellus in exile at Mytelene, he found him fur- 
rounded by the higheft felicity of which human nature is 
fufceptible? and devoted, as before his banifhment, to 
the ftudy of every ufeful fcience. The fight made fo 
deep an impreflion on his mind, that when he was again 
returning into the world, he felt that it was Brutus who 
was going into exile, and not Marcellus whom he left 
behind. 

Some years before, Quintus Metellus Numidicus fuf- 
fered the fame fate. At the time when the people, con- 
dueled by Marius, laid the foundation of that tyranny 
which Caefar afterwards ere&ed, Metellus fingly, in the 
midft of an alarmed Senate, and furrounded by an enraged 
populace, refufed to take the oath impofed by the pernici- 
ous laws of the Tribune Saturninus. His immoveable firm- 
nefs was confidered as a crime, and exile was its punifh- 
ment. A mad and furious party gained the afcendancy, 
Themoft virtuous of the citizens, indeed, took up arms 
in his defence, refolutely determined to perifh rather 
than live to fee their country deprived of fo much vir- 
tue ; but this generous Roman, who had refilled all the 
exhortations of his friends not to expofe himfelf to the 
dreadful penalties of his refufal, thought it a duty which 

he 
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he owed to the laws not to fuffer any fedition to take 
place ; he contented himfelf with lamenting that frenzy 
which had feized the public mind, as Plato had before 
lamented the madnefs of the-Athenians : — " Either mat- 
ters," faid he, " will take a better turn, and the people 
" repent and recall me, or, if they continue the fame, it 
" will be beft to be at a diftance from Rome." Without 
regret therefore he refigned himfelf to banifhment, fully 
convinced of its advantages to a heart incapable of find- 
ing repofe except on foreign mores; a heart which, if he 
had continued at Rome, muft have been inceffantly torn 
to pieces by the fight of a miferable Senate and an expir- 
ing Republic. 

Rutillius alfo withdrew himfelf from the corrupted ci- 
ty of Rome with equal contempt for the fentimentsand 
the manners of the age. He had defended Afia againft 
the exertions of the Collectors. This generofity irritated 
the Equeftrian Order, and motives equally bafe cxafper- 
ated Marius's party againft him. The moft virtuous and 
innocent citizen of the republic was accufed of corrup- 
tion, and dragged to the bar of juftice by the vile and 
infamous Apicius. The authors of this unfounded pro- 
fecution fat in judgment on Rutilius, who was of courfe 
moft unjuftly condemned, for he fcarcely condefcended 
to defend the caufe. Seeking an afylum in Afia, this ven- 
erable Roman, whofe ungrateful country was ignorant of 
his merit, was received there with every mark of affec- 
tion and refpecl. Before the term of his banifhment ex- 
pired, he fhewed ftill greater contempt to Rome : for 
when Sylla would have recalled him, he not only refufed 
to return, but made the place of his refidence at a greater 
diftance. 

To all thefe inftances of happy and contented exiles, 
Cicero is a memorable exception. He poffeffed all the 
refources, all the fentiments neceffarv to draw the greateft 
advantages from Solitude; but he had not fufBcient 
ftrenoth of mind to fupport himfelf under the adverfity 
of banifhment. Cicero, the faviour of his country, dur- 
ing 
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ing his profperity was neither deterred by the menaces of 
a dangerous faction, nor alarmed at the poignard of the 
affafiin, but his courage failed him when his misfortunes 
commenced. He had before lamented the weaknefs of 
his conftitution, but after exile he became quite deject- 
ed, and when that once happens all power of mind is 
gone ; the foul immediately lofes all its energies, and 
becomes equally incapable of fuggefting vigorous mea- 
fures or of performing heroic anions. Cicero and his 
melancholy have difhonoured both exile and Solitude. 
Not knowing where to go or what to do, as timorous as 
a female, as capricious as a child, he regretted the lofs 
of his rank, his riches, and his power. He wept over 
the ruins of his houfe, which the fury of Clodius had 
levelled with the ground; and poured forth groans for 
the abfence of Terentia, whom he fbon afterwards repu- 
diated. Such are the fatal effe6ls of a melancholy mind : 
it deplores, with bitter lamentation, the lofs of thofe 
things in the poffefiion of which it places no value. The 
,friends and enemies of Cicero united in believing that 
misfortune had difordered his brain. Caefar faw with 
fecret fatisfaction the man who had refufed to be his col- 
league weep under the fcourge of Clodius. Pompey hop- 
ed that his ingratitude would be effaced by the contempt 
to which the friend he fo carelefsly abandoned expofed 
himfelf. Even Atticus, whofe higheft gratification was 
ufury and magnificence, who without connecting him- 
felf to any party was intimate with all, blufhed for the 
conduct of Cicero, thought that he attached himfelf too 
fervilely to his former fortunes, and reproached him 
with the feverity of a Cato. Solitude loft all its influence 
over Cicero, becaufe weak and melancholy fentiments 
continually deprefled his mind, and turned the word fide 
of every object to his view. He died, however, like a 
hero, and not like a dejected coward. " Approach, 
old foldier," cried he from his litter to PompiliusLoenas, 
his client and his murderer, " and, if you have the cou* 
(l rage, take my life." 

a' 
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A man under the adverfity of banifhment cannot hope 
to {ee his days glide quietly away in rural delights and 
philofophic repofe, except he has honourably difcharged 
thole duties which he owed to the world, and given that 
bright example to future ages, which every chara&er ex- 
hibits who is as great after his fall as he was at the mod 
brilliant period of his profperity. 

Solitude affords an unutterable felicity under the pref- 
fiire of old age, and in the decline of life. The life of 
man is a voyage of fhort duration, and his old age a fleet- 
ing day. The mind is enabled by Solitude to forget the 
tempefh of which it was fo long the fport : Old age, there- 
fore, if we confider it as the time of repofe, as an interval 
between the affairs of this world and the higher con- 
cerns of death, an harbour from whence we quietly view 
rocks on which we were in danger of being wrecked, is, 
perhaps, the moft agreeable period of our lives. 

The human mind is in general anxious to draw its 
knowledge from every diftant obje£l, before it applies to 
its own refources : We therefore frequently begin our 
travels in other nations, before we have (een whatever 
is interefling in our own. But difcreet youth and ex- 
perienced age conduct themfelves upon different princi- 
ples. To both the one and the other Solitude and felf- 
examination arc the beginning and the end of Wifdom. 
If Solitude dcprelfes the fpirits of youth, and renders 
manhood melancholy, it frequently drives away the de- 
preflion which accompanies old age. 

The hiftory of our firft entrance into life confifts of a 
continual fucceffion of hopes, wifnes and illufions : the 
fucceeding years are an age of vexation and forrow. 
But the mind of a man who has learnt wifdom from ex- 
perience cannot be either fhaken or furprized. He who 
is no longer obliged to labour for the means of fupport- 
ing life, and who has been long acquainted with the fecret 
pra&ic'es and fmifter dealings of the world, makes no 
complaints of the ingratitude with which his labours and 
anxiety have teen rewarded : all he afks for is tranquil- 
lity 
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lity and repofe ; and if he has made any advances in the 
knowledge of himfelf, if he has been obliged at an early 
period of his life to become wife, he reckons every thing 
elfe of no value. . 

It is a very jufl obfervation of a celebrated German, 
that there are political as well as religious Chartreux, and 
that both the one and the other Order are frequently the 
beft and raoft pious of men. " It is within the moft re- 
" tired {hades of the foreft," fays this writer, " that we 
" meet with the peaceful fage and tranquil obferver, the 
W friend of truth, the lover of his country, who neither 
" deifies nor calumniates. Mankind admire his wif- 
" dom, enjoy the beams of his knowledge, adore his love 
" of truth, and his affection to his fellow- creatures. 
" They are anxious to gain his confidence and his friend- 
" fhip ; and are as much aftonifhed at the wifdom which 
" proceeds from his lips, and the reclitude which accom- 
« panies all his actions, as they are at the obfeurity of 
" his name, and the mode of his exiftence. They en- 
«* deavour to draw him from his Solitude, and place him 
" on the throne ; but they immediately perceive inferib- 
«« ed upon his forehead, beaming with (acred fire, " Odi 
" prof anus vulgus et arceo," and inftead of being his fe- 
" ducers, they become his profelytes." 

But, alas ! this political Chartreaux is no more. I 
faw him formerly in Wetteravia. His animated figure, 
while it announced the higheft degree of wifdom and 
the happieft tranquillity, filled my bofom with refpeci 
and filial love. There did not, perhaps, at that time 
exift a character more profound in any German Court ; 
he was intimately acquainted with all, and correfponded 
perfonally with fome, of the moft celebrated Sovereigns 
of Europe. I never found, in any fituation, an obferv- 
er who penetrated with fo much fkill and certainty into 
the thoughts and a6tions of other men ; who had formed 
fuch true opinions of the world in general, and of thofe 
who played the moft; important chara6ters on its theatre : 
never was a mind more free, more open, more energetic, 

or 
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or more mild ; an eye more lively and penetrating : I 
never, in fhort, knew a man in whofe company I could 
have lived with higher pleafure, or died with greater 
comfort. The place of his retirement in the country 
was modeft and fimple ; his grounds without art, and 
his table frugal. The charm which I felt in this retreat 
of Wetteravia, the refidence of the venerable Baron de 
Schautenbach, is inexpreffible. 

Who ever poffeffed more energy and fire, or by whom 
were the hours of Solitude ever better employed, than 
by Rouffeau during the latter years of his life ? It was in 
his old age that he wrote the greater and the beft part of 
his works. The poor philofopher, when he felt himfelf 
verging to the period of his exigence, endeavoured to 
find tranquillity of heart among the (hades of Solitude ; 
but his endeavours were in vain. Rouffeau had experi- 
enced too frequently the fury of thofe who are enemies 
to truth ; his feelings had been too frequently expofed 
to the feverefl: and mod unmeritted perfecutions., Be- 
fore he difcovered the danger of his fituation, he had fuf- 
fered, as well from his weak conftitution as from the 
little care he had taken of his health, a long and painful 
ficknefs. In the lail years of his life the effe&s of me- 
lancholy and chagrin were more apparent than ever. He 
frequently fainted, and talked wildly when he was ill. 
" All that Rouffeau wrote during his old age," fays one 
of our refined critics, " was nonienfe." — " Yes," replied 
his fair friend with greater truth, M but he wrote non- 
" fenfe fo agreeably, that we fometimes like to talk non- 
" fenfe with him." 

Old age appears to be the propereft feafon of medi- 
tation. The ardent fire of youth is ftifled, the meridian 
heat of life's fhort day is paffed, and fucceeded by the 
foft tranquillity and refrefhing quietude ofahe evening. 
It is therefore ufeful to devote fome time to meditation 
before we leave the world, whenever we can procure an 
interval of repofe. The thought alone of the arrival of 
this happy period recreates the mind ; it is the firft fine 
day of Spring after a long and dreary Winter. 

/ Petrarch 
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Petrarch fcarcely perceived the approaches of old age. 
By conftant activity he rendered his retirement always 
happy, and every year palled in pleafure and tranquillity 
unperceived away. From a little verdant harbour in 
the neighbourhood of a Carthufian monaftery, he wrote 
to his friend Settimo with a naivete unknown to the mo- 
dern manners : " Like a wearied traveller, I encreafe 
« my pace in proportion as I draw nearer the end of my 
« journey. I read and write night and day ; they al- 
tf ternately relieve each other. Thefe are my only oc- 
" cupations, and the fource of all my pleafures. I lie 
" awake a great part of the night. I labour, I divert my 
« mind, and make every effort in my power : the more 
« difficulties I encounter, the more my ardour increafes : 
i- novelty incites ; obftacles fharpen me : the labour is 
w certain • but the fuccefs precarious. My eyes are 
" dimmed by watchings ; my hand tired of holding the 
" pen.. My wifh is, that posterity may know me. If I 
tt do not fucceed in this wifh, the age in which I live, 
« or at leaft the friends who have known me, will do me 
w juftice, and that is fuffkient. My health is fo good, 
" my conflitution fo robuit, my temperament is fo 
« warm, that neither the maturity af age, the mofl feri- 
« ous occupations, the habit of continency, nor the pow- 
« er of time, can vanquifh the. rebellious enemy which 
« I am obliged inceffantly to attack. I rely upon Pro- 
« vidence, without which, as it has frequently happened 
« before, I mould certainly become its victim. At the 
« end of winter I frequently take up arms againit the 
" flefh ; and am even at this moment fighting for my 
" liberty againft its mofl dangerous enemy." 

In old age, the mod obicure retirement in the coun- 
try adds ftill greater glory to thofe ardent and energetic 
minds, who fly from the world to terminate their career 
in Solitude. Though far removed from the theatre of 
their fame, they fnine with higher luftre than in the days 
of their youth. " It is in Solitude, in exile, and on the 
« bed of death," fays Pope, " that the noblcfl charac- 
ters 
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" ters of antiquity fhoncwith the greateft fplendour ; 
4 * it was then that they performed the greateft fervices ; 
" for they then communicated their knowledge to man- 
's kind." 

Rouffeau may be included in this obfervation. " It 
" is certainly doing fome fervice," fays he, " to give 
« men an example of the hfe which they ought to lead. 
" It is certainly ufeful, when all power of mind or 
« ftrength of body is decayed, boldly to make men lif- 
" ten to the voice of truth from retirement. It is of 
" fome fervice to inform men of the abfurdity of'thofe 
" opinions which render them miferable. I mould be 
" much more ufelefs to my countrymen living among 
" them, than I can be in the occaiion of my retreat. Of 
" what importance is it where I live, if I act as I ought 
" to aft ?" 

But a young lady of Germany did not underftand 
things in this way. She maintained, " that Rouffeau 
« was a dangerous feducer of the youthful mind ; and 
" that he had a&ed extremely wrong in difcovering in 
" his Confeffions all his faults, his vicious inclinations, 
" and the worft fide of his heart. Such a work written 
" by a man of virtue would be- immediately decried ; 
" but Rouffeau, by whofe writings the wicked are fo 
"captivated, in his ftory of the Ruban vole evinces a 
" heart of the blacked dye f There are a thoufand paf- 
" fa<*es in that book from which we may clearly fee that 
« his pen was guided by vanity alone, and others where 
" we feel that he utters fentiments againfl his own con- 
" viction. There is nothing, in fhort, throughout the 
" work which bears the mark of truth : all that we 
" learn from it is, that Madame de Warens was the o- 
" riginal from which Rouffeau copied his Julia. The 
" Confeffions of Rouffeau, generally fpeaking, contain a 
" great many fine words with very few good thoughts. 
« If, inftead of rejecting every opportunity of advancing 
" himfelf in life, Rouffeau had engaged in any kind of 

Mm " trade 
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" trade, he would have been more ufeful to the world 
" than he has been by the publication of his dangerous 
" writings." 

This incomparable criticifm upon Rouffeau merits pre- 
fervation, becaufe I believe it is the only one of its kind. 
The Confeffions of Rouffeau are certainly not proper for 
the eye of youth ; but to me they are works as replete 
with philofopby, and as worthy of attention, as any the 
prefent age has produced. Their inimitable ftylf and en- 
chanting teints are their leaft merit. The remoteft pof- 
terity will read the ConfefTions of Rouffeau, without ally- 
ing how old the author was when he gave to the age in 
which he lived this laft inftance of the fincerity of his 
heart. 

The days of a virtuous old man, who has attained to 
the perfe6tion of his pleafures, flow on with uninterrupt- 
ed gaiety ; he then receives the reward for the good ac- 
tions he has performed, and carries with him the bene- 
dictions of all around him. The eye is never afraid to 
review the tranfaclions of an honourable and virtuous 
life. The energetic mind never fh udders at the fight of 
a tomb. The Emprefs Maria Therefa has caufed her 
own maufoleum to be erected ; and frequently flops to 
view a monument, the dreadful thoughts of which fo few 
can bear : (he points it out to the observation of her chil- 
dren, and fays, " Is it poflible for us to be arrogant, when 
" we here behold what, in the courfe of a few ' years, 
" will become the depofitory of Emperors ?" 

There are few men who think with fo much fublimity. 
Every one, however, may retire from the world, appre- 
ciate the pafl by its juft value, and during the remainder 
of his days cultivate and extend the knowledge he has 
acquired. The tomb will then lofe its menacing afpeci; 
and man will look upon death like the clofing even of a 
fine day. The pure enjoyments of the heart frequently 
engender religious ideas, which reciprocally augment the 
pleafures of Solitude. A fimple, innocent and tranquil 

life 
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life qualifies the heart to raife itfelf towards God. The 
contemplation of nature difpofes the mind to religious 
devotion, and the higheft effect of religion is tranquillity. 

When the heart is penetrated with true fentiments of 
religion, the world lofes all its charms, and the bofom 
feels with lefs anguim the miferies and torments attached 
to humanity. You live continually in verdant meadows, 
and fee yourfelf furrounded by the frefh fprings, upon 
the borders of which the Shepherd of Ifrael fed his flocks. 
The tumultuous hurry of the world appears like thunder 
lolling at a diftance; like the murmuring noife ofdiftant 
waters^ the courfe of which you perceive, and whofe 
waves break againft the rock upon which you are fafely 
feated. When Addifon perceived that he was given 
over by his phyficians, and felt his end approaching, he 
fent for a young man of a difpofition naturally good, and 
who was extremely fenfible of the lofs with which he 
was threatened. He arrived ; but Addifon, who was ex- 
tremely feeble, and whofe life at this moment hung qui- 
vering on his lips, obferved a profound filence. After 
a long paufe the youth at length addreffed him,. " Sir, 
" you defired to fee me ; fignify your commands, and I 
" will execute them with religious punctuality." Addifon 
took him by the hand, and" replied. in his dying voice, 
" Obferve with what tranquillity a Chriftian can die."* 

Such is the confolation and tranquillity which religion 
affords ; fuch is the peace of mind which a life of limpli- 
city and innocence procures : a condition rarely experi- 
enced in the world. Even when it is not altogether in 

our 

* The perfon here alluded to was Lord War-wick, a young man 
of very irregular life, and perhaps of loofe opinions : Addifon, 
for whom he did not want refpect, had very diligently endea- 
voured to reclaim him ; but his arguments and expollulations had 
no efFetft ■ when he found his life near its end, therefore, he d 3 . 
reeled the young lord to be called, and made this latt experiment 
to reclaim him. What effect this awful fcene had on the earl is 
unknown ; he likewife died hiinfelf in a fhort time. The 1 rani- 
la tor. 
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our own power to remove the obftacles to this inward 
peace j to oppofe upon all occafions the viftory of the 
world ; the idea of facrificing to God, is very natural and 
affecting to every warm and virtuous heart. Why, 
therefore, are we fo continually difcontented and mi- 
ferable ? Why do we fo frequently complain of the 
want of happinefsand enjoyment, if it be not becaufe we 
permit the mind to be impofed upon by the falfe appear- 
ances of things; becaufe fenfuality frequently predomi- 
nates over reafon ; becaufe we prefer deceitful gifts and 
fleeting pleafures to more effential and permanent enjoy- 
ments ; if it be not, in one word, becaufe the bofom is 
not fenfible of the auguft precepts of our holy religion? 

But he who has ftudied the doftrines of the gofpel, 
who has meditated upon them in filence, has nothing 
more to defire, provided he is at laft fenfible of the kind 
of character which he forms in the world, of that which 
he may acquire in Solitude, and of that which it is his du- 
ty to attain. If he is inclined to think like a philofopher, 
and live like a chriflian, he will renounce the poifoned 
pleafures of the world which enervate his mind, banifh 
every ferious thought, andprevent the heart from rifingto 
its God. Difgufted with the frivolous chimeras of vanity 
and folly, he retires to a diflance from them to contem- 
plate his own character, to elevate his mind to virtuous 
rcfolutions, and to refign himfelf more entirely and with 
greater permanency to the emotions of his heart. If he 
continues to fail upon the tempeftuous fea, ftill he will 
with prudence avoid the rocks and fands of life ; will 
turn, during the ftorm, from thofe dangers by which he 
may be wrecked ; and feel lefs joy in thofe hours when he 
fails in a fair wind and favourable fky, than in thofe when 
he eludes the perils which furrounded him. 

To the man who has accuftomed his mind filently to 
colleQ; its thoughts, the hours which he confecrates to 
God in Solitude are the happieft of his life. Every time 
we filently raife our minds to God, we are carried back 
into ourfelves. W T e become lefs fenfible of the abfence 

of 
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of thofe things on which we placed our happinefs ; and 
experience much lefs pain in retiring from the noife of 
the world to the filence of Solitude. We acquire by 
degrees, a more intimate knowledge of ourfelves, and 
learn to look into the human breaft with a more philofo- 
phic eye. We fcrutinize our character with greater fe- 
verity, feel with higher fenfibility the neceffity of reform- 
ing our conduct, and reflect more maturely on that which 
is the end of our lives. If we know thole things which 
render our aftions more acceptable in the fight of God, 
it ought to fatisfy the minds of men that we do good for 
their fakes ; but every good work admits of fo many fe- 
condary views, that every motive muft neceflarily depend 
upon the directions of the heart. Every good action, 
without doubt, conveys quietude to the breaft, but is 
this quietude always pure? Was not the mind merely ac- 
tuated by the confiderationof profane arid worldly views 
to gratify a tranfient paffion, or influenced by felf-love 
rather than by the feelings of brotherly affection ? We 
certainly difcufs our thoughts and actions much better, 
and probe the emotions of the heart with greater fincerity, 
when we felect for the examination of great and import- 
and truths thofe hours when we are alone before God. 

It is thus that in Solitude we renounce our intimate 
connection with men to look back upon the tranfactions 
of life, to difcufs our conduct in the world,, to prepare 
for ourfelves a more rational employment in future, and 
to render an account of thofe actions we have yet to per- 
form. It is thus that the wounds which we have receiv- 
ed in the hoftilities of life are healed. In the intervals of 
a religious retirement, virtuous refolutions are more ea- 
iily acquired • the heart is more eafily appealed ; and we 
difcover with greater certainty the fafe road through all 
the formidable perils of life. It is thus that we are never 
lefs alone than when no human being is near us, becaufe 
we are then in the prefence of Him whole will it is of the 
higheft importance to our happinefs to obey. 

Solitude always calls us from weaknefs to power, 

from 
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from feduElion to refiftance, from that which is prefentto 
that which is to come. Although men do not always en- 
ter into Solitude to commune with God, it is neverthe- 
lefs true thatthey willingly quit noify and tumultuous af- 
femblies to enter into the quietude of his tranquil houfe, 
thatthey may not be for ever obliged to lend themfelves 
to the pleafures which poffefs neither delicacy nor mo- 
rality. In every peaceful moment of our exiftence we are 
more immediately under the eye of Him whom it is fo 
important to us to pleafe, and who obferves the fage in 
his lilent meditations. 

The apoftles of fociety raife every where a continual 
clamour, as if they had matters of very high importance 
to tranfaft in the world. Every one ought certainly to 
do more than the ftric~t line of duty calls upon him to per- 
form ; but unhappily, we all do lefs than our duty, and 
leave the affairs of the world to go on as they may. The 
energy neceffary to the performance of great aBions, ele- 
vation of character, and (lability and nrmnefs in virtue, 
are no where fo eafily acquired as in Solitude, and never 
fo efficacioufly as by Religion. — Religion difengages the 
heart from every vain defire, renders it tranquil under 
the preflure of misfortunes, humble before God, bold 
before men, and teaches it to rely with confidence upon 
the protection of Providence. Solitude and religion 
refine all our moral fentiments, while we remain unin- 
fected with the leaven offanaticifm ; and at theconclu- 
fion of a life paffed in the practice of every virtue, we re- 
ceive the reward for all the hours which we have confe- 
crated to God in filence ; of that confcious and religi- 
ous zeal with which we have railed towards him pure 
hands and a chafte heart. 

The defire for the things of this world difappears 
whenever we acquire fufficient. courage boldly to refign 
ourfelves to the fentiment, that the aclual ftate of lading 
content and conftant fatisfa&ion of the foul has probably 
fome analogy to the joys of eternity. A complete li- 
berty to be and to do whatever we pleafe, becaufe that 

in 
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in heaven, in thofe regions of love and kindnefs, we 
cannot pollers an unjuft or improper inclination ; a life 
of innocence; a jufliiication of the ways of Providence • 
an implicit confidence in God ; an eternal communion 
with thofe whom our fouls loved on earth ; are, at leaft, 
the wifhes and the hopes which we may be, I truft, per- 
mitted in our worldly apprehenfions to indulge, and 
which fo agreeably flatter our imagination. But thefe 
hopes and wifhes, which, at prefent, fhed a glimmering 
light, muft remain like dreams and vifions of the 
mind, until the tomb, thick clouds, and darknefs, no 
longer hide eternity from human eyes ; until the veil 
fhall be removed, and the Eternal reveals to us thofe 
things which no eyes have' ever feen, which no ear has 
ever heard, which have never entered into the heart of 
man ; for with filent fubmiflion I acknowledge, that e- 
ternity, to human forefight, is like that which the colour 
of purple appeared to be \h the mind of a blind manf^ 
who compared it to the found of a trumpet* 

In this world, full of reftraints and embarraffments, of 
troubles and of pains, the enjoyments of liberty, leifure 
and tranquillity, are of ineflimable value; every one fighs 
to obtain them, as the failor fighs at fea for land, andfhouts 
with triumph when he fees it ; but in order to be fenfi- 
ble of their worth, it is neceffary to have felt the want 
of them. We refemble the inhabitant of Terra Firma, 

who 

* Men, in general, fondly hope in eternity for all that is flat- 
tering to their tafte, inclinations, defiies, i;nd pafiions on earth. 
I therefore entirely concur in opinion with a celebrated German 
philofopher, M. Garve, that thofe perfor.s cannot poilefs humility 
of heart who hope that God will hereafter reward them with 
riches and honours. It was thefe fentiments which occafioned a 
young lady of Germany, extremely handfome, to fay, fhe hoped 
to carry with her into the next world a habit of fine (ilver tifl'ue, 
zoned with feathers, and to walk in heaven on carpets of rofe- 
leaves fpread upon the firmament. This, alfo, was the reafon 
why, in p. full aflenibly of women of fafhion, where the quelHon 
was agitated, whether marriages were good to all eternity, they 
all unanimoufly exd-uined, God preferve us from it. 
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who cannot conceive an idea of the feelings which fill 
the bofoin of a navigator. For myfelf, I do not know 
a more comfortable notion, than that eternity promifes a 
conftant and uninterrupted tranquillity, although I per- 
fectly feel that it is not poffible to form any idea of the 
nature of that enjoyment which is produced by the hap- 
pinefs without end. An eternal tranquillity is the higheit 
happinefs of my imagination, for I know of no felicity 
upon earth that can equal peace of mind. 

Since therefore internal and external tranquillity is up- 
on earth an inconteftable commencement of beatitude, it 
may be extremely ufeful to believe, that in a rational and 
moderate abfence from the tumults of fociety we may 
acquire faculties of the foul which are elements of that 
happinefs we expe6t to enjoy in the world to come. 

I now conclude my Relleclions upon the Advantages 
of Solitude to the heart. May they give greater curren- 
cy to ufeful fentiments, to confolatory truths, and con- 
tribute 3 in fome degree, to diffufe the enjoyment of a hap- 
pinefs which is fo much within our reach ! All my de- 
fires will then be fatisfied. As for the reft, let every one 
live according to his inclination, exercife Virtue where 
he pleafes, and procure at his option Pleafure, in the en- 
joyment of which he will be certain of receiving, both 
here and hereafter, the approbation of God and his own 
confeience. 
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